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ABSTRACT 

The 1982 White House Conference on Children and Youth 
consisted of hundreds of conference?/, jneet ings , act ivi ties , hearings, 
fairs, exhibits, workshops, training rcissions, information booths, 
dinners, awards ceremonies, and local events celebrating a common 
commitment to American youth. Participating were 45 states, 
territories, and the District of Columbia. The purpose of this 
national report is to provide a representative sampling and 
discussion of state activities, goals, concerns, and recommendations. 
Specifically, chapter 1 recapitulates the conference history, 
discusses the background of the 1981 conferences , and describes 
conference grant awards. Chapter 2 discusses conference coordination 
and participant selection and composition. Chapter 3 reviews 
conference formats, activities, themes, and recurring discussion 
topics. Chapter 4 reiterates recommendations drawn from the state 
reports. Chapter 5 reconsiders some of the conference activities, 
appendices complete the document: the first contains executive 
summaries of state reports, while the second lists model programs 
recommended by the state conferences. (RH) 
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Dear Colleague: 

I am pleased to transmit the encloGCd r.ac.ional 
summary of the State Conferences on Children ar^d 
youth. Instead of convening, one nation>:-;". ^-hite House 
Conference on Children and Youth in '^/-^iii^ e-rvch State, 
Territory and the District of Columbiri >.^3^H encouraged 
to plan and conduct an individual co :.f er'^nco . The 
Department of Health and Human Services, 0£.Clce of 
Human Development Services^ welcomed ti - opportunity to 
provide funds and assist States in ca'rrying o\jt oonferer.r-^: 
activities: . 

I believe the summary clearly demonstrates vhe 
success States achieved in involving individuais, busine? '-es , 
industry and concerned organisations in these conferences. 
As a result, participants were able to address the needs £..id 
concerns of children and youth throughout their State and to 
determine what future actions are needed. 

This summary will be of value to States, local communi- 
ties, parents and all of us who believe that children and 
youth are one of our Nation's most valuable resources. 
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PREFACE 



Since 1909, a White House Conference on Children and Youth 
has been held every decade to celebrate the nation's commitnent 
to improving the quality of life for the youngest generation. 
The 1981 proceedings represented a departure fror. the preceding 
seven national conferences by .encouraging States to define the 
form of their own comnitment to children and youth. Etch of the 
forty-five participating States tailored the design of its 
conference activiuies to suit the State's particular needs and 
purposes • 

Each participating State submitted a final report of its 
conference activities to the United States Department of Health 
and Human Services which allocated the funds for the conference - 
activities. The purpose of this national report is to provide 
readers with a representative sampling and discussion of these 
State activities, goals, concerns, and recommendations. The 
Department intends that the report kindle reader interest and 
provide adequate guidance to pursue further information directly 
with each State. The report also incorporates in Appendix A the 
executive summaries of eacn State's conference proceedings. 

The report contains five chapters • Chapter I recapitulates 
the VThite House Conference history, background to the 1981 con- 
ferences, and conference grant awards • Chapter II discusses 
conference coordination, and participant selection and composi- 
tion. Chapter III reviews conference formats, activities, 
themes, and recurring discussion topics. Chapter IV reiterates 
recommendations drawn from the State Reports. In the spirit of 
the initial decision to encourage States to hold their own 
conferences, the Department supports 'the process by which each 
State developed and tailored its conferences and recommendations 
to its own needs. Thi s • national summary celebrates this diver- 
sity and prefers that the State reports and findings "take center 
stage" and not be commingled with national recommendations. 
Chapter V reconsiders some of the conference activities. 
Appendix A contains State executive summaries and Appendix B 
lists model programs recommended by the State conferences. 

The Department applauds State governors. State coordinators, 
and participants who have den^ons trated their enthusiasm and 
support for state conferences on children and youth. Many 
States made exceptional ^^fiorts to create conferences of 
relevance to a decade t'/.rxt vill demand exceptional efforts of . ' 
all. As one State aptly note^- about the value of its own 
conference, "The sigv/ ■ £icarice of the Governor's confer^rPo 

goes beyond its findings- has to do with the Way in VJhisjii 

citizens come toget: . on behalf of children and youth." 
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CHAPTER I 



HISTORY, 
BACKGROUND 0? 1931 CONFERENC 
GRANT AWARDS 



History 



The White House Conferences on Children and Youth began in 
1909 under President Theodore Roosevelt. The conference of 
two-hundred delegates protested against the abuse of institu- 
tionalized children and stressed the importance of home life for 
children, exclaiming that Thome life is the highest and finest 
product of civilization. *V Each conference since has been a 
reaction to and a product of its historical period. In 1919 the 
conference called for protecting children from the effects of 
World War I and discussed minimum standards for health, educa- 
tion, work, child labor and child welfare standards. In 1930, 
depression, drought, low wages and unemployment were* national 
problems that moved the conference's 1,200 delegates to conclude 
that low wciges and unemployment were a "...burden that falls 
upon the backs of little children," that "...child labor must 
wait upon child welfare." The country was engaged in a war with 
countries of differing political ideologies when the 1940 con- 
ference met to discuss children in a democracy. The importance 
of adequate wages for the bread winner as fundamental to the 
welfare of the child and a concern with all children, not just 
those handicapped by circumstances, were common themes of the 
conference. The midcentury conference was attended by five 
hundred delegates prepared to discuss the sweeping changes in 
the United States society and explore a wide range of issues 
including parental influence, cultural bias in testing and 
curriculum, achieving healthy personalities, discrimination, 
need for coordination among all agencies serving children, 
effects of television, and planning with, instead of for, youth. 
The 196G conference, the 50th anniversary, sought "...to promote 
opportunities for children and youth to realize their full 
potential for a creative ''Ife in freedom and dignity." The 
^ ; SOO reco en .ions dealt with the quality of parenthood and 
family life, school desegregation, equal housing access, peaceful 
protest, and youth participation in local. State and t. ion: ' 
affairs through voluntary organizations. Tn ;;-i70, t:r:j format 
was divided into Conf^^rence on Children ano a Conference on 
Youth. The cfelfr !C:tes Voted as their primary concern "...compre- 
Lt^nsive family oriented child development programs, including 
health services, day care, and early childhood education." Youth 
e:.,.cessed interest in what was once considered an adult domain 
of public affairs--the child advocate system, comprehensive 
programs , early child development , and cultural pluralism. The 
conference also emphasized "...that our social institutions and 
laws distinguish between child and adolescent." 



1/ Final Report from Hawaii's Conference or. Children and Youth. 
Most of the history is exceroted from the report. 
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Ea .kground for the 1981 State Conferences 1/ 



Plans for the 1981 conference on children and youth were 
developed as this country entered a new decade that promised 
profound changes affecting social policy for children and 
vouth. The new Adninistration formulated and iirplemented signi- 
ficant alterations in the Federal (government's provision and 
support of social services. Decision making and political 
activity is being returned to the State governments. Block 
grants for social services provide States with greater flexibil- 
ity to tailor the use of federal funds to their individual 
needs, while permitting States to rely on Federal technical 
assistance in program areas. At the same time, a weakened 
inflationary and tax-burdened economy could not sustain the 
1970* s levels of spending for social services. 

Against this backdrop, Richard S. Schweiker, Secretary of 
the Department of Health and Human Services, decided that the 
conference would better serve the interest of children and youth 
if the activities reflected the red\recting of decision making 
to State governments and their citizens. Convening forums and 
conferences around the country would permit more voices to be 
heard than under a single conference format, would ensure that 
these voices were directed toward State decision makers 
responsible for the expenditure of Federal bl^^'- '\: and 
State social service funds, and would intensi .ue direct 
involvement of more concerned citizens in shari j the Department 
He: -th and Human li^ervic^B* national commitment to children 
youth. Private sector involvement ut the local level, 
volunteer support and fresh ideas shared among Statin were 
anticipated important products of "he decentralized format. 

Thoughtful attention to priorities, to developing new and 
applying tested models, to Ixstening attentively to people's 
ideas and preferences were common threads defining many of the 
conference activitiBs. Scarce resources to be carefally 
allocated is a necessity that confronts all States. The 
decentralized format of State conferences was well suited to 
addressing these needs. 



1/ In this report, the term "States" will mean States, 
Territories, and the District of Columl.na. 



The final reports indicate that the break fron tradition was 
well recieved by the Sua^es, and a success if Treasured in terns 
of numbers of participants involved, apparent S^ate ana 
partiicipant support and enthusiasm for the activities, zhe 
variety of formats and activities sponsored, and intentions to 
hold f^oliow-up State activities stimulated by the conferences. 
!3ew York developed a "... unique approach to conductinc a State 
conference. This approach which included local event affilia- 
tions, specialized institutes and community conferences, fostered 
a high level of enthusiasm anJ interest throughout the State and 
has involved a great many more New Yorkers, including young 
oeople, in the designing and conducting of a conference than one 
central event would have." Vermont m*ay have spoken for :?.any 
States in suggesting that its three part format: 

"...was devised in part in response to the traditional 
outcome of a V?hite House Conference on Children and Youth ^ 
that of a meeting of different children's professionals, 
with an issues paper resulting that would eventually meet 
its fate in a file cabinet... Our assessm^ent of an issue 
development conference, especially given the fact that there 
was no Washington, D.C» forum to present these at, would be 
'sound and fury signifying nothing'. As it were, there were 
over 13 ,000 Vermonter s" who participated in the program. In 
addition, a broad section of persons all over the State 
worked as volunteers in conference planning, and 
implementation, ' 

Participants and State governments will ultimately offer the most 
valid judgment whether tre activities, findings, recommendations, 
exhibits, regional meetings, teleconferences, workshops, town- 
fairs, surveys, presentations, and resolutions will be of lasting 
value to the well-being of "the most wholesome part of the human 
race" as Herbert Hoover described our children and youth. 

Many States either did not intend to produce recommendations 
or had not submitted them in their final report to the Depart- 
ment. Consequently, the national summary will offer fewer ideas 
and recommendations than are available by contacting the- States 
directly. Many States enthusiastically endorsed the value of 
conferences designed to engage participants in a variety of 
activities rather than produce formal recommendations. The 
Department encourages direct contact with these States to share 
information concerning these activities/information not included 
in the State or Federal summary reports. 
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Grant Awards and Budget Instructions 



To provide the Governors and the Mayor with flexibility to 
iTnpler.ent the VThite House Conference on Cnildren and Youth, 
through conferences convened by the States, Secretary Schweiker 
imposed very few requirements in prescribing how the conferences 
would operate. States had full responsibility for planning and 
implementing their conferences and were free to develop their 
own themes, agendas, formats and activities provided that each 
participating State: 

o Took responsibility for planning and implementing their 
conferences and for involving local governments, private 
organizations, volunteer agencies, families and other 
i nterested individuals and groups . 

o Provided forums for developing plans to meet the 

specific needs of each State's children and youth. 

o Applied to the Department of Health and Human Services 
for funding by June 5, 1981. 

o Held conferences in October, November and December, 
1981. 

o Submitted a report to the Secretary of the Department 
of Health and Human Services by January 29, 1982. The 
report was to include conference deliberations, 
findings, and recommendations, and an Executive Summary 
of no more than five (5) pages . 

o Submitted to the Department by April 29, 1982 a 

Financial Status Report and Property Inventory and 
Di sposi t ion Statement . 

Because the requirements permitted participating States and 
territories broad discretion in designing conference goals and 
formats, many States responded by adopting a, variety of 
innovative approaches that will be discussed later in this 
summary. A description of these approaches, themes, goals and 
formats was provided to the Department on the award application 
submitted during the summer and early fall of 1981. 

The Department allocated $2.3 million for the State 
Conferences on Children and Youth. T>,e amount allotted to each 
participating State was based on a two-step allocation process. 
First, each State, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico 
received a base allocation of $25,000. Second, funds remaining 



from the $2,3 rdllicn Congressional allocation vere distributed 
according to the nunfaer of children and youth in each state as a 
proportion of the total number of the Nation's children and 
youth, Guam, the Virgin Islands, American Sanioa, the Trust 
Territories of the Pacific Islands and the Northern Mariana 
Islands received a total allocation of $10,000 each. The budget 
allocations ranged from $120,619 and $98,034 for California and 
New York respectively, to $27,122 and $27,199 for Wyoming and 
Vermont respectively, A few States supplemented the Federal 
alloc^itions with State funds. For example. New York added 
$50,0G0 to their $98,034 grant to broaden their imaginative and 
extensive conference activities. 

Of the fifty-six States, territories and District of 
Columbia eligible for conference awards, forty-five requested 
and were granted their proportionate share. The funds earmarked - 
for- States that subsequently did not request awards were 
returned to the United States Treasury. 
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Conference Coordination and Implementation 



The Governors selected a variety of methods to coordinate and 
implement their conference activities. Most Governors designated 
the State agency or agencies v^ith jurisdiction over children and 
youth programs to coordinate activities, Exar.iples of State 
agency coordinators include:... California's Health and Welfare 
Agency; Kentucky's Department of Human Resources; Maine's 
Departments of Human Services, Education and Cultural Services, 
Mental Health and Retardation; Maryland's Office of Children and 
Youth; Michigan's Office of Children and Youth Services; Ohio's 
Department of P,ublic Welfare; Rhode Island's Department of 
Children, Youth/ and Families; South Carolina's Office of 
Childrens Affairs; Wisconsin's Department of Health and Social 
Services ; Guam' s Department of Youth Affairs . Most coord ina ting 
agencies established committees or task forces to^ discuss confer- 
ence themes , ^. arraage agendas, decide on issues to be presented, 
and implement the conference act ivitieo . Some State agencies 
limited participation on the committee to representatives of the 
agencies with jurisdiction; others involved outside organizations 
as service provider s advocacy groups, and individual citizens to 
participate in the planning and implementation activities. 
Utah's steering committee was comprised of- 24 persons from 
various sectors of society. Calif ornia '.s conference committee 
included representatives of 17 public agencies. Connect icu^t ' s 
executive committee represented "all sectors". Idaho's Office 
of Juvenile Justice and Youth established a decentralized 
planning structure with a planning committee in each of three 
regions where the conferences were held. With very few excep- 
tions, children and youth were not involved in the pr e-conf er ence 
planning. However, the Ohio planning cominittee included youth, 
24 State agencies, voluntary groups, and par^'i;nt s . 

Some Governors sought the assistance of organizations other 
than the^ State^ agencies to cdordinate their conferences. The 
Districc of Columbia, -Nevada^ Minnesota, and South Carolina 
contracted the conference planning and implementation to a 
national association, a service provider, and universities 
respectively. Governor's Commissions, Committees or Advisory 
Councils on children and youth coordinated activities for 
Illinois, Missouri, New Jersey, West Virginia, Maryland, New 
Mexico, Mississippi, Wyoming and New York. Mississippi's 16 
member planning committee was comprised of 6 business representa- 
tives, 5 community representatives , and^5 professionals from the 
children and youth field. New Mexico's Advisory ' Committee 
included private citizens as well as representatives -from youth 
service agencies. Washington's 14 member steering committee 
included' representatives from labor, youth, business and the 
educational community in an effort to involve youth employment 
constituencies. 

-8- 
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Participant Selection Procedure 



Most State coordinating committees v.'ere given responsibility 
for participant selection. Tlie meLhod uf aelegiii(^.ng participants 
was generally tailored to the conference format. For example, 
States often held multiple conferences or meetings to encourage 
■broader participation. Their task, therefore, was not so much a 
matter of screening participants as encouraging people to become 
involved in the conferences and meetings. Colorado, New York, 
Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, Rhode Island, New Mexico, Nevada, North 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Washington, VJest Virginia, and 
Puerto Rico held multiple meetings. Similarly, other States 
designed their conferences around decentralized activities such 
as "local fairs", exhibits, training, and other activities to 
disseminate information and pi-omote broad citizen involvement. 
Vermont, California, Maryland, Montana, Nevada, New York, 
Tennessee and others partially followed this approach and opened 
the activities to all interested. 

Most States, however, preferred a conference format that 
promoted discussion of issues and preparation of recommendations. 
These States adopted explicit procedures for selecting partici- 
pants. Illinois State delegates were selected one-third by the 
Governor, one-third by the Statewide steering committee and one- 
third were elecr.cd at each of four regional conferences preceding 
the State conference. Illinois' regional delegate selection pro- 
cess accepted one-half of the participants on a first come, first 
served basis according to the return postmark on the application. 
The remaining one-half of the delegates were selected by their 
Regional Planning Committees. Indiana's steering committee of 
43 people also designed a complex procedure. They requested the 
mayors of 116 Indiana cities to appoint a representative of busi- 
ness and industry, the. presidents of Indiana's 92 boards of 
county commissions to appoint a provider of children and youth 
services or an interested citizen or parent, and the 15U State 
legislators to appoint a youth from their constituency. New 
Jersey's participants were allocated by county according to an 
AFDC-child-per-county formula with a minimum of five from each 
county In South Carolina, the state Agencies concerned with 
children and youth appointed the delegates to avoid what the con- 
ference coordinators described as "...the traditional conference 
where public school teachers communicate with other teachers, 
social workers communicate with social workers, etc. Private 
agencies, citizens and members of the legislature were also 
invi'ted to attend while children and youtn were invited to 
participate in an evening session. In the State of Washington 
the 14 member steering committee selected the participants. The 
exception to these examples is Utah whose steering committee 
found it unnecessary to observe strict rules for delegate 
selection since "... issues were, not presented and, therefore, 
there wasn't any voting on issues." 



Number and Composition of Participants 



The greatest benefit to decentralizing the national White 
House Conference may have been the interest the individual 
conferences evoked among the citizens of each State. The 
attendance figures for the varied conference events and 
activities were high. Many State final reports noted with some 
surprise and enthusiasm the number of persons that became 
involved in the conferences, fairs, local events, regional 
meetings and in the planning for these events. As Maryland 
noted . the decision to decentralize was correct .... It is not 
likely that the level of involvement would have been realized 
had the conference been a, single centralized event... 

West Virginia commented: 

"...in retrospect, the purpose of having a minimum of 24 
public meetings was valid. We heard from citizens / 
representing a broad range of socio-economic backgrounds, 
ages, geographic locat ions. ..(which) might not have been 
possible had there been one central meeting." 

Many States designed their formats specifically to involve 
broad and diverse elements of the State population . As expected, . 
States that held more than one conference, meeting or activity 
attracted more participants than the States that held one central 
conference. A sampling of attendance figures for States holding 
multi-site activities include: Idaho attracted 800 people to 3 
conferences; Illinois had 800 delegates; 98 speakers, 300 
observers and 200 volunteers for 4 regional conferences and 1 
State conference; Kansas had 900 participants at 2 conferences; 
Maryland attracted approximately 5,800 people to its various 
activities; Michigan had 5 hearings and a State conference 
attended by 600 people; Nevada attracted 2 , 000-3 , 000 people to 
its fair and 600 to its State conference; New Mexico drew 1,600 
to its 6 regional and 1 state conferences; New York drev( 
thousands to' its local affiliation events and community 
conferences; and Vermont estimates an attendance of 13,000 
participants in its 135 (+) activities. 

Many States that held one conference also attracted large 
numbers of participants. Connecticut drew 460 from all 
constituent sectors; the District of Columbia registered 70.0 
participants; Georgia had 1,032 participants; Indiana attracted 
388 delegates; Kentucky attracted 500 persons; Louisiana^ 425; 
Maine, 400 ; Missouri , 400; New Hampshire and New Jersey, 400 
each; North Carolina, 410; Ohio, 335 with 92 presenters; South 
Carolina, 600 with 32 workshops;' Washington, 500 ; Guam, 200 ; and, 
Puerto Ri'co , 250 . . ' 

-10- 
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.The individual State meetings resulted in a broader, more 
diverse participation representative of local differences than 
would have been possible at a single national conference. Many 
States made a conscious effort to "caste a wide net " and ensure 
a broad and extensive participation by its citizenry. Rhode 
Island held open hearings. Tennessee's briefings and 23 county 
meetings included civic organizations, volunteer organizations, 
professional groups, local governments. State, agencies, busi- 
nesses, industry, media, and individuals representing children 
and youth services. VVashi ngton ' s Governor Spellman "...insisted 
that participants represent the broadest spectrum of backgrounds, 
disciplines, and points of view." Michigan held a series of 
open public hearings around the State "...designed to allow 
broad citizen participation." 

Many States emphasized youth participation in the conference 
activities. In California, twenty percent of the delegates were 
youth with 700 participating in the conference's fair. Indiana s 
youth comprised 95 of its 388 delegates. Louisiana youth 
represented 185 of the 425 participants. Maine registrants 
included 25% children. One-quarter of Montana's participants 
were less than 25 years old. Seventy-percent of New Mexico s 
State conference participants were less than 18 years old. 
Ohio's goal was a forty-percent participation by youth. 
Washington's conference was attended by 100 youth, although 
"...representation for and by high-school or pre-school dropouts 
and blacks were poor to nonexi stent . " Two hundred youth attended 
Guam's conference and over 200 children and youth attended Puerto 
Puerto Rico's conference. One hundred five of the 182 partici- 
pants at Utah's conference were youth. 

Some States developed complex selection procedures. 
Illinois, Indiana, Uew Jersey and South Carolina established 
procedures tailored to assure specific participant composition. 
Conversely, a few conferences were dominated by State agency 
presenters and participants' in an effort to foster more 
effective communication between the public sectors responsible 
for children and youth activities. Many factors caused some 
states to limit conference participants to those most 
responsible for improving the State performance. These factors 
include the need for better planning, needs assesment and 
priority setting, increased coordination to reduce duplication 
and overlap in agencies' responsibilities. 

If there is a common thread to the multiple State approaches 
to participant selection and composition, it is that States 
welcomed the opportunity to tailor these policies to their con- 
ference purposes. TTie variety of participants involved, whether 
entire families in Vermont or only youth in Guam, indicates the 
diversity of State objectives and the desire to utilize the 
flexibility provided by the decentralized format. 
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Conference Formats 



States designed an imaginative variety of formats for 
conducting their conferences. The Federal funding guidelines for 
the conferences were designed to permit each State adequate 
discretion to use traditional designs or explore new approaches 
to benefit its children and youth. The variety of conference 
formats adopted reflected the multiple needs and object-^.ves of 
participating States. The formats included workshop conferences 
with a single central conference, or central and regional 
conferences; central and regional hearings; multi-site training 
conferences; multiple regional or local meetings; statewide 
surveys; a teleconference; children, youth and family activities, 
fairs and events in the local communities; and exhibits, informa- 
tion booths., presentations, and films as part of the above 
activities. 

Most States adhered to workshop/conference format that 
permitted discussion of preselected issues. States that adopted 
a single conference format include California, Connecticut, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, 
South Carolina, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. States that held multi- 
site workshop conferences include Colorado, Hawaii, Indiana, 
Kansas, Nevada, New Mexico, Rhode Island, Guam and Puerto Rico. 
The number of workshops per conference, and therefore the scope 
of the discussions, varied significantly, ranging from four or 
five workshops in Kansas and Iowa to 32 in South Carolina, 40 in 
Washington and Georgia, and 62 in Tennessee. Most of the States 
following this format held from five to ten workshops. 

Variations on the workshop/conference format were utilized 
to disseminate information or achieve other peripheral objec- 
tives. Montana, Maryland, Nevada and others set up exhibits. 
Tennessee showcased 25 successful children and youth programs. 
New Hampshire scheduled film and slide presentations. Missouri's 
evening session described programs that had become success 
stories. North Carolina's Governor invited "50 outstanding per- 
sons from business/industry .and Chambers of Commerce" to attend 
a Luncheon/Business Roundtabl0 to discuss the relationship of 
business and industry to children and youth needs and programs. 

The hearings format was used by 2 State , Testimony was 
given by prearranged presentors and by members of the public in 
open discussion periods. Michigan conducted 5 hearings in 
addition to their central conference. Rhode Island held open 
hearings, with 40 of the 700 participants invited providing oral 
testimony. 

-14- 
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In addition to the hearings and conference/workshop formats, 
several States designed conference activities tailored to the 
special needs and interests of their constituencies or to the 
goals established by their conference coordinators. New York 
State's design included three levels of activity: Local Eyent 
Affiliation (local activities, workshops, presentations, fairs, 
etc.), Community Conferences on Youth Leadership Development, 
and specialized institutes to explore specific issues. New York 
reported that the design "...involved a great many more New 
Yorkers including young people, in the designing and conducting 
of a conference than one central event could have." Vermont used 
most of its conference funds to have a celebration of children 
and youth at sixty-six sites across the State. Skeptical that a 
single State or national conference alone could produce signifi- 
cant change or improvement, Vermont sponsored family activities, 
games, workshops, contests, and storytelling in many town fairs 
"...to promote healthy and productive interaction for family 
members." Maryland's conference included in-school activities, 
surveys, essays and articles for the media, displays at shopping 
malls and conference sites, fifty smaller events (familyj skate 
night, open houses, church services, dinners, recognition (if out- 
standing young people), several large scale family and community 
events (fairs, talent shows, breakfast receptions), thirteen 
public forums, and a central conference with sixty-three 
workshops. Tennessee 's _^desire to foster increased interest in 
volunteerism and assess the status of children's services the 
local level resulted in a conference format that- nc , -jei 
meetings in 23 counties. West Virginia held 24 meetings to 
assess iQcnl "eou;^ ^^.u to provide citizens with an opportunity 
to discuss the pcobiems and concerns related to children and 
youth. These decentralized activities presented opportunities 
for widespread public involvement unavailable in the single 
conference format. Pennsylvania conducted a one-hour telecon- 
ference on the Statewide Public Television Network to reach the 
largest possible audience and stimulate interest in children and 
youth programs. The participants included a 17 year old student, 
a college educator, and two representatives from the State educa- 
tion and welfare agencies. Utah'.^s conference "...was designed 
to be a process-training conference rather than one that dealt 
just with content issues." The activities emphasized the 
positive contributions of youth, with youth comprising the- 
majority of participants. North Carolina's central conference 
was dedicated in part to a training exercise designed to equip 
pa-c-ticipants to return to their respective counties and convene 
follow-up conferences on the local needs of their children and 
youth. 

Many States conducted surveys as their sole conference 
activity or as" a support to other activities. Texas adopted the 
former approach. It conducted an extensive study of attitudes 
toward the problems of children and youth and covered such areas 
as a statistical portrait of the Texas family, the problems of 
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children and youth as defined by the States residents, an 
evaluation of the State's performance and a discussion of the 
proper rolo of State government. Hawaii, Idaho, Michigan, 
Montana, and Rhode Island conducted surveys or public opinion 
polls which, while varying in purpose and statistical reliabil- 
ity, permitted States to assess constituent priorities or refine 
topics for discussion at their conferences. 

Of value to many readers will be the conference formats that 
provided for a di^scussion of successful model programs. Model 
programs were cited as possible solutions to specific problems 
considered at the conferences. For example, the California 
conference presented model programs for each of its workshop 
areas in job training , job development , youth entrepreneur ship, 
etc. Georgia, Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, N,ew York, 
North Carblina, Ohio, Rhode island, and South Carolina and 
Tennessee all attempted to go beyond general recommendations by 
proposing specific and promising model programs for further 
review or implementation. A separate listing of model programs 
considered at the State conferences is contained in Appendix B. 



Conference Purposes 



The variety of conference purposes and activities indicated 
the diversity of State concerns; interests, and creative ideas. 
States utilized the conference funds to identify^ and rank local 
needs, define pressing public concerns by conducting public 
opinion polls, determine' the appropriate, role of the State 
government in the provision of children and youth services, 
reevaluate State spending priorities, improve coordination, and 
communication among State agencies and between ' State agencies 
and the private sector, expand cit^izen interest and involvement 
in children and youth activities, intensify business commitment 
to addressing children and youth problems, provide discussion of 
preselected topics and prepare recommendations for implementa- 
tion, disseminate information to public regarding State programs, 
and expose participants to "model" or successful programs as 
potential solutions to State problems. 

New Federalism, the current economic environment and the 
impact of reduced federal spending for 'many social service 
programs were very much on the minds of the organizers and 
participants of these conferences. The desire of State Governors 
and their citizens to find solutions to increasingly intractable 
and pressing problems created a sense of urgency to conference 
deliberations and activities. The general concern was for 
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immeclinte and workable solutions. Listening to citizen concerns, 
discussing needs and spending priorities?=S^veloping specific 
program recommendations, and proposing mode\ programs or other 
solutions seemed the natural focus of deliberations. Solutions, 
not resolutions, -^lay aptly suggest the tone. In spite of the 
widespread recognition that StateB were entering an era of 
restricted budgets to bo allocated among many legitimate compet- 
ing needs, few conferences were sympathetic to a reduction in 
funds or services for children and youth. Connecticut's survey 
reflects the views of most conferences in noting that "In 
summary, the survey revealed that while people of the State of 
Connecticut have accepted the realities of federal budget 
cutbacks, they are not ready to trim programs whicli help children 
and youth . " 

The new Federal policies and implementation o ^ block -rant ;j 
cc'used many 'statfr governments to use the cOi. f eveuces to develop 
action agenda for the decade, to reevaluate needs and spending 
priori* i'>s, and develop specific program recommendations, 
ronferonces were motivated to look for more affective ways to 
coordinate financial and human resources, and to seek out State 
programs that not only work well, but achieve their goals within 
present budget limita- tions. The current economy and Federal 
policies presented the States with a challenge that permeated the 
conferences' activities, the challenge of allocating shrinking 
resources and finding budgetary and program solutions in a period 
of necessary and pressing change. These objectives were most 
frequently implemented through a format of workshops covering 
single issues. The conferences were organized under such titles 
as- b?ew Jersey's "Call for Action to Create a Caring Community 
for our Children and Ourselves"; Connecticut ' s "Chi Idren : A 
Shared Responsibility"; the District of Columbia s A New World 
for Children and Youth: Challenge of the Eighties ; Florida s 
"Children Growing Up in a Changing Society "; -Hawai i s Hawaii m 
the Eighties: Decade for Youth and Families ; Illinois 
"Children's Priorities in the 80's"; Idaho's Governor s 
Conference on Children and Youth"; Kentucky's, "Today s Child- 
Tomorrow's Future"; Montana's "Exploring the Headwaters of _ 
Children and Youth in the 80 's"; Louisiana's A Time to Act ; _ 
Massachusett's "Action Agenda for the 80's"; and New Hampshire s 
"The Changing Pictcre in Children and Youth Services: A Look 
Beyond the Block Grants". 

Other States also pursued similar objectives but limited 
deliberations and recommendations to a single subiect of compel- 
ling interest. For example, the State of Washington, concerned 
with its depressed economy, chose the theme of youth employment. 
Vermont, aroused by a highly publicized and tragic incident ' 
involving two young victims, dedicated its central conference 
activities to the theme of child sexual abuse. Tennessee 
emphasized the need for increasing involvement of the private 
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sector and titled its conference "The Tennessee Volunteers for 
Children Project". Wisconsin's conference focused on child 
welfare with the central theme "In Search of ... Permanency for 
Children." Iowa chose a "Conference on Crinie Prevention". 
Minnesota titled its conference "Stress and V/ork - Addressing 
the Needs of Children, Youth and Parents: Models for Self 
Reliance". Nevada's conference "Expanded Horizons in Child 
Welfare: Taking C<)re of More" with Less" was concerned with 
child abuse and neglect. Kansas' "Keeping Our Youth in Kansas" 
and California's Conference on Youth EmpJoyment" shared a common 
theme. 

A second common purpose of many conferences was the 
promotion of private sec tor involvemeiit in supporting exi sting 
and developing new programs appropriate to a decade promising 
increasing governmental, demographic, and family changei5. This 
general theme took many forms — genera t ing interest in volunteer- 
ism, defining roles of business and- citizens, proposing and exhi- 
biting model programs, exploring areas of common concern with 
the private and non-profit sector — all of which were intended to 
stimulate private sector involvement and encourage 
public/'pri vate partnership in children and youth affai rs . 
Tennessee's conference activities were devoted to developing a 
network of volunteers and defining new areas for volunteer 
contributions in children and '^outh programs. North Carolina 
focused on private programs already meeting the needs of certain 
groups of children and published a booklet titled "Private 
Sector Possibilities for Helping Children in North Carolina". 
Georgia rejected a format of position papers, resolutions, and 
delegates and instead designed its conference to emphasize the 
partnership between the public and private sectors. Ohio's 
general theme was to showcase 

volunteer programs for children and youth and to emphasize the 
role of youth as volunteers. California, Mississippi, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, South Carolina, Utah, Vermont and West 
Virginia also incorporated the iiheme o^: public/private sector 
partnership into their conference activities. 

A third recurring conference purpose was the assessment of 
the State and local programs serving children and youth. These 
States focused the conference deliberations on the adequacy of 
current programs, existing gaps in or duplication of services, 
means of improving coordination among service providers and 
administering agencies, and the proper roles of local. State and 
federal governments. For example. New Jersey concluded that 
their conference "...was highly productive in building public 
understanding of the need to reform the service-delivery system" 
and to improve services. Kentucky's conference was intended 
"...to develop strategies to maintain and strengthen existing 
services to children and youth in the wake of recent federal and 
state budget reductions." Many states discussed the quality of 
current programs and proposed improvements while also pursuing 
other conJ^rence objectives . Conferences dedicated to producing 
an action agenda for the 80 ' s were inevitably involved in 
exploring the effectiveness of existing services. 
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A fourth common conference purpose incorporated a significant 
outreach effor^: to involve State citizenry in the well-being of 
children and youth. Conferences were designed to achieve a 
Variety of goals - create greater community responsibility; 
encourage increased youth involvement; extend community awareness 
and knowledge of problems and concerns; foster dialogue among 
children, youth, families, and organ\zat ions ; disseminate infor- 
mation; promote the development cf children and youth advocacy 
networks; involve' youth in community life; provide activities to 
promote healthy and productive interaction of family members. 
To these ends, States held a variety of State and local 
"activities, meetings, fairs, dinners, workhops, exhibits, and 
school activities. Maine, Maryland, Missouri, New York, and 
Vermont adopted their conference formats to achieve these 
purposes. California, Iowa,* Minnesota, Montana, New Jersey, 
south Dakota, Washington and Guam also embraced these goals to a 
lesser degree. 

Ascertaining citizen preferences related to children and 
youth affairs was a fifth conference purpose shared by several 
States. A few States obtained a limited sampling of preferences 
by gathering information from conference participants. 
Connecticut, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Rhode island, Texas and West 
Virginia adopted more extensive polling procedures and conducted 
public opinion surveys of varying scientific validity. Texas' 
conference activity was the conduct of statewide survey and the 
preparation of a final report titled "A Study of Attitudes in 
Che State of Texas - The Problems of Children and Youth". 

/ 



Discussion Topics 



Conference themes were chosen to reflect the general purpose 
of each conference. Within that substantive framework, specific 
topics were selected for discussion usually within workshops . 
Most Governors delegated the choice of topics to the agency, 
organization, commission or entity responsible for coordinating 
the state's activities. In niost States*, the coordinators decided 
how the conference topics would be selected. The approaches 
were diverse. Some States relied on the coordinating committee 
to select the topics; others used public opinion surveys or 
existing ' State reports. Whatever the method of selection, most 
States chose similar broad areas for discussion at their 
conf e rences . 

An analysis of recurring topics of those States that held 
workshop conferences risks oversimplifying and miscategor izing 
the discussions. Several States did not intend that their 
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conferences produce recommendations for their Governors. Those 
tnat did chose their own topics and used their own terminology. 
For example, juvenile justice, juvenile delinquency, legal 
systems, secure care, residential care, vandalism and crime, 
parenting, family support services, fosher care, recreation and 
leisure time, substance abuse, and job opportunities are copies 
that ^have overlapping concerns. Discussion of one may have 
touched upon all others, although the agenda may have high- 
lighted only one subject. Determining which topics were most 
frequently discussed therefore requires making subjective judge- 
ments subject to interpretive error. Given these limitations^, 
the following summary will provide the reader with a general idea 
of the frequency with which the discussion topics recurred. The 
topic titles are the Department's. They approximate terms used 
in most, but not all. State reports. (A sampling of State 
recommendations is contained in Chapter' IV), 

The areas of most common interest included youth employment, 
child care, health and Inental health, child welfare services, 
education, child abuse and neglect, juvenile justice and juvenile 
delinquency, volunteers, involvemenc of the .private sector, 
alcoholism and substance abuse, and adolescent sexuality. These 
topics were frequently t^e subjects of individual workshops. 
Within these broad areas, subjects of more limited scope were 
frequently touched upon in the workshops. They include:^ Youth 
Employment - Youth Entrepreneur ship / job training, job creation, 
tax policies, work ethics, regulations? Child Care - latch key 
children, licensing, working parents, single parent families, 
improving the quality of child care, private sector and child 
care; Health - nutrition, prenatal care, parent education, mental 
health, access to health services, continuum of care; Child 
Welfare Services - emergency services, permanency planning, 
preventive care; Education - sex education,' financing, family 
life preparation and parenting, vandalism, dropouts, after school 
activities, career preparation and special needs? Child Abuse 
and Neglect - sexual abuse, children in danger, residential care? 
Juvenile Justice - legal system, secure care, crime and violence. 
Other topics frequently covered included public and private 
sector cooperation, networking, recreation and leisure time, and 
children with special needs. A few States limited their confer- 
ences to a discussion of one subject. Their workshops frequently 
concentrated on these more narrowly focused sub-topics. For 
example, California, Minnesota and Washington conducted indivi- 
dual workshops cn job training, job development,- "counseling, 
youth entrepreneur ship , tax policies affecting youth employment, 
and work ethics, rather than conducting one general workshop on 
youth employiAent. 

A few general topics recurred with such frequency and 
concern that they merit further discussion. The issue of youth 
employment was addressed in over half the States holding 
conferences. Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota and 
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Washington chose it as a major conference theme. If combined 
with related topics as child care, education {career prepara- 
tion), and private sector involvement, the topic was touched 
upon in some form in most of the conferences . Inflation, high 
youth unemployment rates, social service cutbacks, reductions in 
Federal budget expendi cur es , and continuing concern with youth 
problems found expression in extensive discussions of youth 
employment issues* States explored a wide range of sub--topics 
inclvMing tax policies to encourage employment, career training, 
in school and on the job, creation of job opportunities, and 
State ai.i Federal regulatrions and legislation inhibiting youth 
employment. 

The general topic of education was a?LSo discussed at most 
conferences. Several education subjects overlapped wita other 
broad areas, as career preparation courses with employment/ and 
sex education curriculum with teenage pregnancy. The subjects 
explored ranged widely. They included discussion of curricula, 
need for equitable distribution of State funds, after school • 
activities, gifted and talented children, mainst reaming handi- 
capped children, school vandalism and dropouts. The education 
system frequently became the locus for addressing tangentially 
related problems or concerns. Examples include establishing a 
variety of after school recreation and leisure activities to 
accomodate latch key children and "bored" youth; utilizing fully 
school facilities for community activities and adult education 
courses in parenting; establishing family life education courses 
to prepare youth for marriage, jobs, and the "adult" world; 
introducing extensive sex education courses to address problems 
of teenage pregnancy; offering ' effective drug counseling and 
education to address the pervasive State, concern with substance 
abuse; and providing health screening in each school. 

Health and health related topics were^s a third major subject 
of recurring concern to States holding workshop conferences. 
Comprehensive health services, health screening, health educa- 
tion, preventive care model, early intervention programs, 
•'education on parenting nutrition, mental health, prenatal care, 
need for increased funds, adolescent pregnancy, and availability 
c ^ health services were topics that arose frequently in 
conference workshops. Mental health and prenatal care topics 
recurred most frequently. 

Child welfare, child abuse and neglect, and juvenile justice 
issues were also recurring topics of State conference workshops. 
In discussing these issues, many conferences supported preventive 
measures to solving youth problems. Consequently, provision of 
family support services was frequently cited as a means to 
addressing stressful family situations that might erupt into 
child abuse or necessitate foster care placement for affected 
children. Prevalent topics for discussion included the 
importance of comprehensive emergency and family support 
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services; more, and better licensed foster care facilities; 
tighter administr at ive control and increased accountability 
within the States* foster care systems; child sexual abuse; 
encouraging and facilitating permanent homes and placements for 
children adrift/in the system; streamlining court procedures to 
assure prompt and careful disposition of juvenile cases; 
separating, youth -involved in misdemeanors from felons and "hard 
core** serious offenders? and providing alternatives such as 
half-way houses for dealiag with ^youthful offenders. Violence, 
juvenile delinquency and vandalism also were 'discussed in numer- 
ous workshop deliberations. Recommendations often reflected very 
different approaches from stiffer penalties to provision of 
exten'sive services designed to address multiple problems and 
causes. 

Alcoholism, drug abuse, and teenage pregnancy also recur as 
important State concerns. Many States focused on the role of 
schools in addressing these issues. Alcohol and, drug abuse prob- 
lems pL'ompted recommendations af f e^^ing school curricula, after- 
school activities, school superv ision , counseling services , and 
parent education*- In addition, drug and drinking lays, community 
treatment programs, and media por rayal of youth were issues 
frequently mentioned. Establishing programs designed to serve 
children of alcohol ic parents was a prominent concern of the New 
York Conference. Teenage pregnancy also received prominent 
attention. Discussions focused on the role of schools, parents, 
and community resources to address a problem which one State 
characterized as reaching e'pidemic proper t ions , 

'Child care received ^ prominent attention. Its visibility is 
not' unexpected as day care influences many aspects )f family life 
and children and youth issues. Quality and availability of day 
care continue to be of .concern to most conferences,'. Licensing 
of facilities, latch-key children, tax incentives, assessment of 
needs, lack of business commitment to providing child care, 
increasing numbers of single parent families, costs, training and 
monitoring of providers, establishment of resource and referral 
agencies, were among the more common issues probed. As with most 
topics that touched upon service delivery, discussions turned to 
the need fCr greater coordination among the public agencies, the 
providers, public schools, and the private sector. 

Also noteworthy was the recurrence of cross-cutting concerns 
including the need for improved public/private sector coopera- 
tion, expanded networking and use of volunteers, improving the 
quality and amount of media ' coverage, and coordination and 
integration of services. VJhether as a conference theme, workshop 
subject, or common thread of several workshop deliberations, 
these issues were of pervasive . concern to States pressed by the 
reality of a weakened economy and scarcer resources stretched 
thin by increasing demand. Exploring ways of ameliorating these 
r^r oh 1 ciTTifc; )r\f:xnAmi^ ^mn^^r^^ nr pyoli-cit tooics of manv conferences. 



Improving the quality of services delivered, ensuring that^ needed 
services^were not squandered in duplicative efforts , finding new 
methods of integrating services to reach more people effectively 
at reduced costs per constituent, enlisting the cooperation and 
commitment of business in \mproving existing programs and imple- 
menting new prograiu.'Tf and rethinking how volunteers could serve 
youth and children in both private and public sector roles were 
goals that punctuated the final reports. State recommendations 
and findings related to these and other recurring subjects are 
contained in Chapter IV. 
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CHAPTER IV 



STATE RECOMMENDATIONS: A SELECTIVE SUMMARY 



ERIC 



state FindinGs/Recommendat ions 



The recommendations presented in this chapter are a sampling 
from the 45 State conference reports. Because the recommenda- 
tions emanate from' diverse perspectives, many conclusions may 
not be relevant, useful to, or supported by ever'^ State or the 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. The recommenda- 
tions will, however, permit States and participants to compare 
notes and stimulate a dialogue valuable to all committed to 
improving the quality of life for children and youth. For 
readers interested in reviewing individual State reports. 
Appendix A contains a verbatim executive summary of each 
conference's activities^ a list of substantive topics explored 
by each conference and the name of a contact person who can 
provide more detailed information. 

Not all reports submitted include findings. Several States 
wished to promote conference outcomes that were not compatible 
with the conference/workshop format and its resulting set of 
recommendations. These States supplanted the conference format 
with a variety of approaches discussed earlier in this summary. 
These approaches were enthusiastically embraced by the respective 
state .conference coordinators. While not providing recommenda- 
tions, their final reports describe approaches and activities 
that offer the reader a source of new ideas to enrich State and 
private sector involvement with children and youth. 

The recommendations from the stace reports are divided into 
the following categories for ease of reference: Health, 
Education, Youth Employment,' Day Care, Child Welfare Services, 
Alcohol and Drug Abuse, Recreation and Leisure Activities, 
Juvenile Justice, Teenage Pregnancy , and Child Abuse and Neglect. 



Health 



o Investigate availability of creative funding from the private 
sector for health and nutrition programs. 

o Develop and disseminate a directory of available health and 
social services for children and youth. 

o Ensure that ^programs and .services, both public and private'^ 
are not duplicated. 
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Encourage and provide funding for community-based organiza- 
tions providing health and mental health. 

Mandate a comprehen 3ive Health Education/Nutrition Program 
for grades K-12. 

Establish :hild passenger safety legislation for children 
under four > ear s old . 

Emphasize primary prevention and early intervention through 
development ^f programs in the voluntary sector (private 
agencies , civic groups, churches / etc . ) and in public and 
non-profit agencies related to early intervention (schools, 
hospitals, health departments). 

Create linkages among all mental health agencies, social.^ 
institutions, individuals, and agencies involved in the care 
and treatment of children by establishing interagency 
commissions at the State and local levels. 

Provide on;^oing evaluation and monitoring of mental health 
programs. . 

Ensure that children and youth obtain their share of the 
State menta health dollar by allocating to them a 
percentage c. funds equal to that percentage of children 
within the St te's total population. 

Establish continuum of mental health service programs. 

Establish programs to ensure, that transportation to mental 
health agencies is available to those in need of assistances- 
require schools to facilitate mental health services within 
school settings; establish incentives for businesses to 
develop responsible family employment practices and employee 
assistance programs. 

Define cle...rly the needs and legal rights of children and 
youth in as se 'sing mental health services. 

Include education on parenting and family life in the school 
curriculum beginning with first graders. 

Enforce existing immunization laws.. 

Increase community education for early childhood preventive 
health services. 

Increase interagency coordination to assure early 
immunization. 

Incorporate j^arenting education into the services provided 
by subsidized day care. 



Implement a campaign to discontinue corporal punishment in 
group homes and public schools.^ 

Make preventive health screening a requirement for Medicaid 
children . 

Update the State school health code. 

Develop financial support for children not included in the 
health care network by allocating general funds for non- 
medical eligible indigent children. 

Establish a program for parents of pregnant youth to help 
them cope with their own feelings, as well as the feelings 
of their child . 

Allow State support for independent living arrangements for 
youth that are safe but do not "fit" current State 
regulat ions . 

Increase the number of child development training programs. 

Develop public avjareness programs about handicapping 
conditions that include identification and referral to 
appropriate agencies. 

Develop a Statewide directory (with a toll-free number) of 
available regional services for initial referrals, diagnosis, 
treatment and follow-up of handicapping conditions. 

Develop a system to track the care of each handicapped child. 

Combine voluntary medical and dental services and include 
them in comprehensive services for indigent children. 

Commit increased public dollars for health services to 
indigent children. 

Establish a comprehensive community system of mental health 
and mental retardation services to ensure that no citizen 
becomes institutionalized due to the unavailability of 
adequate, less restrictive care. Violent and dangerous 
patients should be confined and receive treatment in locked 
settings that would ensure careful assessment of progress to 
guarantee, in so far as possible, their safety in the 
community before discharge is allowed. 

Do not consider policy decisions that could result in 
unnecessary institutionalization of mentally ill or mentally 
retarded persons. 

Establish or maintain a strong commitment to immunization 
and fluoridation programs. 



Reduce infant mortality by: Targeting efforts at population 
groups and geographic areas with high infant mortality rates; 
preventing low birth weight infants? providing good prenatal 
care/ quality obstetrical care, and good prenatal nutritions- 
establishing systematic anti-smoking campaigns; and engaging 
in research to reduce miscarriages. 

Strengthen efforts to develop positive, preventive health 
habits among children and youth, particularly in the areas 
of smoking prevention, physical fitness, and nutrition 
education . 

provide the State with sufficient staff and resources to 
fulfill four primary functions; collecting and disseminating 
data; developing and enforcing health care standards; provi- 
ding technical assistance; and administering funds for health 
care services. 

Encourage research to determine the factors contributing to 
strong and healthy families from different life styles. 

Obtain increased revenues for children's services by passing 
additional State taxes, such as a levy on the marriage 
license and increased tax on tobacco and alcohol. 

Expand the availability of evening health care services for 
children since so many parents work during the^day. 

Provide comprehensive adolescent pregnancy prevention and 
treatment programs, free pregnancy testing, early pre-natal 
care, aad health care of infants born to teenagers. 

Provide periodic mandatory physical examinations of school 
children. Include eye and dental examinations. 

Support the establishment of a centralized program office 
responsible for children's services which would determine 
current budgetary and expenditure levels and recognize the 
need for equity in spending for children and youth services. 

Assure coordination of services among State agencies dealing 
with children to eliminate gaps in service delivery. 



structure requirements f'^r high school to match entry 
requirements for jobs, life in society, entrepreneurship , and 
college. 

Develop an internship and cooperative education program that 
utilizes agencies and businesses . 

Develop plans to encourage students to stay in school, 
including increased utilization of counselors. 

Develop a system to ensure effective mainst reaming of special 
education students into available training programs at the 
junior and senior high levels. 

Share space between the school system and other agencies to 
ensure that there are no underutilized floors in school 
buildings . 

Distribute State education funds more equitably within the 
State. 

Encourage academic excellence and achievement at all grade 
levels in all areas. 

Research and establish higher academic standards while 
recognizing individual needs. 

Support the concept of school-based management and local 
control with rewards and penalties appropriately applied to 
local districts. 

Provide salaries adequate to attract capable teachers, 
prov3.de better learning materials, and reduce jurisdictional 
inequities. 

Institute teacher competency testing for subject mastery and 
use of English language, provide compensation education, and 
assign the best teachers to earliest grades. 

Promote sVudents based on achievement, not age. 

Provide isolated classrooms for disruptive children. 

Provide parents with more information and education about 
their children's rights, services available, and career and 
job opor tunities ; provide support activities to better relate 
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parents of handicapped children to service providers; provide 
exercise classes tailored to the disabilities of physically 
handicapped children. 

Limit children's television viewing time; do not use tele- 
vision as a baby-sitter. 

Promote vocational programs at an earlier age by encouraging 
local business to provide career on--the-job training opportu- 
nities through tax incentive legislation to businesses, using 
social workers as resource people in schools to get parents 
and students together, providing more active and aggressive 
counseling in homes and communities. 

Emotionally Disturbed! Develop a needs assessment; coordi^ 
nate health services , counseling services within each 
school ; seek alternative funding from foundations , civic 
groups, and corporations; improve in-service training. 

Talented and Gifted Child: Develop programs and opportuni- 
ties tailored to needs; provide early identification; develop 
more creative uses of community resources, i.e., computer, 
engineering, on-site; reduce the teacher/pupil ratio; train 
regular classroom >:^>:chers and aides; employ a full-time 
coordinator for tee'cing, coordinating community resources, 
training, etc.; develop graduate school course work in the 
area. 

Latch-key Child: Coordinate and expand use of existing 
resources; use public school building to provide supervised 
program of recreation art and in the evening for parents and 
children; use volunteers and volunteer " programs (e.g., the 
foster grandparent program); expand range of chij.d care 
services . 

Reorganize school districts to accomodate severely declining 
enrollments; encourage private sector involvement and work 
study programs. 

Provide adequate funding to meet the needs of children in 
kindergarten. Head Start, day care, protective services, 
adoption, and foster care; provide classes in child develop- 
ment in high school . 

Coordinate and consolidate services at the community level. 

Retain sex equity as a priority commitment of the Federal 
government and make it a priority of State governments. 

Introduce occupational information in educational programs, 
beginning in elementary school so that work related sex 
stereotypes can be addressed at the earliest possible time. 
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Compensate for the Federal dollars devoted to educational 
equity for women and girls thac may be lost by Federal 
cutbacks . 

Consider issues of sex equity in future revisions of the 
educational cur r iculum. 

Encourage greater parent interest and involvement in the 
education of their children* 

Restore and increase managerial and academic quality in 
public education by: Guaranteeing the physical safety of 
students within the public schools; raising curricular and 
achievement standards; returning to basic academic instruc- 
tion and increasing discipline within the schools; reforming 
employment practices to ensure sound hiring practices that 
bring competent, adequately prepared, motivated, and dedi- 
cated personnel into public school systems; and resisting 
forces striving to eliminate humanistic education. 

Ensure that the education provided adequately prepares 
children and youth for responsible and productive adulthood 
in an increasingly complex and technological society, 
suggestions include developing critical world issues 
curricula, examining the future of society, establishing 
stronger linkages between public school systems and 
community colleges, and ei;suring that all high school 
graduates have at least one marketable employment skill. 

Foster positive social behavior by: Establishing 
self-improvement classes and self-help courses; offering 
more intense counseling; using peer group therapy. 

Reduce the incidence of school vandalism and violence. 



Youth Employment 



o Improve the coordination among those individuals and institu- 
tions best able to address the problems of youth unemploy- 
ment. Efforts are oft^=^n rt^dundant , wasteful , and lack 
di rect ion. 

o Establish adopt-a-school programs. Address legal and union 
barriers. Combine school and work and proceed youth by 
youths block by block rather than globally. 

o Develop and support a literacy center. 
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Explore the feasibility of setting up a public employnent 
corporation. 

Develop strategies to encourage more public knowledge and 
discussion of the negative effects of stereotyping in educa- 
tion and employment and of the positive steps that are being 
taken at State and local levels to combat those effects. 

Offer city and state tc.x incentives to corpore.t ions willing 
to develop corporate cnild care either through developing 
their own centers, offering employee vouchers, subsidizing 
existing centers or other ways. 

Change regulations so that parents on public assistance 
would be eligible for child care when they receive training 
or attend school as well as when they work for wages. 

Use well equipped facilities (i.e., public vocational 
schools) for vocational training geared to out-of -school 
populat ions . 

Improve career preparation, including comprehensive career- 
education programs for kindergarten through high school 
students; mandate competence tests at regular intervals for 
the basic 3-R skills; establish career resource centers; pro- 
vide early assessment of skills; teach basic life-adjustment 
and survival skills; and, provide various work-training 
experiences. 

Expand employment opportunities by: .on-the-job training; 
encouraging new industries; enhancing opportunities for 
youth employment through tax incentives and other means; 
and, examining when necessary, reforming those rules and 
regulations that discourage youth employment. 

Ensure that conference recommendations are disseminated. 
The V/hite House Conferences on Children and Youth in 1960 
and 1970 had come to remarkably similar conclusions 
regarding the inadequacy of basic-skills training, the lack 
of job opportunities for youth, and the absence of effective 
coordination among career-counseling services. 

Develop remedies for four major characteristics that inhibit 
youth in their job seeking abilities - poor work ethics, 
poor basic skills, lack of career awareness, and deficient 
job search skills. 

Develop communication vehicles to relate opportunities to 
youth. 

Disseminate information regarding programs, legislation and 
incentives that can educate and motivate the employers to 
. -hire youth. 
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Remove ir.ajor legal and regulatory obstacles to hiring youth, 

especially those imposed By Federal, State and union labor 

laws which restrict youth from operating heavy equipment and 

limit the number of hours youth can work after school. 

Legislate a sub-minimum wage or training stipend. High wages 
and increases in insurance premiums for general safety and 
legal vehicle liability discourage employers from hiring 
youth . 

Look into employers concern with Federal requirements to 
transfer the subsidized trainees to unsubsidized States 
within a 120-day period. 

Review the following concerns in the area of high technology: 
regulatory and legal requirements, lack of technical skills, 
and the expense of training youth who will not remain biyond 
the summer . 

Encourage youth ent repreneurship by providing jobs that will 
promote personal development and future job orientation and 
aspirations, instead of quasi-work experience that may cur- 
tail achievement motivation levels. 

Provide linkage between the public and private sector and 
develop a clearer definition of the roles each could play. 
Solutions include : 

Establishing links between private, public and 
ef^ucation sectors. Develop vehicles for input and 
interaction between the three sectors. 

- Developing means of communicating training opportunities 
and youth accomplishments — especially for those youth 
viho are not currently part of the informal network that 
is already established . 

Providing accessibility for both youth and employer to 
accurate and realistic labor market information through 
local clearinghouses for job orders which would be 
available for local 'deliverers. 

- Strengthening youth competence :.n getting and keeping a 
job by encouraging a more flexible career /educatiqn 
oriented curriculum in schools and by employers building 
in skills advancement ladders for all employees, thus 
openi ng jobs for less skilled workers . 

Developing a clearinghouse for jobs so that duplication 
of effort and clogging the system by too many job search 
agencies and too few jobs is alleviated. 



Strenathening the invclver.ent of unions in employing 
and -iraining vouch, and in all networking efforts. 

"rovide accurate labor market data for each community 
through a local clearinghouse for job orders to which all 
.local deliverers have access. 

neveloD coiT-,ir;unication vehicles to relay opportunities by 
establishing a newsletter to all sectors and local networks, 
and improving the existing networks. 

Prepare employers to accept youth by developing a 
supervisor's manual and course for working with youth. 

Ensure that vouth have transportation to the work site by 
providing them with information on the types of transporta- 
tion available, resolving license problems, negotiating car 
insurance rates, luxury taxes, etc. 

Review Regulations and Legal Requirements: Remove legal and 
regulatory constraints; attempt to compensate for the loss 
of CETA funding which has far-reaching effects on vocational 
education; enact legislation to create incentives for 
employers such as tax credits; improve the operation of 
subsidized employement programs. 

Maintain the minimum wage at its current level, lower the 
minimum age for work permits to 14 years, increase a revolv- 
ing loan fund available to small businesses, publicize 
successful wo^k rcle models, and emphasize the establishment 
. and support of small businesses to increase employment 
ODOortunit ies . 
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Day Care 



o increase the supply of quality day care services. 

o Improve coordination of services for children and youtl 
including before and after school services. 

o Ensure more involvement of. public schools in finding anc 
providing before and after school programs. 

o increase coordination between public schools and private da; 
care progr.=ims. 

o Improve coordination among licensing and zoning personnel 
and initiate monitoring. 
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Link and maximize the use of day care resources through 
agency ( ies ) responsible . 

Conduct needs assessment to evaluate present and projected 
day care needs. 

Improve coordination between public school and day care 
centers in curriculum development, and transition from day 
care to public schools. 

Establish a statewide coalition of community advocacy groups 
committed to school-age child care. 

Clarify the issues for effective advocacy; establish a 
strong case for school age child care; and compile a needs 
assessment which would address total potential need, based 
on state family demographics and employment statistics, the 
differing needs of all age groups, from the early school 
child through adolescence,' and a census of currently 
existing programs and program constituencies. 

Develop a comprehensive • and effective State tJay care policy. 

Promote the establishment of day care resource and referral 
agencies throughout the State. 

Encourage State agencies and emjployers pro-viding day care 
subsidies to parents to, increase parental choice in making 
child care arrangements through the use of day care vouchers. 

Supplement the cost of child care, as necessary, for children 
of AFDC recipients to 'ensure access to quality day care of 
parental choice. • 

Provide tax credits and deductions to support in-home family 
care. of handicapped children. 

Recognize that the best day care is provided by families and 
make staying ^t home economically feasible for mothers. 

' Encourage student participation in their own services and 
after - scht)61 activities. Students should be involved in 
planning, problem formulation and problem solving. 

Publicize the .merits of service to youth, parents and the 
community. Students need to be involved in meaningful 
service activities. Outreach to youngsters should be 
expanded. Community leaders should.be educated regarding 
the need for more services for children after school. 



Institute collabora*:rve efforts with business , industry, and 
private sector providers around a range of options as: 

Vouchers for parents to use in obtaining child care. 

Information and referral services. 

Slots in centers and homes paid for by the employer. 

Businesses owning and operating day care services. 

Businesses providing space for a center operated by , 
someone else. 

Businesses giving cash contributions on an annual basis 
for child care facilities. 

Several businesses supporting one child care facility. 

Businesses providing guarantees for loans. 

Businesses and industries providing lower interest 
loans or liberal payment plans for loans. 

Increase public awareness, of the availability of services, 
and how to select services. 

Establish an office to handle chiluzen and youth affairs and 
day care - consolidate major programs. 

Develop or increase State tax crcdi,ts for day care services 
for single-parent and multi-child households. ,t 

Explore feasibility of priVvHtJly subsidized day care based 
on sliding scale payments foi families of all income levels. 

Provide a neighborhood or community based system for "latch 
key" children. 

Ensure collaboration of community, private and public 
efforts, and reexamine work practices that affect care of 
children, such as flexible working hours, part-time or 
shared positions, leave privileges, etc. 

Provide for adequate licensing of day care facilities , 
enforcement of existing requirements and simplification of 
requirements. . • 

Explore tax incentives to encourage and support 
implementation of communi ty--based day care facilities and 
r^r^-c;T+-#3 Qirirvires at olaces of employment. 



o Establish day care as a priority item for low-interest 
government loans to private day care programs for 
operational or capital improvement purposes. 

o Explore ways for unions to offer child care services to 
employees as a negotiable fringe benefit in collective 
bargaining • 

o Increase training and, monitoring activities. 



Child Welfare Services 



o Prepare States to meet the goals and requirements of PL 
96-272, The Child Welfare and Adoption Assistance Act of 
1980, 

o Improve legal procedures to facilitate the adoption process, 

o Institute a guardian ad litem program to provide legal 
representation for all dependent children (abused/ 
neglected, -abandoned children^ and children charged with 
status* of fenses , e.g., runav;ays, ungovernables , truants). 

o Provide essential services through a partnership between 
local governments^ and private and/or public agencies to 
'supplement State and federal dollars. 

o Prevent duplication and overlapping of services. 

o Improve coordination of services. 

o Set priorities for funding of services to children and 
families. 

o Improve the quality of foster care^ and provide case , 
planning for each child in need, 

o Develop a network of out-of-^home residentidl treatment 
placements. 

\ 

o Improve existing preventive and support services and develop 
additional services to meet evolving family needs and 
mitigate against the negative impact of a poor economy. 
Such services might include private sector tax incentives 



for job training or parents and youth, volunteer services, 
recreational programs, community resources, and financial 
management services. 

Ensure that the States' permanency planning system includes 
the following essential elements: Services to biological 
families, before, during and after placement, including home- 
makers, 24-hour emergency, counseling, and respite care 
services; public information; administrative elements 
including mission statement, case management, quality 
control, program audits and evaluation, inventory of clients, 
method of identifying children in other systems, adequately 
prepared foster parents, staff training; an adoption program 
serving all children and providing supportive services to 
adoptive parents as long as needed; adequate legal services, 
including training for attorneys and judges in the area of 
child development; an adequate statutory base; advocacy 
external to the social service system; adequate family 
supports (i.e., income, housing, and health care); external 
review; and adequate financial resources. 

Establish and maintain a continuum of child welfare services. 

Ensure a balance between the rightful tasks, activities, and 
decision making areas of social workers and attorneys. 

Require that programs supervising health care for foster 
children provide the following: Continuity of comprehensive 
primary health care, including medical, dental and psycho- 
social care; true integration between health care and every 
other aspect of care, including the social worker as the case 
manager, psychiatric crisis intervention, and educational 
and vocational planning; ready availability and good, prompt 
communication with qualified medical specialists; provisions 
for emergency care; ongoing age-related health education of 
■ the children, their natural and foster parents, and child 
care staff; and, detailed planning for discharge from foster 
care and for adequate medical care following di.scharge. 

Identify and overcome unmet needs for attaining high quality 
health care for foster children. Recommendations include 
improved systems for obtaining and, recording family and 
personal histories of all newborn children and increased 
funds for provision of health care. 

Gather further knowledge for future planning for health 
supervision of children in foster care. Agendas for 
research include: 

What are the. major medical and dental problems children 
of different ages have when they enter foster care? 



- How are these problems being handled in different 
programs? 

What is the status of the problems at varying - per iods 
of time during foster care? 

o Develop and encourage volunteer programs to serve families 
by in-home visits, by providing information about available 
services, and serving as a support system for new families 
in need • 

o- Improve court procedures for handling foster care cases and 
adoptions . 

o Provide more emergency foster homes with trained foster 
parents and adequate staff and funding. 



Alcohol and Drug Abuse 



o Provide a comprehensive education to students on the causes, 
results and prevention of alcohol and drug abuse. 

Develop- programs that reduce peer pressure to use drugs 
and "alcohol arid that encourage peer T-^re:isure to avoid 
such substances. 

Explore the use of reformed alcoholics and rehabilitated 
drug addicts in addition to other appropr iate role 
models f or^s tudents . 

Identify arid provide after-school activities that have 
specific, appeal to -substance abuser s and to potential 
users'of alcohol and drugs. 

Employ the use of the media in promoting greater 
awareness of this problem in the schools, home and 
community . ' 

o Improve supervision at schools to reduce ^jinking, drug use 
and drug trafficking. 

Provide qualified counselors as "campus" walkers'. 
Train and support school personn^el and professionals in 
efforts to halt illegal activities. 

- Provide teachers and other school personnel with infor- 



Keep parents informed as to the physical symptoms and • 
consequences of drug use and heavy drinking and work 
closely with them on known or suspected cases of abuse. 

establish a site or facility in each school for the specific 
purpose of emergency detainment and care of intoxicated or 
"strung-out" youth until the arrival of parents, guardians 
or, professional help. 

Provide more services for youthful alcohol or drug users 
such as drug counseling and rehabilitation, drop-in centers 
and treatment programs. Consider establishing Alcoholics 
Anonymous chapters for youth in school districts with high 
incidence of drinking activities by minors. 

Enforce laws prohibiting sale of liquor to minors and 
possession of liquor by minors. 

Enforce consistently and effectively drug laws that apply to 
dealers. 

Establish legal minimum drinking age of 19. 

integrate substance abuse services with the total community 
services network. 

Utilize available mental health and social services. 

Increase education and awc'-ness programs for parents. 

Develop peer support ' sulf-help groups for both youth and 
parents. 

Encourage existing youth programs to incorporate substance 
abuse education in the organization's activities. 

Develop alternative school programs for drug-involved youth. 

Recommend that parents supervise the mobility and spending 
habits of their children. 

involve youth in the mainstream of society. 

Advise- television networks of criticism about their portrayal 
of alcohol and o': drug use. 

For children of alcoholic parents: 

Allocate funding at the Federal and State levels for 
biological and psycho-social research by interdisci- 
plinary teams looking into the familial patterns and 
effects of alcoholism with respect to children of 



Provide training on issues dealing with children of 
alcoholic parents for workers in the alcoholism i;ield 
and. for other key child care providers who come in 
contact with children of alcoholic parents. 

Provide mandatory insurance coverage of alcoholism 
services for family members including children of 
alcoholic parents regardless of whether the alcoholic 
family member is in treatment. 

Earmark prevention funds from the federal block grant 
for youth prevention/intervention programs. 

Develop prevention/ inter vent ion programs to identify 
children of alcoholic parents within the school setting 
and provide them with necessary services; provision 
should be made for education of school personnel to che 
problems and needs of these children. 

Undertake a State levels initiative to develop a small 
number of demonstration projects in select communities 
to establish shelters for children of alcoholic parents 
or alcohol abusing parents who suffer from domestic 
violence. 

Pass legislation that would allow for the treatment of 
minors without parental consent since some, of the 
minors are exhibiting alcohol abuse and have parents 
suffering from alcoholism. 

Make increased funding available for programs for 
children of alcoholic parents. 



Recreation and Leisure Activities 



o Provide more leisure activities with special attention to 
school sites for after-school activities. 

o Encourage the county parks and recreation departments to 
establish programs. 

o Establish neighborhood youth centers. 

o Expand opportunities for intramural sports. 

o Increase publicity of youth programs to generate support 



3 improve coordination of recreation/leisure activities 

between the State Agency or organization and youth 

development programs and ensure coordination of services of 
recreation providers. 

o Open recreation centers for longer hours. 

o Develop a plan to recruit, orient and maintain volunteers. 
Volunteers should receive public recognition for efforts. 

o Pr-ovide more recreation and leisure time activities in 
churches, schools and community agencies (i.e., YMCA s). 

o show inexpensive popular movies locally. 



Juvenile Justice 



o 



Make delinquency prevention the number /one priority of 
Federal, State and local governments. / 

Consider establishing juvenile boards in each, county to 
develop a comprehensive 10 year plan, encourage interagency, 
cooperation, develop a prevention plan that incorporates 
vocational elements and family involvement, and _ review 
quality regularly. 

Develop a system to involve families of children immediately 
following a contact with the judicial system. Develop a 
comprehensive range of family-oriented, community-based 
follow-up services for families and children. 

Establish Federal and State criteria for evaluating exi^ iry 
programs by outside agencies. 

Hake Federal, State and local government funds available for 
community based services to status offenders including short 
and long term shelter care, family counseling and support 
services . 

Develop a systematic approach for treating, status offenders 
to- divert them from the juvenile justice system through ^ 
utilization of early intervention; establish specializea 
judicial services for habitual offenders (including 
shelters); establish independent living program utilizing 
foster care or emancipation. 



Separate violent hardcore law violators from non-violent and 
other youth needing protection and supervision in detention 
facilities . 

provide foster homes as an option for placement of youth in 
r\eed of shelter care. Encourage more people to participate 
in foster care programs. Provide training for foster 
parents. 

Explore feasibility of low interest government loans in the 
development or renovation of youth shelters and facilities. 

Continue government subsidies for quality shelter, services. 

Encourage local private sector cooperation to establish 
24-h6ur crisis hotlines, develop Parents Anonymous chapters, 
develop volunteer parent aide programs, develop crisis 
daycare services. 

Provide parent and chilJ development education programs, 
especially for teenage parents. 

Increase public education and outreach efforts. 

Oppose corporal punishment as a viable disciplinary 
technique. 

Change attitudes about having children. 

- Emphasize the appropriateness of seeking help. 

Increase interagency coordination and coope^-ration, and 
reduce gaps in services. 

Involve youth in evaluating juvenile justice programs and 
providing input at all levels of the system, including 
progr^^m development and evaulation. 

Emphasize public and private sector collaboration and 
coordination in developing new programs and alternatives for 
youth in the system, encouraging sharing of resources and 
increasing efficiency in program operations. 

Provide urine testing at the Courts at intake and during 
supervised probation to detect need for assistance in area 
of substance abuse. Other support agencies should- have 
indirect access to this information. 

Recommend that private organizations monitor -media's 
portrayal of juveniles . 



Develop alternative programs using innovative approaches as 
restitution, diversion and mediation sessions. 

Establish a monitoring system to reduce duplication of 
services, increase collaboration among agencies, ensure 
youth input, and establish new and improved programs and 
services • 

Handle repeat offer.ders more severely. 

Enact strict hand gun controls. 

Develop a vandal "profile**. 

Provide recreational alternatives. 

Encourage victims to press charges. 

increase school security in high-crime areas. 

Encourage stronc^er parental supervision. 

Devise ways to s..engthen communication links between the 
family, schools, and places of worship so that their 
training and . ci'alt-zation efforts become n^utually 
reinforcing. 

Establish in the State and local communities a "lassive 
volunteer effort ..ilizing youth to achieve f ^l^^^^^^^.^^^^'J^^.^^i 
qoal-^- TO serve as models and examples;, to teach_ services 
- as a "desTr able" activity rewarded - by-society ;--:to--insti-l-l---a- 
sense of belonging for the youth in the community; to 
encourage communication and interrelationship between key 
community institutions. 

create in each community a network of resources for the 
early identification of and effective action on emerging 
youth problems. 

Ensure that the poxice and courts increase the use of ^^esti- 
tution and ccimunity service programs for youthful 
offenders. 

increase the use of community volunteers in probation work 
in the courts. 

promote a system of paid or unpaid practicums and apprentice- 
ships for junior and senior high school students. 

prevent delinquency by establishing a government policy to 
encourage more fainily oriented television and radio program- 
ming and discourage offensive advertising, enforcing strong 



laws restricting dissemination of pornographic materials, 
implementing a tax credit or voucher system enabling parents 
to choose the schools their children attend, and prohibiting 
secular humanism in public schools, 

o Create community dispute resolution boards. 

o Encourage mothers to stay at home by lowering state and 
Federal tax rates. 

o Improve assessment and support services within the jai3, an J 
within the community foi older adolescents. Needed services 
include basic education, vocational training, teaching of 
decision-making skills, programs which involve parents of 
youth , mental health services , drug and alcphol abuse treat- 
ment, and programs to meet physical and health needs of 
young people. 

o Increase restitution and community service: cogram: , -hich 
would provide judges with a sc^ntencin*: optic- to jaii ior 
some youth. 



Teenage Pregnancy 



o Stress personal beliefs, values and decisions (along with 
health and anatomy) in sex education counseling. 

o Employ effective methods to inform parents and youth about 
birth control and family planning by utilizing multii-media 
resources and exploring the feasibility of peer counseling 
on sex-related matters for those students in need. 

o Provide the necessary guidance and support services for 
prospective youthful parents by removing all barriers to 
early diagnosis of pregnancy, adequate health assessment and 
professional prenatal care; ensuring that pregnant adoles- . 
cents are afforded supplementary health and social services; 
providing counseling to adolescent mothers and fathers; and 
ensuring that they can continue their schooling. 

o Employ actively the existing community and private resources 
to complement and assist in the delivery -of these services. 
Consider contracting with various groups and organizations 
that address specific needs. 

o Encourage use of pc.r:a-prof essionals and trained volunteers 
to helD deliver services. 
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Encourage parents to be the primary sex educators- 
to communicate more effectively about sexuality. 

Provide supports and services to teenage parents 
prenatal and postnatal care, child care, 
education, family planning, employment assistance. 



Develop a state- wide 
resources, and locations 
pregnancy, and parenting. 



directory 
pertaining 



descr ibing 
to family 



-they need 



including 
parenting 



services , 
planning , 



Shift some program emphasis to the male teenager, 
increase parent-school cooperation. 

Increase parental efforts to monitor and discuss TV programs. 

De-emphasize sexual connotations in movies, television, and 
advertisements. 

Prepare a clear and comprehensive information booklet for 
professionals covering the services to which adolescents are 
entitled under existing federal and State regulations. 

Establish an "800" phone number where information on 
requlations and services would be available,- or designate a 
person(s) in the ■ State government who could supply such 
information. 
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-I-denti-f-y- and - eliminate contradictions , 
unnecessary complexities in law and regulations. 

provide for better dissemination of information within 
agencies, so that workers know , the appropriate actions to 
take . 

Mandate that schools atrange for cnild care for young women 
who need it. Encourage industry to provide child care for 
the young c.' i. <.dren of its workers. 

include, rather then exclude, public assistance finding to 
encourage grandparents who might wish to take, care of their 
young grandchildren while their mothers work by offering 
grandparents some reimbursement. 

Review public assistance reimbursements for day care 
expenses to make sure that they are adequate. 

Explore innovative ways of providing prenatal care to 
increase its availability and possibly reduce the cosu. 
Examples include the us§ of non-physician health personnel 
(such as nurse practitioners and midwives) and non-hospital 
settings (including mobile clinics in rural areas). 



o Establish in hospitals a hotline se^rvice for young mothers 
to call when they have questions about the .care of their 
children^ since the children of adolescents are at 
especially high risk of serious illness and death* 

o Require schools to compile and report the reasons why young 
people drop out of school in order to prevent schools from 
ignoring or exacerbating problems associated with teenage 
pregnancy. 

o Remove institutional barriers to ensure that young mothers 
can continue their education. 

o Provide counseling in school to help young parents cope with 
their responsibilities . 

o Offer young mothers remedial education to help them overcome 
educational barriers to graduating from high school or 
passing an equivalency exam. 



Child Abuse and Neglect 



o Provide state-wide services for child protection so that 

reports of abuse and negle ct can be responded to prom ptly 

"and effectively. 

o Provide follow-through supportive services including medical 
and local assistance, family counseling, social and mental 
health services^ information and referral , investigation and 
rehabilitation. 

o Establish network of 24-hour crisis shelters. 

o Establish 24-hour help lines for juveniles in crisis. 

o Establish programs for early detection of high risk families. 

o Make an offense eriangar ing the welfare of a minor a felony, 
not a misdemeanor • ; 

o Educate the public concerning the growing incidence of child- 
abuse and neglect and its correlation to other manifested 
anti-social and abnormal behavior , such as crime, delin- 
quency, substance abuse , promiscuity and suicide* 

o Encourage the use of trained volunteers in community-based 
facilities. 



Establish a network of community-based shelter facilities to 
provide emergency or temporary placement of youth in need of 
protect ion . 

Establish prevention projects such as family oriented 
blcfehing centers, prenatal assessment programs, adequate 
nutritional programs, parent education centers, self-help 
groups, therapeutic play groups for children, quality day 
care (using teens to help tots), corporal punishment alterna- 
tives, and public communication and education on related 
issues. 

Address the problem of child abuse and neglect by allocating 
sufficient funds to enable the agency to fulfill its mandate, 
and by directing additional resources to the prevention of 
abuse and neglect, not simply to costly after-the-fact 
treatment . 
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CHAPTER V 
COXCLUSrON' 



CONCLUSION 



The 19^2 'A-riite House Conference on Children and Youth was not' 
one conference but hundreds of conferences, meetings, activities, 
heariugs, fairs, exhibits, workshops, training sessions, informa- 
tion booths, dinners, awards ceremonies and local events that 
celebrated a c^. ,.iiJton commitment to our future generations of young 
people. The commitment assumed forms as varied' as the interests 
and needs of our diverse State populations. Most States enter- 
prisingly and enthusiastically embraced the opportunity to . 
design and plan their own activities. Forty-five States, 
territories, and the District of Columbia participated and 
appeared pleased with the opportunity and rewarded by their 
efforts. 

State efforts were extensive, not just in the variety of 
conference activities held. Pre-conf erence planning .and con- 
ference events involved tens of thousands of people. Broad 
citizen participation in the 1981 Conferences grew out of a 
State government and private citizen recognition of the impor- 
tance of individual commitment to children and, youth in a ^:>ericd 
of rapidly changing Federal, State and Local government roxes^ 
Having recently become involved in New Federalism, most States 
valued tfie opportunity to discuss children and youth program and 
spending priorities with concerned citizens. In turn, private 
citizens, perhaps sensitive to ^their enhanced influence, ?^eiz,ed 
the opportunity to become involved in the State conferences. 
Whether provoked by a changing Federal role, accessible confer- 
ence activities, a heightened concern for children and youth 
programs, an aggressive outreach by State coordinators, or a 
continuing professional interest in the field, participants 
joined in conference activities in impressive numbers. 

A few general observations are suggested ,by the contents of 
the final reports. Youth, not children, were. the predominant 
focus of most conference deliberations. While child care, child 
health, child abuse, prenatal care, adoption assistance, and 
other child focused topica. were prevalent, most workshop activi- 
ties related to youth, including youth employment, schpol curric- 
ula, juvenile delinquency, substance abuse, teenage pregnancy, 
and the multiple topics related to tliese general areas . 

Frequently voiced was the belief that children and youtii 
problems must be viewed within the context of the family and 
that strengthening the .family unit will bring direct benefits to 
its members. Conferences a-'^'^^ressed the many -factors which 
combine to create family welx-being including mental and 
physical health, employment, money, education," leisure time, 
sense of accomplishment, aspirations, housing, friends, and a 
myriad of other factors. Conferences also addressed influences 
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on the quality of family life, and frequently stressed the need 
for family support services/ parenting education, adequate child 
care, and employer impact on family life. 

Preventive services such as child care, homemaker services, 
emergency shelters, legal aid, and accessible health care were 
consistently cited as important to sustaining family bonds during 
a crisis. As one conference indicated, a fundamental issue is 
defining the role the State government must play to support and 
strengthen families in light of new federalism and current 
fiscal constraints . 

V/hile States may not have been in agreement on the specific 
policies, programs, or priorities necessary to improve the 
welfare of children, most agreed on the necessity to utilize 
properly the increasintjly precious resources available. State 
conferences endorsed the importance of increased private ^sector 
involvement , improved coordination in the provi sion ol: services, 
more thoughtful and extensive use of volunteers, and a comprehen- 
sive and coordinated focus on families and children and youth. 
V/hether recommendations were directed toward subjects as diverse 
as encouraging business responsiveness to changing family needs 
or integrating State funded services and reducing duplication of 
effort, the desire to maintain and improve conditions with 
shrinking resources was a strong motivating force in mt^st 
conference deliberations. 

Individual State recommendations varied widely as might be 
expected of States with dissimilar needs and approaches. A 
recommendation of particular relevance to one State may be 
improperly "timed" or politically unacceptable to another 
State. While most conferences explicitly expressed a desire to 
maintain or improve the welfare of children and youth, agreement 
on the locus of these responsibilities was not so clearly 
deciphered. Most States called upon the State and Federal 
governments to maintain program and funding commitments to 
children and youth while simultaneously working to marshall and 
administer existing resources more productively. However, 
participants in some conferences alternatively proposed to 
reduce the Federal and State roles and decrease public social 
service expenditures . 

While consensus among States on the means and immediate 
goals to strengthening the quality of life for children, youth 
and families may not be readily apparent, common issues and 
problems did appear in most of the final reports. Topics of 
recurrj.ng concern were: youth employment , child care, child 
and family health, foster care, adoption assistance, public 
education, curricula development, family support services, child" 
abuse, juvenile delinquency, special needs ; chi Idren, alcohol and 
drug abuse, teenage pregnancy; partnerships between the public 
and private sectors, networking and service coordination/ 
juvenile justice system/ recreation and leisure activities, 
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youth leadership and involvement in community affairs. State 
ccnff '-ences reflected differing perceptions of and solutions to 
these issues. Providing a glimpse of that variety is the purpose 
of the national summary. 

Within each State, networks have been built, citizen support 
enlisted, individuals educated, solutions explored, model pro- 
grams discussed, and agendas created. This report intends that 
these efforts have value beyond State lines, that the common 
search for solutions in this period of rapid demographic, 
political, and financial change will encourage citizens and 
State governments to share their commitment on behalf of 
children and youth. 
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Appendix A contains the Executive summaries of participating 
States' White House Conference activities. Each State prepared 
and submitted its summary to the United States Department of 
Health and Human Services to f ullf ill the terms of its grant 
award. Each summary is preceded by information to assist the 
reader in reviewing the summaries. All notations, underlinings, 
and parenthetical comments .'"..e. "See Appendix"^ "See Attach- 
ments", etc.) are the States' and refer to State reports, not to 
the preceding national report. The reader is directed to the 
appropriate State contact pe;- ^on for additional information. 
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CALIFORNIA 



GOVERNOR EDMUND BROVJN, JR. 

CONTACT PERSON: Mr. Joseph Diaz, Executive Assistant 

to the Secretary Si Assistant Secretary 
Health and Welfare Agency 
1600 Ninth Street, Room 443 
Sacramento, California 95814 
(916) 445^0198 

TITLE: "California Conference on Youtii Employment* 

FORMAT: ( 1) Central conference, (12 ) workshops, 

FINAL REPORT 

Issues : Youth Employment; Job Preparation - work ethic, 
entrepreneur ship; Public Information; Education - 
high technology , electronics, economic development; 
Networking - incentives for linkages, networking 
and employers; Regulations and Legal Requirements 
- legislative issues, subsidized employment ; 
Special Population*? - arts, tourism, recreation, 
disabled youth, inner city and tural youth. 

Recommendations: Yes 

Model Programs: Yes (see Appendix B) 

Survey: No 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

.J _ 

The California Conference on Youth Employment was funded by the 
1981 White House Conference on Children and Youth, and was held 
in Los Angeles on December 15-16. 1981. Participants at the 
conference represented 41 per cent of California's counties and 
included employers, educators, youth, employment programs and 
public agency representatives. A synthesis of - conference 
deliberations resulted in three major recommendations: 

* For Summer of 1982, continue existing youth employment 
programs and expand the number of youth served as resources 
and opportunities become available. 



J 
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* Increase public and private commitment to job preparation 
training to address major employer concerns regarding the 
need for improvement in the "work ethics" and "work 
readiness" of California's youth labor force. 

* Develop organizational structures t^^ coordinate and support 
networking and collaboration among" employers, educators, 
labor ,^ youth - and public agencies in the design^ 
implementation, and funding of local youth employment 
programs. 

ORIG-IN OF CONFERENCE - , . . 

The California Conference on Youth Employment was funded by a 
federal grant from the White Hous^e Conf er ence ' on Children and 
Youth . The Conference focus on youth employment originated from 
two considerations. 

First, "the need for more support of and better information on 
job training and placement services" was one of the top 
priorities as voted on by 'the statewide delegation to tiie 1980 
Statehouse Conference on Children and Youth.- Since that Confer- 
ence had been held in preparation ' for the 1981 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, it was' deemed appropriate to 
follow this recommendation as the topic for^ the 1981 California 
Conf erence"^ funded by the 1981 White House Conference on Children 
ajnd Youth. * 

The second consideration was the availability of currant 
projections that 200,000 youth in California would be unable to 
find work ^in Summer of 1982. Additional data have indicated 
that the problem of v'vvV.h uneinployntent in California is increas- 
ing in complexity. extends from the Northern to the Southern 
borders of . the State, across both urban and rural areas, and 
involves both male and female youth. 

Additional factors affecting the youth unemployment problem in 
paTifornia are the particularly high unemployment rates of 
mi'nority youth and the declining median age for heads of 
households. in 1980, minority youth 16 to 24 years of age had 
nearly double the unemployment rate of white youth and' three to 
five times the overall unemployment rate of the total labor 
force in California. Furthermore, today's youth are making 
decisions to begin their ' families earlier; thei. ef or e ,'"they need 
to enter the work force at an earlier age than previously. 
Taken as a whole, these data indicate that youth unemployr:ent is 
an important statewide problem in California, and this problem 
is deserving of statewide consideration. 
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C0NFSREMC5 PLAtlNING 

UDon notification of receipt of the Federal grant to hold a 
conference on children and -outh in California, a conierence 
Dlanninc coramictee was fot.r.ed i.n octci^er of 1981. .-i/is 
committee represented 17 public agericies involved in activities 
re'ated to youth employment. The \planning coramittee workea 
together to develop a conference purpose that represented the 
diverse oersoectives of the participating state agencies. The 
planning' committee identified model youth employment programs, 
tODicaT youth employment issues and a method of selection of con- 
ference delegates and resource personnel. The planning comm:.ttee 
also identified the need for collaboration with the private 
sector "^hus, a Steer inc Committee was convened witn representa- 
tives from both the public and private sectors. The Steering 
Committee was responsible for final decisions on conference 
objectives, identification of exemplary programs, keynote 
speakers, and program design. State approval foi utilization of 
the Federal grant was obtained November 13, 1981, and a staff of 
five conference coordinators, a secretary and a word processor 
were hired on November 17,, to implement the conference recommen- 
dations of the steering and planning committees. 

CONFERENCE OBJECTIVES 

The purpose of the conference was to bring together a statewide 
assembly of employers, educators, youth, employment programs, 
and public agency personnel, to share information, develop new 
linkages for follow-up networking, and to develop action plans 
for hiring youth for the summer of 1982. 

CONFERENCE PROGRAM 

The Conference Program was designed to provide opportunities for 
info---tion sharing, networking, and the development of action 
pla, . The format included dynamic speakers, workshops and 
discussions, a resource room, and a job fair. 

speakers. Sneakers were selected to provide a timely focus on 
the prob lem of youth unemployment and on the social and economic 
opportunities ■ afforded to the state by the availability of a 
youth labor force. 

Resource Room. A resource room was set aside for model programs 
to — showcase their efforts. Approximately 20 model programs 
attended and furnished written information about their services. ^ 
on the second day of the conference, a job fair was conducteo 
for youth in the Los Angeles area. Approximately 20 employers 
participated by providing youth with job descriptions and 
employment applications. The 700 youth participating in the joh 
fai- were from the Regional Opportunity Program in Los Angeles 
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workshops , In addition to the large group sessions at breakfast 
and lunch , twelve raorning and afternoon workshop sessions were 
designed as forums where participants could share information 
and concerns and develop action plans for hiring youth. 



/ 
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COLOR ADO 



GOVERNOR RICHARD D. LAMM 

CCN'TACT PERSON: Ms • D^nise Rice 

Office of the Governor 
State Capitol 
Denver , Colorado 80 202 
{303 ) 866-2471 

TITLE: 'Youth Conferences" 

FORMAT : ( 6 ) ^gional conferences . 

FINAL REPORT 

issues: Employinent - career education, coordination, 
communication, training; Volunteer ism; Social 
Services; Health; Education . 

Recommendations : Yes 

Model programs: No 

survey: No 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



In June, 1981, the State of Colorado received approx imai:ely 
$37,000 from the Department of Health and Human Services for the 
purpose of convening a conference on Children and Youth, 
However, the Colorado Human Services Policy Council members and 
staff made a decision to underwrite six youth conferences in the 
State of Colorado. Each conference was sponsored by .a state 
human service agency. This concept was approved by the grant 
manager in V/ashington, D.C, 

SUMMA RY OF ACTIVITIES- I Department of Labor and Employment 
Office of Manpower Planning and Development: 

The State of Colorado contracted the services of the Colorado 
Alliance of Businesss for the implementation of certain activi- 
ties which would improve the transition of youth from scliool to 
v;ork. These activities included: (1) identification of 
e.nployers who are willing to provide co-op education^ opportuni- 
ties for youth, (2) presentation of World of Work orientation 
sessions for youth and assistance in development of Colorado's 
Summer Job Hunt ' 82 and, (3 ) identification of employers to 
serve as role models and speakers. Additionally, the CAB 
participated in and assisted with 13 Delivery System Seminars , 
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which were conducted through the State of Colorado in preparation 
for the Summer Job Hunt '82. Approximately 400 participants 
attended these seminars which focused on younger people, ages 16 
through 21. 

SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES-II Colorado Department of Education: 

On November 30, 1981, approximately 181 participants from across 
the state attended the Commissioner's Conference on Youth and 
were greeted by Commissioner Calvin Frazier. District Super- 
intendents, school board members, parents, teachers, high school 
and college students and representatives from industry gathered 
to discuss and make recommendations as to what schools, parents, 
communities and industry should do to prepare youth for the 
development of the '80' s. The meeting focused on young people 
ages 16 through 21. 

In their small group discussions, the participants made several 
recommendations for education, business/industry, and community/ 
parents to pursue to prepare young people for the 80 's. Those 
recommendations follow: 

Recommendations 
State Level 

1. Define career education objectives for elementary, 
junior high and high schools. 

2. Examine graduation requirements based on college or 
North Central requirements and update uniform, minimum 
state graduation requirements. 

3. Develop a coordinating council among higher education, 
public^ schools , parents, community, and industry to (1) 
define the roles and responsibilities of each in the 
education of youth, (2 ) identify educational needs, and 
(3) develop strategies to meet those needs. 

4 . Analyze and publicize what is already available in the 
educational community and business community . 

5. Eliminate barriers between or "empire building" by 
state agencies ~ cultivate ideas or 'one total team of 
professionals ' . 

District Level 

1. Develop curriculum that will allow students to develop 
adaptive employ abi lity skills, life skills, and 
realistic career paths through career exploration. 
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2. Increase career guidance, work experience, practical 
application of basic skills, and relevant up-dated 
career information in schools. 

3. Provide sabbatical leave for teachers' staff development 
in light: of industrial and societal needs, 

4. Initiate dialogue with business, parents, and other 
community groups for decision-making purposes — budget^ 
educational objectives, etc . ; for determining each 
groups responsibilities in the edcuational process; and 
for fostering cooperation and working relationships. 

5. Establish a minimum competency- skills at each level, 
minimum writing standards in all courses, and cools for 
measuring competencies and standards. 

5. Pr.ovide alternative experiences to meet a variety of 
needs — college credit classes, work study, advanced 
training in vocational education, street academies. 

7. Develop programs providing training in communications 
and interpersonal relations skills; development of 
ethical standards; understanding of basic economics and 
applied stewardship of natural resources. 

SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES-III Office of Voluntary Citizen 
Par ticipat ion : 

Recognizing chat the 30 's present special changes and challenges 
for Colorado in light of significant reductions in available 
Federal funds, particularly in the areas of human services and 
environmental protection. Governor Richard D. Lamm assigned lead 
responsiblity to the Office of Voluntary Citizen Participation 
(OVC?) for coordinating Colorado State Government's development 
of partnerships with the private sector to promote voluntarism. 

Governor Lamm and the OVCP established youth between the ages of 
14 and 22 as one of the major target groups for these partner- 
ships in order to address several goals: to increase the 
involvement of youth in their own communities; to combat problems 
which occur when you are unable to secure employment; and to 
establish the pattern of part-time non-s t ipended voluntarism 
early in life, which studies have shown is maintained in adult 
years. 

The two geographic locations selected for initial activity were 
the cities of Denver and Greeley. The OVC? participated in 
conferences with private voluntary organizations , led by Mile 
High United Way in Denver and the United Way of Wel'd County in 
Greely, to develop Youth Volunteer Programs in these communities. 
The conferences involved both staff and volunteers from the 
public and private sectors, including representatives of school 
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districts,- ACTION, private non-profit organizations, local 
voluntary agencies, volunteer managers, youth, parents, and OVC? 
volunteer regional directors and appropriate 3oard members. 

Conferences covered the following topics: Techniques tc develop, 
fund, and manage volunceer programs, vith special emphasis on 
youth volunteer programs; incentives to involve youth in volun- 
tarism; options and roles for youth volunteers; special youth 
supervision methodologies; techniques to motivate, recruit and 
recognize youth volunteers; establishing a clearinghouse of 
information on youth voluntarism; developing and maintaining 
youth volunteer job descriptions for agencies and business; and 
public relations and community education about opportunities and 
activities in youth voluntarism. 

SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES-IV Department of Social Services: 

The State Department of Education sponsored the joint Social 
Services/Education conferences which was the impetus for the 
development of the interagency AGREEMENT between the Department 
of Social Services and Department of Education. 

The Aareement was signed by Ruben A. Valdez, Executive Director, 
Colorado Department of Social Services and Calvin M. Frazier, 
Commissioner, Colorado Department of Education, in June 1981, 
and focuses on the necessity of joint planning for out-of-home 
placements of children, the requirements of- the Handicapped 
Children's Education Act, and necessity of joint financial 
responsibility between county departments of social services and 
local school distri'^ts in funding out-of-home placement costs. 

For the purpose of implement in:^ the AGREEMENT with county social 
service departments and local school districts, the joint 
conference was held on November 19th and 20th, at the Holiday 
Inn Motel in Dillon, Colorado. The participants included: 



County Departments of Social Services 
Local School Districts 
Private Providers (RCCF's) 
State Social Services Staff 



63 
48 
20 



(including Field Staff) 
State Educat ion Staff 
TOTAL PARTICIPANTS 



14 
8 



153 
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The agenda covered the policies and procedures for implementation 
of the Education Agreement at the local level. Participants were 
reimbursed for one night's lodging/ per diem and travel. 

SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES-V Colorado Coalition for Persons with 
Disabilities : 

The Coalition for Persons with Disabilities sponsored an 
Employment Conference on October 29-30, 1981, at the Holiday Inn 
in Northqlenn , Colorado . The conference entitled "It's Ability 
That Counts" attracted over 350 participants. The conference 
included workshops on Job Seeking Skills, Resume writing and 
other employment related activities. More than 120 individuals 
from Boettcher School, the Colorado School for the Deaf and 
Blind, and numerous special education classes from schools 
located along the Front Range counties attended the conference 
and participated in the workshops* 

On the second day, participants were exposed to a number of 
activities, all geared to^/ard providing them with useful 
information. These activiti-s included manufacturer exhibits 
displaying adaptive equipmen - anc employer booths containing 
information on employment crite. .a and employment opportunities. 

SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES-VI Depart "^ent of Health: 

The Colorado Department of Hea. ^h received $3,000 to employ an 
individual to carry out activ :ies concerning an overview of 
Maternal and Child Health activities. This individual was 
employed from July 20 to Octcber 16, 1981. The activities were 
accomplished and a report was prepared, entitled "Future 
Directions for Providing Health Care to Colorado's Children and 
Pregnant. Women." This study and report are partially the basis 
for subsequent planning activities now underway concerning 
maternity and child health services in Colorado under federal 
block grants. 

SUMMARY OF ACTI VITI ES-VI I De, Jirtment of Health: 

In May 1980 , dur ing a pi -nning meeting of the Colorado 
Adolescent Task Force , sponi ored by the Maternal and Child 
Health Section of the Colorado Department of Health, adolescent 
health car^- was identified ac needing increased emphasis. At 
that time a task force of intc-cested persons with a multi-disci- 
plinary background was formed. 

The role of that task force is to: (1) identify needs in tjie 
area of adolescent health care; (2) improve the health status of 
adolescents; (3) reduce adolescent risk factors; and {4).,"^ make 
health care more available to adolescents. During the first two 
meetings of this group, it wa^ determined that a position paper 
defining the status of adolescer^t health in Colorado was needed. 
Work has progressed to develop the paper, which is available at 
this time. 
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The task force believes it is important to develop a cornmon data 
base, and coordinate federal, state, and local efforts at 
providing health services for adolescents. The adolescent age 
group has particular needs in the area of health* 

In order to acconplish the above, the $2,800 was used for a 
conference held in January 1982, for the Adolescent Task Force 
to meet together regarding the status of adolescent health in 
Colorauo. Eighty professionals were in attendance. 
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CONNECTICUT 



GOVERNOR WILLIAM A, Q'NEILL 

CONTACT PERSON: Mr. Thomas M. Moriarity 

Director of Human Resources 

Development Canter' 
Dept. of Children £i Youth Services 
170 Sigourney Street 
Hartford , Connecticut 0 610 5 
(203) 566-2941 

TITLE: "Connecticut's Children - A Shared Responsibility" 
FORMAT: (1) Central conference, (7) workshops. 
FINAL REPORT 

Issues: Child Welfare, Education, Heal th/Kenta! Health, 
Housing, Justice, Working Families, Youth 
Employment/Training . 

Recommendations: Yes - extensive ' ^ 

Model Programs: No 

Survey: Yes 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The Honorable William A. O'Neill, Governor of Connecticut, 
appointed Mark J. Marcus, Commissioner of the Department of 
Children and Youth Services, as Chairman of The Connecticut 
White House Conference on Children and Youth on June 9, 1981, 
The Commissioner applied for and received from -the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services the $37,608 set aside 
for this State's conference . The theme' of the one-day 
conference, held at Yale University on November 23, 19r>l, was, 
"Connecticut's Children — A Sha^'ed Responsibli lity . " 

The first order of business following the approval of the grant 
application was to appoint- an Executive Committee comprised of 
leaders in the fields of business, industry, labor, medicine, 
law, religion, state and local governments,^ public and private 
child caring professions, parents, and students. This group and 
the Planning Committee which was an outgrowth of the Executive 
Committee, suggested the seven issue areas which were addressed 
at the conference — Child Welfare, Education, Health/Mental 
Health, Housing, Justice, Working ' Families and Youth 
Employment/Training. ^ 



Both groups also appro^/ed,. the - suggest ion to hire a professional 
gollster to conduct a survey in Connecticut to determine what 
the average citizen thinks- the problem facing children and youth . 
are, and. who ' is .responsible for solving those problems. .The 
survey results were used as part of the conference. In summary, 
the survey revealed that, while'the people of the Statfe of. 
Connecticut have accepted the realities of federal budget cut- 
backs, they are not ready to trim programs which help children 
and youth. It discovered that the citizens of Connecticut are 
committed to the young people of the state, acknowledge that 
they must share responsibility - for programs to benefit these, 
young people, and are ready to work with government to do their 
part. . 

Pi 

Planning for the conference was -hampered by restrictions 'of time 
and money, and those involved in the planning felt, strongly that 
the White House Conference on Children and Youth should be 
r«><-.'irned to Washington. In spite of the problems, this State's 
Vj= it« House- Conference on Children and Youth was held and was a 
.-^u--.;ess. A total of 460 ...people representing all the^ s'ec.tors , 
present on the Executive and Planning Committees participated in 
the Conference. The Conference centered around seven - wo.r kshops 
~ each dealing with one of the chosen issue areas. Experts -in 
those fields presented position papers in each workshop, and 
these position papers were then discussed and debated by a panel 
and by the delegates- attending the workshops. Each workshop 
submitted recommendations tp the full Conference at the end of 
the day. These recommendations are included as part of this 
summary. 

Commissioner Marcus welcom'ed the delegates on the morning - of 
November 23, 1581, in -Sprague, Hall on the campus gf Yale 
University. Because Governor O'Neill was hospitalized after 
suffering a mild heart attack three days earlier, his remarks 
were delivered to the Conference by Lieutenant Governor Joseph 
J. Fauliso. Denise T. Davidoff, President of Shailer Davidoff 
Rogers, Inc., presented the^results of the'suTvey which has been 
commissioned to detemine the public's perception of children s 
issues. Albert J. Solnit, M.D., Sterling Professor of 
Pediatrics and Psychiatry ^t Yale University School of Medicine 
and Director of the Yale Child ^Study Center delivered his 
address entitled, "Who Will Mind Our Children?" Delegates then 
split up into the. seven workshops. The position papers 
delivered at each of the workshops were: 

CHILD WE LFARE - "The Prevention of Risk', Abuse and Neglect of 
Children"" deTivered by the Reverend John D. Swanson, Rector of 
the Episcopal Church of the Resur rec't ion in : Norwich and the,- 
founder and coordinator of the statewide foster parent training 
program; and "Primary Prevention as a Component of Child Welfare 
Services" delivered by David L. Snow, Ph.D., Director of JLtie^.. 
Consultation Center and Associate Professor" of . Psychologn in 
Psychiatry and the Child Study Center at Yale University Scho^ol 

of Medicine. • • ' 
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EDUCATION - " Educating Connecticut ' s Children : A Shared 
Responsibility Images and Decision-Making" delivered by 

George Springer, President of the Connecticut State Federation 
of Teachers and "Early Childhood Education in Connecticut: A 
Shared Responsibility," delivered by Frank Self, Ed.D.', Assistant 
Pro.fessor in the Department of Child Study and Education at St. 
Joseph • College and "Education and Connecticut's Chrldren: A 
Shared Responsibilty , " delivered by A. J. Pappanikou, Ec.D., 
Professor of Educational Psychology in the Department of 
Education at the University of Connecticut. 

HEALTH / MENTAL HEALTH - "A Challenge" delivered by 'sen jamin C . 
Berliner, M.D., director of the Water bury Regional Department of 
Pediatrics and Professor of Pediatrics at the University of 
Connecticut and "Protecting the Mental Health of Children, 
Everybody's Shared Responsibility," delivered by Carlos Salguero, 
M.D., President of the Connecticut Council for Child Psychiatry 
and Assistant Professor of Pediatric Psychiatry at Yale 
University Child Study Center, New Haven, Connecticut. 

HOUSING WORKSHOP - "Connecticut's Children: A* Shared 
Responsibility — A Look at Yankee Mac," delivered by The 
Honorable Henry E. Parker, Treasurer of the State of Connecticut 
and "Housing As A Preventive .Service," delivei'ed by Ruth G. 
Price, Senior Planning Analyst for the Connecticut Department of 
Housing and " Bootst^r aps : How Suburbs Can Share in Housing the 
Homeless ,", delivered by Matthew S. Vittucci, Social Technologist 
and Director of the Bootstraps program at Saugatuck Congreat ional 
Church in Westport, Connecticut, and "History of Housing," 
delivered by Rochelle Ripley, Community Service Representative 
for AFL-CIO. 

JUSTICE - Juvenile Justice System: Issues for the 80 's," 

delivered ^by'^'^S'hirley R. Bysiewicz, J.D., Professor of Law at the 
University of Connecticut School of Law and "The Juvenile 
Offender and the Requirements of Democratic Justice," delivered 
by Joseph E. Hickey, Ed.D., Associate Professor at the Schopl of 
Criminal Justice, University of New Haven. 

WORKING FAMILES - "Reclaiming the Lost Labor ^ool — The Case 
for* Child Care Support in the Workplace," delivered by Susan 
Bucknell, Executive Director of the Connecticut Permanent 
Commission on the Status of Women and "Alternative Work 
Schedules — Options That Benefit Families and Emplpyer," 
delivered by Flora Parisky, Urban Policy Consultant. 

YOUTH EMPLOYMENT / TRAINING - "Youth Employment and Training, The 
Role of the Connecticut Department of Labor," delivered by John 
A. McCarthy, Executive Assistant, the Connecticut Department of 
Labor and " Emplpyment/Training , " delivered by Francis E. 
Phillips, Machining Manager, Hamilton Standard 



Division of United Technologies Corporations and "Youth 
Employment and Training," delivered by Laurie Lopez-McNulty , 
Training Specialist with the United Labor Agency. 

The Keynote Presentation was delivered at the luncheon by James 
Tobin, Sterling Professor of Economics at Yale University and 
the 1981 Nobel Laureate in Economic sciences. His address was 
entitled, "Current Economic Policy and the New Federalism. 
During the luncheon, chamber music was provided by children of 
the Education Center for the Arts Musicians. Art displays were 
exhibited in The Commons dining Hall contributed by the 
Education Center for the Arts, Creative Arts Workshop, Center 
for Theatre Techniques/Conte Arts Center Magnet, and Orange 
Public Schools. Also on display were letters written by 
children to the President — a project sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, entitled, "Dear Mr. President 
...The Children Are Speaking, Tool" About 600 letters were 
displayed. Following the luncheon, music, drama and dance 
■programs were offered during "The Children's Hour," The 
Education Center for the Arts students. The New Haven Suzviki 
Violin, School students and students from the American School for 
the Deaf. 

The workshops reconvened and participants compiled a list of 
recommendations for presentations to the entire Conference 
delegation following dinner. During the social hour ^azz music 
was supplied by a quartet from the Artistic Collective 
Quadrangle of the University of 'Hartford, Hartt College of 
Music, Af r idan/ American Music Department. 
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DISTRICT OF C 0 L U M B I A 



MAYOR MARION S. BARRY, JR. 

CONTACT PERSON: Mr. James A. Buford, Director 

Department of Human Services 
801 North Capitol Street, N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 

TITLE: "A New V^orld for Children and Youth - Challenges for 
the igSO's" 

FORMAT: (1) Central conference, Resource fair. 
FINAL REPORT 

Issues: Child Care, Education, Legal Systems, Health/ 

Nutrition, Social Services, Recreation/Leisure 
Activities , Economic/ Employment . 

Recommendations: Yes - extensive 

Model Programs: No 

Survey: No 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

CONFERENCE BACKGROUND 

The first District of Columbia . Conference on Children and Youth 
was held December 9 and 10, 1981 at Howard University. - The 
conference, partially financed through-a grant from the Office 
of Human Development Services of the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services,^ attracted over 700 participants. The 
Department of Human Services, { DHS ) , under the leadership of its 
Director, James A. Buford, was the District Government agency 
designated to faciliate conference implementation and develop 
the final report. DHS contracted with the Washington 
Metropolitan Affiliate of- the National Black Child Development 
Institute to assist in completing these tasks.. The conference 
theme was "A New World for Children and Youth; Challenges for 
the 1980's." Its three major purposes were: 

* To enlighten the particpants on the various types of .family 
structures in the District and the services and resources 
available to assist them in meeting the needs of their 
children. 
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* TO make the community more aware of how the District 
qovecnment can assist 'families in dealing with certain 
problems, and serve as the focal point for coordinating the 
efforts of the private sector. 

* To develop alternatives foe private, volunteer, and public 
sector involvement in planning, developing, implementing, 
and evaluating services and programs which support and 
strengthen families with children and youth in the areas o£ 
Child care, Education, Legal systems, Health/Nutr ition , 
Social Services, Recreation/ Leisure ' Activities, and 
Economic/ Employment . 

James A. Buford, Director of the Department of Human Services, 
highlighted the status of the 144,000 children in the District, 
most of whom are served by the two Commissions of Social 
services and Public Health. 

CONFERENCE COMPONENTS 

Eight major activities comprised this landmark conference. 

A. Children and Youth Services and Resources Fair 

B. op ening General Session 

This session featured presentations by Mayor Marion 'S. 
Barcv, jr., and Department of Human Services Director, James 
A Buford. Mayor Barry set the tone for the conference by 
challenging the particpants to build a publ ic-pr ivate. sector 
oartnership that would result in effective and efficient 
services for District of Columbia children, youth, and tneir 
families. He stated that, "We must provide aoequate and 
proper child care, education, health and nutrition, justice, 
recreation/leisure, social service, and economic develop- _ 
ment - He continued by indicating a priority focused on 
shaping public policy in an environment that .ensures 
economic, social, physical, and spritual well-being for 
today and or future generations of children and youth. The 
Mayor closed his presentation with two broad questions which 
cut across -the seven conference topics. 

1. How can we make sure that families are economically 
able to fill their role? 

2. What can be done with family problems in a manner that 
preserves the family as a support system? 

C. issue panels ' t- 

D . " Youth speakout panel 
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Luncheon Roundtable Discussions 



Keynote Speaker 

Marion Wright Edelman, President of the Children's Defense 
Fund (CDF), was the keynote speaker. She reviewed the new 
national policy of the current Administration and its 
potential impact on education, nutrition, housing, health 
care, social services, economic well-being, and the hope of 
the nation's poorest families, Mrs. Edleman also reviewed 
the positive benefits of programs such as Head Start and 
Title I and outlined several strategies proposed by her 
organization which she encouraged conference attendees to 
particpate. These strategies include: 

1. Making available a series of action kits to help state 
and local organizers minimize the impact of budget cuts 
and block grants; 

2. Release of a comprehensive "Children's Defense Budget 
Analysis* of what the President's budget includes for 
families, children, the poor and minorities; 

3. Providing child watch assessment kits to assist Child 
V7atch Coalitions in monitoring the impact of reductions 
on .children in thei communities? 

4. Convening a National Strategy Conference for child 
advocates and other concerned citizens in Washington, 
D.C. during February, 1982; and 

5. Planning a Children's Sabbath ' in June, 1982 to 
encourage religious congregations throughout the nation 
to focus on the needs of children. — /"^^"^ 

Dialogue '82 , / { 

V V 

Presentation of Recommendations \ 

The closing session of the conference provided an 
opportunity for the ninety recommendations to be presented 
to the entire body . An overarching recommendation I called 
for the establishment of an executive level. Office 
Children and Youth Services responsible for coordinatrion, 
annual publication of a children and youth services direc- 
tory, publicity and ensuring youth participation during 
program development. 

1. Child Care recommendations focused on conducting a 
District- wide child care needs asessment, closer 
coordination between public schools and other child 
care facilities, collaborative efforts with business 
^ and industry, publicity and increased opportunities for 
parent involvement. 
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2. Economic s/Employment recommendations focused on 
increased — opportunities Tor youth to develop work 
experience, preparation of youth for jobs of the future, 
increased private sector involvement and increased 
support for small business as a mechanism to increase 
youth employment options. 

3 Education recommendation., focused on the preparation of 
youth for life and employment experiences, promotion and 
academic excellence, a balancing of student rights and 
responsibilities, improved interacticns among teachers, 
students, parents and the community, clarification of 
authority and responsibility within the public school 
system and among various levels of District government, 
improved experiences for secondary level, special 
education students, full utilization of public school 
property. 

4 He alth/Nutrition recommendations focused on expansion 
of various preventive progpams, implementing health and 
nutrition educational pcograms in Spanish A^d English, 
developing a system f^: tracking alcohol and drug 
referrals and continued pa .icipation of community- 
based organizations in the provision of services. 

5 Leqal Systems a nd Juver. le Justi ce recommendations 
focused on develop ing alt^- :native programs, monitoring 
the media's portrayal of uveniles, sharing resources 
and increasing operation?- efficiency of the programs. 

6 wprrP3^^on/ Leisure Time recommendations focused on the 
formation — of a community advocacy group, increased 
positive publicity, certification of volunteers, 
expansion of successful programs, - and increased 
coordination. , : ' 

7 Social Ser vices recommen d ations focused on enhancing 
the delivery of child v.-rffare services, prevention of 
duplication, planning ror future social service 
programs, utilization o- volunteers, and developing 
effective communication and coordination of services 
between Hispanic and non-Hispanic social service 
agencies . 

CONFERENCE FOLLOVJ-UP • 



The Final Report includes some suggei^tions for implementation 
?hat would ensure the utilization of existing Departments, 
commissions, and organizations tu implement recommendations. A 
progress report in 1982 is also suggested. 
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FLORIDA 



GOVERNOR D. ROBERT GRAHAM 

CONTACT PERSON: Ms. Josette Marquess 

Program Analyst 

Children, Youth and Family Program Office 

1317 Winewood Blvd. 

Ta la ha ssee, Florida 32301 

(904) ' 488-1060 

TITLE: "Florida's Children - Growing Up in a Changing 
Society" 

FORMAT: (1) Central Conference, (11) workshops. 
FINAL REPORT 

Issues: Day Care, Dependency/Child/ Abuse/Neglect , Custody, 
Education , Economic Concerns , Housing , Health , 
Juvenile Justice, Peer Interaction, Mental Health, 
Children of Divorce . 

Recommendations : Yes-extensive 

Model Programs: No 

Survey: No 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The Florida Conference on Children and Youth, entitled "Florida's 
Childre'n: Growing Up in a Changing Society", was held November 
4-6, 1981 in Orlando. Florida. As a follow up to the Conference, 
the Governor's- Offj. .e,, in conjunction with the Department of 
Health and Rehabilitative Services, convened a Symposium on 
Children-at-Risk in the chambers of the Florida House of 
Representatives on January 11-12, 1982. 

Approximately 500 people pcirt icipated in the Florida Conference 
cn Children and Youth. The Conference opened with a keynote 
addre5is by Cover nor . Bob Graham . Governor Graham identified some 
of the hallmarks of progress that Florida has made in children 
and youth programs during the past decade and challenged dele- 
gates to formulate recommendations for an agenda for the future 
that places greater emphasis on prevention of those events and' 
occurrences which adversely affect the development of our young 
people. 

The Conference was structured around eleven workshop issues: 
Day Care, Dependency/Child Abuse/Neglect/ Custody, Economic 
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concerns/Housing, Education, Exceptional Children, ."f^^^h, 
Tuvenile Justice' Mental Health, Peer Interactions, Social and 
EMri^oiLntal influences, and Children of Divorce. jollo^^^^J 
a brief discussion of the major issues and recommendations from 

each workshop. 



DAY CARE 



in 1974, Florida became the last of the fifty states to ii^Pj^^^^^ 
a state law requiring the licensure of child day care centers 
FloLidl's day care legislation is scheduled for review in 1983 
uider ?he Sunset Law. With the federal deregulation of programs 
iS block grants, Florida will nXed to establish appropriate 
standards to ensure that quality daV care services are provided 
"to children and their families. The recommendations from this 
workshop focus primarily on the need for minimum standards which 
n?ovide orotection for children, parents, operators and the 
llZunW, anTare enforced through viable -nctions for family 
^=,v rarp homes day care centers, and, before and after scnooi 
• programs, including^hose programs whichv are currently exempted 
from licensure. 

nPPPMnPNrv/C HILD ABUSE/NEGLECT /CUSTODY 

" — • ■ ' ' \ 

ResDonsibility for children without adequateXpar ental care has 
hts?o?icaily been shared by voluntary agencies and state and 

iSf tecommenaations from this workshop focus on the need for 

"nCi rL°r^%uch =sr-\^foes shLrr:4=hasiJr .^r^^i;^^ 

orta^lf dysfunotiot ana ensure permanence, stability and 
protection for children. 

ECONOMIC CONCERNS/HOUSING 

Stamps, ana the rising cost of housing will ^have a definite 
impact on children and youth, as many families J^^^ 
resource^ to provide for the basic necessities of life. The 
recSmneSdationS from this workshop center around t^e need for 
Florida to ensure the provision of the basic necessities of life 
fir deprived children and their families, including: access 
safe decent and affordable housing; adequate financial ^^sis- 
?anJ;. adequate health care; and appropriate education and 
training to%repare young people for meaningful and productive 
employment . 
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EDUCATION 



Parents have the primary responsibility Cor developing and 
protecting their children's values. Formal education and 
training in the school system are important in preparing young 
people for independence and adulthood; yet parental involvement 
is vital to its success. As the image of the traditional family 
vanishes; the educational system must modify its policies and 
programs to accomodate variety in family structures. Tlie 
recommendations from this workshop center around the need to 
reevaluate school curriculums to ensure that they focus on the 
educational development of the individual toward productive 
citizenship and promote academic excellence; more parental and 
student involvement in the management of school districts; and 
the need to identify the assets and impact of secular humanism 
and the Judeo-Chr ist ian ethic. Three minority reports were 
submitted on uhe issues of: Secular Humanism vs. Judeo/Chr ist ian 
Ethic; Funding; and Curriculum Development. 

MENTAL HEALTH / 

Improving mental health services for children and adolescents 
will require implementation of a core continuum of services 
statewide to provide prevention , diagnostic and evaluation 
services^ crisis counseling, out-patient and day treatment 
services in addition to community-based therapeutic foster honjes, 
residential psychiatric programs and' state hospitalization serv- 
ices. Recommendations from this workshop call for lesgislative 
action to establish requirements and define the scope of a 
comprehensive continuum of mental health services which will 
encompass the special needs and service categories for target 
populations, which include: delinquent dependent; neglected and 
abused children; foster children; families in crisis; high ^risk 
populations; and substance abusers. The need to establish 
linkages between mental health providers and others involved in 
the care and treatment of children, and adquate funding for 
services is also addressed. Two minority reports were submitted 
dealing with prevention and a broader representation of mental 
health issues and concerns. 

PEER INTERACTIONS 

Quality recreation programming enhances the quality of life and 
may prevent boredom and subsequent negative behavior. while it 
is recognized that appropr iate structured recreation programs 
are needed; the general public remains uninformed about the 
constructive use of leisure time through recreation. Adequate 
programs will become available only if public education and 
adequate funding are provided. Programs are also needed to curb 
the incidences of teenage pregnancies and substance abuse. The 
recommendations from this workshop cent.er on the need to provide 
appropriate education programs and services to deal with the 
problems of adolescent pregnancies and substance aLuse, and more 
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opoortunities for youth to become involved in activities which 
provide a positive influence for peers. Two minority reports 
were submitted calling for an investigation into the Po/^tive 
use of peer interaction and opposing mandatory sex and drug 
education cc. rses in schools. 

SOCIAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL INFLUENCES 

This workshop dealt with issues such as racism, discrimination, 
prejudice, crimes against children, media influence, air, water, 
and noise pollution, and the impact of these factors on Florida s 
children and youth. The recommendations from this workshop focus 
on the need for legislation to facilitate the invest igation ' of 
missing children cases in a timely manner; funds to provide safe 
lodging for runaways; amelioration of problems faced by refugees 
and entrants; eradication. 

EX CEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

As we look at the decade ahead, several issues need 'to be 
addressed to improve th : quality of life for children with 
exceptionalities. Among these are: prevention of handicapping 
conditions; pre-school education; interagency cooperation; health 
care- financial and human resources ;, expanded resources; expanded 
public information; and parental involvement. The recommenda- 
tions from this workshop focus on the need to improve coordina- 
tion among service providers; resolve conflicts in state agen- 
cies' regulations concerning discipline of exceptional children 
in educational programs; increased funding for exceptional 
student education; mandatory education programs for exceptional 
persons, ages 3 to 5 and 18 to 21; training in exceptionalities 
and resources for medical providers; inclusion of family l.fe 
educaton courses in public school curriculums; and the provision 
of recreational and socialization opportunities for exceptional 
children. 

HEALTH 

Sarequarding the health and well-being of Flordia's children and 
youth is an investment in Florida's future. This can best be 
insured through the provision of affordable and accessible 
comprehensive health care services which treat children and 
their families in a holistic manner. The recommendations trom 
this workshop center around the need to ensure the accessibility 
of primary health care services for all children and youth; 
services for pregnant teenagers; substance abuse education; 
comprehensive .. health ' education in public schools for grades 
K-12; in.prove sports medicine; and passage of child passenger 
safety legislation. 
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Since 1967^ Florida has progressed from having one of the worst 
juvenile justice systems in the^oountry to a system which is now 
recognized as being one of the best. Florida is the only state 
to have developed- a juvenile justice system in which all elements 
are organized together as a integrated whole under state direc- 
tion. This includes intake; detention; comn;unity control; 
commitment programs^ comprising an array o£ community-based 
services; as well as training schools and aftercare programs. 
Given the poor shape of the juvenile justice system nationally^ 
Florida's system is not as distinguished an accomplishment as 
might otherwise appear. The recommendations from this workshop 
focus on the need for the state^ federal and local governments 
to make delinquency prevention the number one priority for the 
ne>;t ten years, and provide sufficient funding to accomplish 
this task. 

CHILDREN OF DIVORCE 

Children whose parents are divorcees - or are in the process of 
getting divorced - have a lot to say and, so far, we have been 
turning deaf ears on them. The legal, educational, religious^, 
and family systems have not paid attention to how children feel 
as a result of their parents* divorce. In Florida, the legal 
system is dettimental to children of divorce and to their 
parents. Instead of encouraging parents to cooperate, the legal 
system encourages parents to fight over their children. There 
is no statutory provision for mediation as an alternative to the 
present exclusive adversary system - a system which may be 
useful in criminal or personal injury cases, but is harmful for 
restructur ing families . 

The recommendations from this workshop call for the revision of 
current custody laws which recognizes sole custody/ visitation 
as the only parenting method after divorce, and more programs to 
promote healthy parenting after divorce and provide a forum 
where children can be heard. 

The final session of the Conference included a report from each 
workshop and closing rema?:ks by David Pingree, Secretary of the 
Department of Health and Rehabilitative Services. Mr. Pingree 
spoke of specific challenges tha Florida must face in the 80"s 
for children and youth and called for increased interagency 
cooperation and citizen involvement to meet these challenges. 

The Symposium of Children-at-Risk was an extremely beneficial 
activity in our- follow through to the recommendations of the 
Conference. Approximately 100 people from various interests 
regarding children-at-r isk attended the ' Symposium. Plenary 
sessions were held on dependency services and mental health 
services to children-at-r isk . 
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GEORGIA 



GOVERNOR GEORGE BUSBEE 



CONTACT PERSOlI: Ms. Marjorie H. Youny, Director 

Division of Human Development 
Georgia Deptartment of Human Development 
47 Trinity Ave., S.W., Room 6I5-S 
Atlanta, Georgia 3C334 
(404) 656-2571 

TITLE: -Making a Difference in the Life of a Child Through 
Communities Committment to the Well Being of their 
Children" 

FORMAT: (1) Central conference, (40) workshops 
FINAL REPORT 

Issues: Health, Education, Family Life, Role of 
Business/ Industry/Schools/Chucches/ Individuals/ 

Communities. 

Recommr dations: Yes - extensive 

Model Programs: Yes (See Appendix B) • 

Survey: No 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

BACKGROUND 

on April 23, 1981, Secretary of Health and Human Services 
Scnweiker corresponded with all state governors concerning the 
WM^rSouse conference on Children and Youth. He announced that 
in the future this conference would be implemented through con- 
ferences voluntarily convened by the states, rather t^an through 
the selection of state delegates to' a National White House 
conference. States choosing to hold a .conference we^e able to 
apply for federal funding befoie June 5, 1981. The S-ate of 
Georgia applied for and received funding to hold a state 
conference on children and youth. 

Governor Busbee asked the Georgia Department of Human Services 
to fssSme the n^ajor responsibility for planning and implementing 
the conference. Department of Human Resources Commissioner Dr. 
Joe Edwards in turn reauested that the Division of Human Develop- 
ment under the direction of Marjorie H. Young ^jj- ^^^.^^^^^^^^^J 
planning and implementing the conference in 

representatives from all Department of Human Resources divisions 
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^-.iie Gr-oryia Department of Education, Mrs. Marjorie Young, 
irector of the Division of Human Development asked her Deputy 
irector, Mr. Randy Oven, to act as the administrative director 
ve^seeing all conference activities, 

ninial conferer.ce planning began in July, 1981, with the 
jirration of Task Force composed of representatives from all 
ivisions of Department of Human Resources anc Ir.e Department of 
ducacion. The Task Force began their work by addressing major 
terns such as the identification of conference issues and format, 
t: was determined that a portion of the Federal funds would be 
er aside co hire a Conference Manager and support staff through 
e quests for bid proposals. Several bid proposals were received 
nd the contract was awarded to Georgia S t at e ^ Un i ve r s i ty with a 
ontract period of August 17, 1981, to January 15, 1982. 

recognition of the political climate of the 1980 *s, the 
oncept of the "new federalism", and the reduction of federal 
■jnds, ic was determined that this conference would represent a 
ather unique experience, somewhat different from similar 
onferences held in the past. Ther'e were to be no position 
aners developed, no resolutions passed, and no delegates 
elected. Instead, the conference was to be oriented towards 
n:-;;: has i zing the partnership between the public and private 



an eftort to solidify this commitment, the conference th^me 
r.oser. was "MaKi.ng a difference in 'the" Life of a Child Through 
i t ie3 Committed toHjie Well Being of-Their Children". The 
r.cee desired outcomes deVsrloped to assist in the conference 

iarnir;'-: were: 

1. . Increased understanding of the needs and problems of 

children and youth and how to share this information 

2. Ipcreased skill and commitment in becoming more 
effectively involved in aiding children in their own 
communi ties 

.3. Increased understanding of the need and v,alue of the 
promotion of health a nd^ prevention strategies for 
children. 

\y i 
a method of involvLnq variolas state and local agencies and 
Vj^^r: i t ions , the Task Force identified approximately 300 groups 
b ce invited to a general planning se.^sion held on August 25, 
8 1 . • Approximately 72 individuals representing v'arious groups 
r.d agencies attended this general planning, session. These 
:;divi:duals were divided into several sbucommi t t^e5 who began 
ee^.mg weekly to develop the conference format. It was deter- 
med that the conference theme and outcoiwes were to be imple-' 
er.-ced through an array of informational and skill development 
orkshops in which the role of business and industry, schools, 
:*u icr.es , i nd ij v i dua Is , and communities contributing to the 
ovenen t of the health, education, -"Mid family life of children 



was explored. It was the' hope of the conference planners that 
conference participants would leave the conference with increased 
knowledge, improved skills and a stronger commitment to making 
their communities responsive to the needs of children and youth. 



CONFERENCE FORMAT 

The conference was held November 30 and December 1, 1981 at the 
World Congress Center in Atlanta, Georgia. The program consisted 
of a general session lasting until noon on November 30,. followed 
by workshop sessions scheduled for the remainder of the two day 
session. The conference closed with another general ^session 
during which the Keynote Address was given. 

The numerous individuals working on the conference program 
design determined that two major concept-t; should be considered 
when developing programs to meet conference outcomes. First it 
was felt that a strategy needed to be developed to insure that 
participants acquire and refine their skills and procedures 
needed to become actively involved in their local communities. 
AS a result. Skill Development Workshops were to be ered in 
three areas: Basic Skill Development and the methodologies 
necessary for effective community involvement. Fund Raising/ 
Resources Development strategies to expand the use' of local 
resources, and Local Interagency Coordination Committees 
methodologies to assist children with special needs. Second, 
considerable discussion b^.' the planning committees led to the 
decision to develop sub'" ' ct matter workshops around the three 
major areas of health, eiuca'zion, and family life. A subject 
matter matrix we', developed addressing these chree areas tnrough 
institutions of business and industry, churches, schools, and bv 
the individuals and the community. To prepare conference parti- 
cipants in these areas, the opening general session included 
these key presentations addressing health, education, and family 
like The finalized format for the- Subject -Matter Works-hops 
included 40 separate workshops to be offered to meet , the 
diversified needs anc interests of those in attendance. All 
workshop speakers, panelists, etc. were state citizens selected 
for their expertise and active involvement m their area of 
specialization. 

ATTENDANCE ' • ' • 

Initial conference planning centered around a potential audience 
of approximately 800. Final records indicate a„ very well 
attended conference with 1,032 individuals registered for the 
conference. These individuals represented families; private 
oraanizations, voluntary agencies, representatives from state 
and local government, and private citizens from more than /b 
cities and 65 counties thr oughbout ' Georg ia ; 



ISSUES MID CONCERNS; PROGRESS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Salient concerns of both conference participants and conference 
.speakers, were, for the most part, identical. As Commissioner 
rldwards said, "Children deserve the - opportunity to grow up in an 
eiwironment where they can develoo their full potential and 
becor.ie healthy, productive cit-ize is Unfortunately, in Georgia 
there are many children who. do not ha; ^ thio opportunity." 

Recent trends and statistics show: 

1. That in 1980 , 1 in 5 Georgians lived at an income level 
below the poverty line-. Qne-thiru of those in poverty were 
children under 18 . 

2. In March 1981, the yearly salary of manufacturing workers in 
Georgia was approximately $13 , 000 /year, 

3. From 1970-76, Georgia had an increase of 43.4% in the number 
of female headed households. 

4. Almost 3 out of 5 Georgia's poor children live in female 
headed househo Ids. / ''^^ 

5. In 1979 , the median^ income of f-^male headed households was 
$8 ,450 , about one-half of the '^ational me^ia for all 
families. y 

5. Only 27% of children and adolesce.. ts in G^rgia who need 
help with mental and emotional prob. rms receiA^e that help. 

7. Fiscal 1981 showed over 20 ,000 re; ;rts o..: child abuse and 
neglect . 

8. Last year over 30,000 cases involv .g delinquent and unruly 
children were filed in Georgia Ju^-ri^xle Courts. 

9. One out of every 6 c'rls become.-; pregnant before the age of 
18. . ^ 

10. As of 197"^, 42% ol Georgia 8th graders showed a serious 
deficiency in reading and 33% of Georgia 4th grade'^s read at 
least one grade level behind their pe^-r s . 

Additional courses related to boti these specific statistics and 
the quality of vServices in genera^ v.'ere raised frequently in the 
various workshops sessions. Some of cne major concerns voiced 
by participants includ,ed: 

1. How to ..nvolve elected officials and influence citizens in 
p^fogram develop-Dent . 

2. How to provide jirect services to ch.ildren through volunteer 
groups and systems . 

3. How to utilize informal organ illations to coordina e 
children's services. 

4. How to use planning processes as a tool for child advocacy 
and program planning. 

5. How to utilize statewide networrvincj to focus attention on 
children's issues. 

5. How to address unmet needs of ^ ch \ Idren in light of recer^ 
federal cutbacks. - ' — 



7. How to contir ? improverrien t in education, employment, 
health, and social service programs. 

8. How to motivate students to tu<e interest in their 
educational endeavors. 

9. How to better equip schools to handle social or /:)lams the 
students bring with them. 

The stark realities of diminishing federal funds are now here 
and would appear to be permanent fixtures in any future planning. 
As a resu^t^' conference participants set about discussing viable 
alternatives and realistic solutions that need to be considered 
if continued progress is to be made in providing for our 
children. As Governor Busbee , said, "Although the immediate 
financial future for government programs is bleak, there is 
still much that can be done to streamline out services and 
improve our techniques. Continuing to match the progress of the 
•70*"*s in the absence of major funding increases is the challenge 
for the 80 's. I ask you to accept this challenge. The future 
of Georgia depends on her children and the future of Georgians 
children depends on you." 

A good deal of progress was made in terms of general discussion 
sessions and the development of realistic recommendations for 
future action. In addition, the sharing of information and 
resource materials ^resulted in the identification of several 
Georgia programs that are successful due to alternative and 
imaginative use of fiscal ■ and human resources. Successful 
Georgia programs ' where community development was a rajor 
operational component offered the following strategies: 

1. Small groups of interested citizens are often as effective 
as forrnal organizations as a strategy for improving services 
to children. 

2. Coiumunity involvement groups must often concentrate effort 
on projects which are feasible rather than those most needed 
in order to insure success. 

3. ^ .Major projects which involve fund raising and extensive 

program development are possible if community involvement: 
' can be maintained over an extended period of time. 

4. Short range task and objective oriented activities are good 
motivators for voluteers. 

5.. Involving citizens and business people is critical in 
developing viable community reso.irce development.. 

6. Present well designed and realistic programs to business for 
funding consideration • 



EVA LUATION 

In an effort tie ascertain the succesr of the 1981 Georgia 
Conference on Children and Youth L.:\d to determine if expectations 
of individual participants were met , a twenty item evaluation. 
foim was desighed and disseminated to everyone^ in attendance. 
Retur»--..i evaluation forms numbered 207 , representing a- 20% 



return from all conference participants. This percentage 
represented a large enough return to <3raw objective conclusions 
concerning the success ot the conference in meeting its goals. 

Individual evaluation items completed by the participants 
indicated . that : the co^iference was well designed, the speakers 
were well prepared, and that the presentations were of a high 
caliber • 

Evaluation results concerniiig the Skill Development Workshops 
and the various Subject Matter Workshops were also exceptionally 
positive in determining that the materials presented were* 
timely, well developed, and extremely informative, 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

A great, deal of time, effort, ..nd thought went into the plannii y 
of the 1981 Georgia Conference on Children and Youth, The 
individuals involved in planning this first state conference 
devoted entirely to children and youth, attempted to identify 
and incorporate programs and material that would prove useful to- 
the citizens of Georgia. 

in an effort to assist individuals and groups to come to grips 
with these impending fiscal realities, the conference was planned 
as an educational and informational program where agencies, 
groups, and individual private citizens could come together to 
share and exchange ideas, information, and support. The excep- 
tionally large attendance and overwhelmingly positive evaluation 
results would indicate that the 1981 Georgia Conference on 
Children and Youth was succ^issful in planning and offering a 
timely and pertinent program. 

i 
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GOVERNOR GEORGE R- ARIYOSHI 

CONTACT PERSON: Mr 5. Genevieve T. Okinaga, Director 

Office of Children and Youth 
P.O* Box 3044 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96802 
(808 ) 5^8-7582 

TITLE: "Hawaii in the Eighties - Decade for Youth and Families" 

FORMAT: (1) Central conference, (11) workshops; County and city 
survey; Forums 

FINAL REPORT 

issues: Child Au^ise ana Neglect, Adoption and 
Emergency Services , "'^pec.al - Children" , 
Child Care, Recreation, S'..'^ Ecucation, Family 
Relations Crime , Substance Abuse, Stress , 
Career Planning . 

Recommendations: Yes - extensive 



Model Programs: No 
Survey: Yes 



EXECUTIVE S'OMMARY 

With a renewed commitment to the children and youth of Hawaii in 
accordance .with the proclamation "Hawaii in the Eighties: 
Decade of Youth and Families," the Honorable George R. Ariyoshi, 
Governor of the Stat'B ::.t' Hawaii, called to order on September 
21, 1981, at the 3t-:to C?-picol the Go.arnor's Hawaii State White 
House Conference on Chi 1',. -■'tn and Youth. 

In Hawaii, the primary goal of this conference v;as to obtain a 
cross-representative examination of issues identified as singifi- 
cant to the children and youth in the State of Hawaii, from 
birth to age 24, and to relate the concerns and recommendations 
into possible program and policy strategies by governmental and 
non-governmental entities over the next ten years. 

iJnlike other previous c':^nferences on childr*^-n and youth, the 
1981 state conference :;awaii was unique in cnat much pre- 
liminary effort went into the issues and f^C';. nmencatons that were 
discussed at seven workshops. This efto.i: was spearheaded as 
early as November of 1980 by t ne state ..}::(\cq of Children and 
Youth and the Governor Adviso::;- vvuncil ror Children and Youth. 



Through the Leadership and rmplementat ion Committee, -which 
included all county representatives from the Advisory Council, 
planning for the- councy activities began with each mayor's 
cooperation. Each county|. was then given the opportunity to 
develop their own act iv ity^^i th state funds, with basic outcome 
objectives agreed upon in advance by all parties in order to 
maintain continuity in theme and involvement. As a .result, 
forums were held in the Counties oL Maui, Kauai and Hawaii and a 
survey was conducted by the City and County of Honolulu. 

After all counties submitted their rei^pective repcrtr to the 
Office of Children and Youth, a special state commit:^ ?e reviewed 
the findings, identified the most critical and signifcant issues, 
and prepared a digest of county opinions on issues, policies anci 
program recommendations. These opinions were further d-C'Veloped 
and summarized as well as reexamined for appropriate attention 
local, state and national levels. The resultant first draft 
of identified issues and recommendations then served as the base 
for discussion for 100 statewide delegates attending the day-long 
conference in September 1981, together with 150 invited guests, 
observers and resource persons. 

Seven workshops were conducted during this conference: 

1, ''Children in Crises" - child abuse and neglect; 

2. "Making Things Right" -temporarily placed minors, adoption 
and comprehensive emergency services; 

3, "sOur special Children" - the handicapped, alienate i and 
dropouts, immigrants and Tiiinor i t ies , the gifted and talented; 

4, "Caring for Our Childr'./' - affordable quality child care 
from birth to age 12; 

5. "Thinking Positive** - leisure activities, sex education and 
family relations; 

6. "Sitaight Can Be Great" - v ndalism and violence, alcohol 
and drug abuse, and v. ;pi; -ith stress; 

1 . "Career Planning: ?rer ng for the '^Future/' - career 
exploration and davelopme: - for students. 

Based on the workshop r ecomendat ions of the Governor's Hawaii 
State V^hite House Conference on Children and Youth, the county 
reports and other past reports and center en-^-^-r with bearing 
interests-, and the additional findings and "analyses of the 
issues Committee and the Office .of children and Youth, the 
following seems clearly to be the most crj.* ical and immediate 
concerns regarding children and youth in th^' state of Hawaii 
from birth to age 24: 

1. chil:: abuse and neglect 

' Recommendat ion 1-A : The State should cont inue to take the 
lead to insure the health and safety/ of all minors and, to 
allocate sufficient resources to de^:uct and protect minors 



from abuse and neglect, also recognizing that the child's 
troubled family needs assistance to alleviate the causes of 
family stress, violence and crisis. 

Recoir . ^ndation 1-3 ; The problem of children in crisis must 
5i addressed wTFh an equally committed effort by the 
community. 

SHELTER PLACEMENT RESOURCES AND FOSTER CARE 

Re commendation II : A comprehensive network of 

community-based sJneiter facilities should be established -.n 
order to maintain suitable emergency or temporary placeni.-?nf. 
of youth in need of protection and other necessary 
supportive and treatment programs. 

ADOPTION .OF MINORS 

R ecommendation III : Suitable alternative family environments 
should Be afforded minors through the identification of 
temporary placed minors who may be available for adoption 
and through expedition of the adoption process. 

EMANCIPATION OF MINORS • 

Rec ommendation IV : There should be an examination oi all 
laws relating to the emancipation of minors to determine the 
justification and feasibility of emancipation, if in the 
best interests of the community ar.d all affected minors. 

Recommendation V: A network of comprehensive emergency 

services' — fol Families in crisis situations should be 
established within the community to provide for basic 
survival needs, including health care, protection and 
safety, shelter, food and clothing. 

HANDICAPPPED CHILDREN 

Rec ommendati o n ' VI ; A comprehensive and ir'cegrated network 
of public, private and community resources of funds, serv-^ 
ices, facilities and other requirements must be establishoa 
in order to adequately address the unique physical, emo- 
tional, social, educational, mental psychological and 
medical needs of our special children in Hawaii. 

ALItiNTED YOUTH AND SCHOOL DROPOUTS 

Recommendation Vllf More responsive pirograms atf^ needed to 
better — meet . 'cHe"" needs cf. the alientatedi cid the dropout, 
including viabl^.< scGio-ed-acatir(Ual prograni|s an option to 
in-sohool orograms by the state Depar f iynt|' of Educc.tion . 
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8. IMMIGRANT AND MINORITY STUDENTS 



Recommendation VIII : The state and the cominunity should 
wor cooperatively to address the special needs of imniigr ant 
and minority students and to promote greater cultural 
awareness and v.'ider standing among all youth. 

9. GIFTED AND TALENTED CHILDREN 

Recommendation IX : A more earnest effort must be made 
towards recognizing and meeting the needs of gifted and 
talented children in our schools. 

10. CHILD CAR3 SERVICES 

Recommencation X- A: Affordable quality child care services 
that can accomodate the various cultural, social and economic 
situation of families in Hawaii should be available to all 
who require them. 

Recommendation X-B : A collaboration of community, private 
and public effort? and resources is essential to meeting the 
demand for quality child care services in Hawaii. , 

11. PARENTING AWARENESS A.:D EDUCATION ' 

R ecommendation XI : Early parettting awareness and education 
s'nould Be pr ov ided as an integral element in a program of 
proper and effective child care. 

12. LEISURE AND RL .-.i^EATION 

Recommendation XII ; • More constructive leisure activities 
Fnd programs should oe readily available on sites where 
youth normally congregate, with special attention to school 
sites for after-school activities. 

13. SEX £DUCATION 

Recommendation XI II : Sex education programs should be more 
sound in nature m order -for youth to develop a better 
under st^Xirij^i^j of the, : sexuality and sexual responsibility 

14. FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 

Recommendation XIV : instruction in i , -.ra-f amily relatiop.s 
and communication is needed to heJv youi:h cope with family 
pi:ob:.<^ms and ' prepare thenselves tv become ef fecLi'^e lamily 
member. and effective parontq* . * , 
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15. VANDALISM AND VIOLENCE 



Reconmendation X V: The critical v^'ODlem of school -.--idalisB 
and violence should be among the highest priority concerns 
of the Department of Education and the community at-large. 

16 . ALCOHOL AND DRUG ABUSE 

Recomm endation XVI : The cooperative effort of appropriate 
F';bl ic, private and community resources is essential for an 
effective prevention and treatment program for youth on the 
subject of alcohol and drug abuse. 

17. PERSONAL GUIDANCE 

Recommendation XVII : Greater sensitivity to the stresses 
. faced by youth Ti necessary as a first step in fostering 
positive social behavior. 

18. CAREER PREPARATION AND EMPLOYMENT 

Recommendation XVIII-A : The State of Hawaii should increase 
its resource allocations to promote employability of youth 
and should adopt a state' policy to increase work 
opportunities for youth. 

Recommendation XVIII-B : A more effective and coordinated 
system between public, private profit and pi ivate non^-profit 
entities .\n providing ongoing counseling, guidance and 
information for students is essential to facilitating a 
productive transition from school to work. 

Recommendation XVIII-C : The state, business and labor 
communities and other ^groups should work in concert towards 
diversifying and increasing employment opportunities for 
youth. 

Recommendat ion XVII I -D : Particular attention must be given 
to youth with ?:pecial needs so that tney too are prepared to 
obtain and maintain suitable jobs after graduation. 

19 . OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 

Recommendation XIX-A : The state Office of Children and 
Youth should continue developing its system of basic data 
and information storage, retrieval, analysis and dissemina- 
tion of child, youth and related family inf or:nation . 

Recomm en dation XIX-3 : The Office of Children and Youth 
•encourages efforts to promote automotive safety for infants 
and children under the age of 14 in the State of Ha\.^aii. 
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Iz should oe noted that zhese issues and recciumendacions are not 
liszed m order of priority but are basically patterned after 
zr.e organiza::ion of ::he Issues and Kecoir.r.endat'ions Paper that 
was taken up =.t zl^j state conference workshops. Each major 
recommendation :.isteG is accompanied by a narrative s'ummary -that 
includes a basic situ:-t:.on statement and, in most instances, some 
specific prcpojals for implementation in a separate chapter of 
the ^tate^ cf Hawaii's report on the Governor *s Hawaii State 
White House Conference on Children and Youth, a^ submitted to 
the U.S. Secretary of Health and Human Services in '::ompliance 
with the conditions set forth for use of the special grant that 
funded in part the convening of the Hawa^: state conference. 

Tne conference workshop findings and the supplemental research 
: icommendat ions of < the Isues Committee based on the four indivi- 
dual county reports, are contained in the docuirent that was 
transmitted to the Federal administration by Governor Ariyoshi, 
who will also transmit copies to the Hawaii State Legislature, 
the Hawaii Congressional delegation, the mayors and councils of 
the four counties in the state, as w^ll as all interested local 
government agencies and concerned groups. 

The entire process of study, researcn and discussion involved 
thousands of individuals, well as mem. .ers of the consumer 

taraet group itself of children and youth in the State of Hawaii, 
at both the county and state levels. This kind of grassroots 
mobilization and involvement of representatives of virtually all 
affected a^-jncies and organizations, both public and private, 
oroved to be as equally significant and enlightening a^ the 
final conclusions which are contained m the complete Hawaii 
repot; t . 

The stage is now set for implementation of the recommendations 
provided"^ by this community input, and the informatior within the 
entire report should facilitate effective strategies and actions, 
both immediate and long-range, on how to enhance and strengthen 
the quality of life for all of Hawaii's beloved children and 
yc-Jth . 
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IDAHO 



GOVERNOR JOHN V. EVANS 

*'r. Michael 3. Brush 
Office of the Governor 
State Capitol 
Boise, Idaho 83720 
(208 ) 334-2100 

TI"r!>£: "Governor* 3 Conference on Children and Youth" 

FCRMAT- (3) Rec ional conferences; Opinion poll 

l'lr;AL REPORT 

Issues: Education, Foster Care, Child Abuse, Substance 
Abuse, Juvenile Justice 

?.ecoinmendat ions : No 

Mc el Programs: No 

Survey ; Yes 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

In Idahor three Confer ^nce. on Children and Youth were held. 
The conferences were held at Boise (Central Idaho;, PocateXlo 
(Southern Idaho) and Moscow (Northern Idaho). These regional 
conferences assured a broader base of paticipation by rural 
pat^^nt^^ '^nd service delivery personnel. These conferences also 
provided a follow-up to the 1977 Conference on Children. 

Bach regional conference was planned around one or more of the 
following topics: the future of education in our state, foster 
care, child abuse, substance abuse and prevention of juvenile 
delinqi'.eucy . 

A planning coir.mittee was appointed by the Governor in each 
region and wos composed of representatives from most of the 
following groups: school personnel, school boards, parent- 
teac^l^ici- organizations, substance abuse, child abuse, the Idaho 
Yout^h Conmission, the private sector, fester parents, the Idaho 
State Legislature and the media. 

The regional planning groups planned the logistics of the 
conferences and decided which of the many children and youth 
issues they would emphasi ze . This promoted local ownership of 
the Conference and also ensured that local priorities were 
addrressed. 
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Prior to the regional meeting, a public opinion survey was 
conducted to determine the population's perception of youth 
problems in the state. The results of th\s survey were 
distributed at the conference and were used as a basic of 
discussion at the regional level. The final report of the 
proceedings of the conference is being published at this time.. 

The date and specific locations of each conference- was as 
follows : 



November 2, 1981 
November 29-30, 1931 
December 9-10, 1981 



Boise state University 

30" Idaho 

Un. isity of Idaho 

Mosc jw , Idaho 

Idaho State University 

Pocatello , Idaho 



Invitations and notice of the regional m.eetings were sent to 
groups involved in services to youth and to citizenj who have 
demonstrated a special interes:: in the problems associated with 
children and youth, such as Health and Welfare professionals, 
judges, probation officers, par ent- teacher orgc.ni zat ions , school 
boards, legislators, advisory boards, local elected officals, 
youth foundations and other professional organizations. Public 
Service anno jncement s were aired over radios for the purpose c"^ 
informing parents and youth throughout the state. Newspaper 
ajvertising was also donated or purchased- 

Attendance ac these conferences ranged from 150 to 350 with the 
total attendance over 800. In addition, about 800 Idaho liouse- 
holds were polled through the survey. The Idaho Conference on 
Children and Youth received input either through the survey or 
attendance from over 1600 Idaho citizens. 

Th^"^ conferences tenaed to reflect the findings of the survey 
which, generally speakiv^, indicated that the citizens of Idaho 
are concerned about children and youth and the services offered 
them. Idaho citizens maintaining or incr -asing funding for 
children-oriented programs more than they support general funding 
for such things as water and sewers, public highways, etc* 

A majority of Idahoans support increased funding for public 
schools , . handicapped , and sevt^ral youth programs such as drug and 
alcohol services, child abuse programs, and prograus for mentally 
and physically handicapped youth. With the possible exception 
of bilingual education, Idahoans support maintaining other youtl; 
programs at current levels of funding. 

Many recommendations were voiced. Idaho, like marry other states, 
is suffering the impact of the national economic downturn. Most 
recommendations were couched in concerns about the Mew Federalism 
and concerns about what impact these polir:ies would have. How- 
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ever, it became evident that comir.anit ies niust become nore aciiive 
in d^alir.g win. the problems confronting children and youth at 

conferences concluded that increased 
self-help community organizatic s would 
Equally ir:iportant is the emphasis on a 
Mos' of the ot^er recommendations 
to younh by changi ng state laws eirtt:fha-' 
?iS and maintaining most of the other 



>he ;..ocal level. All 
emphasis on advoccLcy and 
be ext-.remely important, 
quali:; school system, 
provi'i-. better services 
sizing existing program 



youch-or iented programs . 



A scecial :*rea 



seem 



of interest for w-hich 
woefully unpr eparF to 



Idaho 
address 



ana tne 
is sexu 



federal 
il abuse 



or criiidren. 



In summary, the citizens are comr.itted to tne future of their 
chlluren. The professionals and citizens who have a special 
interest in children and youth se*=^ children's programs under 
siege and are responding by organizing at the community level to 
extract maximal use of the revenue and resources available to 
them . 
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ILLINOIS 



GOVERKOX^AMES R. THOMPSON 



CONTACT PERSON: 



Ms . Donna Si.uonson, Executive Director 

Illinois Commission on Children 

3 West Old State Capitol Plaza, Room 206 

Springfield , Illinois 6 27 0 1 

(217 ) 782-7833 



TITLE: 



"Children's Priorities for the 



SO 's" 



FORMAT: 



(1) Central conference, (7) 
conferences . 



workshops; (4) Regional 



FINAL REPORT 

Issues: Adolescence and Juvenile Justice, The Role of 
Families in Nurturing Children, Educational 
Services, Continuum of Health and Human Services. 

Recommendations: Yes - extensive 

Model Programs: No 

Survey: No 



A. Governor Thompson appointed an oversight committee composed 
of Nancy Silvers, of the Governor's Office, Gregory Coler, 
Director of the Department of Children and Family Services, and 
Helen Welgie, Chairperson of the Commission on Children to 
approve the final proposal and budget of the conference which 

/as submitted by the Commission on Children^ The Governor named 
Mrs. Helen Welgie and Mrs. Betty Williams as co-chairpersons of 

:he Illinois Conference on Children's Priorities for the '80 's. 
Sour regional committees were then formed with former delegates 
:.rom regional committees of the 1980 Illinois White House 
Conference on Children and members of the Department of Children 
-and Family Services Advisory Council. Theit job was to design a 
regional conference that would fit their area's needs. A State 
Steering Committee was formed to plan the format for the state 
conference, composed of the four chairpersons of the regional 
planning committees, the two co-chairpersons and 3 citizens. 

To insure consistency among the regional conferences on 
Children's Priorities, for the '80's the voting procedures were 
the same for each conference: 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
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The delegates at the regional conferences were to vote for 
16 of the 54 recommendations in order to prioritize the 
issues, delegates weighed the votes, giving the number 16 to 
their first selection and 15 as the second selection and so 
on to number 1* 

Up to six v;rite in issues could be added by delegates when 
voting on 16 priorities. The state ballot was made up of 
the top 15 issues from each of the four regions. 

The selection of speakers and arrangement of the conference 
schedules were decided by ^-the regional planning comrait tees . 

B. The regional delegate selection process was done by accepting 
one-half of the regional delegates on a first come, first served 
basis according to the return postmark on the application. The 
remaining one-half of the delegates were selected by the Regional 
Planning Committee of each region. There was a maximum of 400 
delegates to the Northeast conference and 200 each to the 
Northwest, Central and Southern. The Southern conference was 
held on October 12 in Carbondale, the Northwest: Conference was 
held on October 23 in LaSalle-Per u , the Central Conference was 
held on October 28 in Decatur, the Northeast Conference was held 
on November 6 in Chicago, and the State Conference was held on 
December 8 and 9 in Chicago. 

The selection for state delegates was a three-fold process: 
one-third of the delegates were appointed by the Governor, 
one-third were appointed by the Statewide Steering Committee, 
and the remaining one-third were elected at each of the four 
conferences. The delegate selection process- was; , designed to 
insure full representation by parents, professionals in the 
private and public sectors, citizens, youths, minorities, and 
disabled persons. 

C. Since four regional conferences and one statewide conference 
were held, a wide variety of people were able to contribute as 
well as learn by participating in the conference. Over 800 
delegates and approximately 300 observers learned from the 
approximately 90 speakers, facilitators,, and resource persons 
who donated their time to aid in clarifying the report and to 
provide up-to-date informaton about the issue areas. \ln addi- 
tion, two of the regional conferences and th3 state, conference 
had keynote speakers who discussed the financial ^, future of 
children's services federally and statewide. Two oth'^er regional 
conferences had luncheon speakers who emphasized ths need for 
individual action to keep children's services in existence. The 
Honorable James R. Thompson, Governor, was the lunchebn speaker 
for the state conference. ^ 

Approximately 200 volunteers assisted the- staff of the Commission 
on Children by tallying votes, helping at the registration desk, 
acting as doorkeepers, operating tape equipment, etc. 
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The goals of the Illinois Conference on Children's Prio: .cias 
the '80 's were to select 15 most iir.p-:;i' tant recoimnenriat iCiiS f.jr 
the next ten years and to enlist deleoa res support in i:i^r---ir.erii:- 
ing those priorities. The fifty-four .i.s.rae rireas on ten ballot 
which were "under taken^ from the 1980 Vlbv^-^zk. were: 

ADOLESeSNCS AND JUVENILE JUSTICE : 1. '/-'Uth devel c;jn!en^ 2. 
Prevention and support services , 3. Mib.'s tci.P.ce abuse ^ -1. ?*5.nors 
in need of supervision, 5. Diversion;- 6. detention.. 7., Court 
procedures, 8. Probation servic^^Sv training and community 
dispositions, 9. Corrections and ohroric <^fL'^.r^^etSf .,C. >:ou.th 
employment . 

THE ROLE OF FAMILIES IN NURTURING CHILD RSN; 11. Family iiT^.pact, 
TT. Communication, 13 . Public poncy- -?..ax bene/'.Ls, 14, 
Employment and -inflation, 15. Medic-. 1& . Housing, 17. The 
need for family support services, 18. Suppleoiental Id Cc^ve 

(day care) 19. Children in need of pr-vVtiecc icn , 20., Fz/r Xicrency 
planning , 21. Adolescent sexuality anr' teen • par enting . 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICES : 22. Provide r^^:ua^ntr. with the ev .v-j^ r ioaal- 
skills necessary to function in society, 2 3. Sat isf : vicj Ir^^ji.an 
relationships, single living and the nf.^^^ ^.o cope w j ' cna!^> -le , 
24. Parenting and enriching family 'rel-at ivnships , 25. •Jhii-/ er 
and the arts, 26. Education and the --^er'v^^jticn of a r3 -iric c r at i:: 
society, 27. Absenteeism and dropouts, 28. Personno; ivoues,. 
29. Violence and vadalism, 30. Discipline and procedural., 3' 
Student safety in athletics and transportation to ■^f.c.x/N- 
events, 32. Special education, 33. Gifted education, .-t.-. 
Career and vocational eduation, 35. Bilingual educaf on^ 36. 
school financing, 37. Home, school and com.munity relatiorjs, 38. 
Academic freedom. 

CONTINUUM OF. HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES : 39 . Health education , 
41^": Nutrition, Tl'. Immunization, 42. Accident prevention, 
43. Environmental health services, 44. Prenatal care, 45. 
Access to health services, 46. Mental health, 47. Dental 
health, 48. Societal attitudes, 49. Planning, 50. 

Coordination and cooperation, 51. Accountability, 52. 
Accessibility, 53. Manpower, 54. Funding. 

Workshops on organizing community resources, working with the 
media, influencing public officials, and raising funds were 
offered at the regional conferences to assist the delegates to 
develop techniques for implementing the 16 recommendations. The 
state conference had an additional three workshops which focused 
on supporting' programs , monitoring and evaluating programs, and 
participating in policy development. Delegates were asked to 
complete contracts (see appendix) as a way of gaining written 
commitments and learning the delegates' in'terest. The contract 
will be used a:^^ 'ata ban^k for agencic and .re : nizat ions 

seeking volant^ 
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(NE) 


(C) 


(NW) 


(S) 
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(NE) 


(C) 


(S) 


6 . 


(N3) 


(C) 


(NW) 
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7 . 


(NE) 


(C) 


(NW) 


(S) 


8 . 




(C) 


(NW) 


(S) 


9 . 








(NW) 
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D. 'The following items were chosen as a priority at the four 
regional conferences. The initial designates at which 
conf erence( s ) the item was selected* 

(S)--Southern, (NW)^Nor thwestern , (C)-Central, (NE) -Norths 
eastern 

ADOLESCENCE AND JUVENILE JUSTICE 

(NE) (C) (NW) (S) 1. Pre-ention and support services or 

adolescents 

(NE) (C) (S) 2. Substance abuse (alcohol and drugs) 
(NE) (C) (NW) (S) 3. Youth employment 

THE ROLE OF FAMILIES IN NURTURING CHILDREN 

Adolescent sexuality and teen 
parenting 

Children in need of protection 
Supplemental child care (day care) 
The need for family support services 
Family impact 

Communications with the family 
Public policy — tax benefits 

EDUCAT IONAL SERVICES 

Provide students with the 
educational skills necessary to 
function in society 
Parenting and enriching family 
relation , hips 
Special education 

Home, school and community relations 
School financing 
Career and vocational education 

CONTINUUM OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

(NE) (C) (S) 17. Mental health 

(NE) (C) (S) 18. Access to health services 

(NE) (C) (NW) (S) 19. Nutrition 

(NE) (C) 20. Health education 

(NE) 21. Pre-natal care 

ADDITIONAL ISSUES 

(NW) 22. Legal protection of human life from 

fertilization to natural death. » 
(NW) 23. Judeo-Chr istian values should 

replace humanistic philosophies in 
'.he schools 

sex education ly ent consent 
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(NW) 


(S) 
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(NE) 
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(NW) 25. The family is defined as a social 
group of persons related by blood, 
heterosexual marriage or adoption 

(NW) 26 . Governmental agencies should not 
nullify parental rights without a 
court order 

The four regional conferences set the stage for the State 
Conference on December 8 and 9 at the Americana Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. Over 300 people participated as delegates, 
speakers or observers to improve services for children. The 
state ballot reflected the 26 issues voted on at the regional 
level. Delegates were given the opportunity to add new isr>uc3 
to the ballot during discussion sessions on the first day. iThe 
top sixteen r ecommendatons that were selected at the state 
conference and will be emphasized for the next ten years are: 



1. 


Provide students with the educational skills necessary 




to function in society 


2 . 


Prevention and support services for adolescents 


3 . 


The need for family support services 


4 . 


Access to health services 


5 . 


Children in need of protection 


6 . 


Supplemental child care (day care) 


7 . 


Youth employment 


8. 


Health education 


9. 


Adolescent sexuality and teen parenting 


10 . 


Parenting and enriching family relationships 


11. 


Nutr ition 


12 . 


Mental Health 


13 . 


Prenatal care 


14. 


Substance abuse 


15. 


Special education 


16. 


School financing 



The. remaining items on the state ballot were ranked in the 
following order: 17. Career and vocational education 18. 
Home, school and community relations 20. Permanency planning. 
Policy and legislative support in Illinois is needed to implement 
PL 96--272 on a continuing basis, including protection for chil- 
dren and some citizen paticipation in monitoring the children in 
substitute care 21. Legal protection of human life from fertili- 
zation to natural death 22. Communication 23. Accessibility to 
a continuum of health and human services 24. Public policy — tax 
benefits 25. Judeo-Chr isitian values should replace humanistic 
philosophies in the schools 26. The family is defined as a 
social group of persons related by blood, 'heterosexual marriage 
or adoption 27. Available resources should b^ targeted to those 
children and families most in need (Tie) 27. Sex education only 
by parental consent 28. Government agencies should not nullify 
parental rights without a court order 29. Permanency planning as 
defined in 1980 Illinois White House Conference on Children 30. 
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AdoDtion services 31. Judeo-^Chr ist ian values and ethics should 
be reinstated in education, to replace the atheistic humanistic 
philosoohv presently permeating our eductional system 32. 
Discipline procedures page lOS^ 1980 White House Conference on 
Children Report. 

E. Priorization of the recommendations paved the way for the 
third ^phase of conference activities — implementation. The 
Commision on Children will be reviewing the top 15 priorities at 
its upcoming meetings to determine how to best address these 
priorities. A report of the conference will be distributed to 
the, delegates and others who request it^ Also, the Commission 
will print the 16 priority recommendations in its newsletter, 
News and Views. The^ Commission plans to follow-up on the recom- 
mendations lis^-ed in the 1980 Illinois White House Conference on 
Children Reporc within the next ten years, but will focus on the 
top 16 priorities first. Study committees may be established 
where necessary to refine the recommendations so that they can 
be given to the legislature. 

The delegates who completed a contract will receive a reminder 
of their commitments and be asked to give a report of what they 
have done thus far. \Some of them may be called upon to fulfill 
their commitments bj' assisting statewide organizations and 
agencies. ^ 

The present goal is coordinating available resources to work 
toward creating new children's services and sustaining the 
existing programs as well as improving programs. The CONFERENCE 
was not the end, but the BEGINNING! 
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I N D I A N A 



GOVERNOR ROBERT D, ORR 

CONTACT PERSON: H3 . Cathy Bayse 

Office of the Governoc 
State Houiie, Room 210 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 
(317 ) 232-4580 

TITLE: "Governor's White House Conference on Children and 
Youth* 

FORMAT: (1) Central conference, (13) workshops 
FINAL REPORT 

Issues: Education, Smploynient , Health, Social Weil-Being, 
Children and Youth in Jeopardy 

Recommendations: Yes - extensive 

Model i'rograms: No 

survey: No 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The State of Indiana gratefully received $49,493.00 in grant 
monies from the Department of Health and Human Services and 
accepted the challenge to host a statewide Conference on Children 
and Youth. Under the leadership of Governor Robert D. Orr, a 
steering comittee and one additional staff member, whose sole 
purpose was Conference management, were appointed in late August 
1981. During the following months, the committee planned all 
facets of the C^^'^renc^ which was held on December 8th ::i:d 9th 
in Indianapolis • 

There were 388 delegates, 95 of wliom were youths between the 
ages of 15 and 21. Eighteen Conference facilitators hosted the 
meetings and organized 91 exhibits. Twenty three resource 
people lent their expertise in the issues discusseni; six guc. 
speakers shared inspiring messages and Governor Orr addressed 
the ConferencG on ':wo occasions., 

On the whole the Conference was most successful. It brought 
toqei r'^r individuals concerned with children and youth from 
various backgrounds, prof essions and locations throughout the 
state. The plans of action developed during the Conference 
(attached to this report) represent the priority concerns o£ 
probably the state ' s top advocates for children and youth . In 
some cases there were minority opinions and plans developed. 
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„j,^Q,.w^edW one of the strengths of this Conference was that it 
n-nyTded r^orux. for inar.y diversified thoughts that were P^e- _ _ 
%nteTlvd ^c'c^Pted with respect and consideration. One hunarea 
lllllv orqanila?rons participated in Indiana's Conference exhi- 
bits by i^roviding handouts, filtns, demonstrations displays 
?he diSDlays covered the four topic area categories addressed by 
til conference:. education, employability , health and social 
iS!l-being, and provided information on issues not coverec in 
the workgroups. 

STEERING COMMITTEE 

Governor Orr appointed a steering committee of 43 individuals 
?epres-enting government, youth, the business ---^Jf^^ ' -'^.^^"^iJ"^ 
and the •'red^-a. It was the committee's responsibility to plan 
and execute th-e entire two-day event. In so doing s^t^'ring 
committ-e broke into four subcommittees to address topiv.s of 
discission: education, employability , health ^^^t.^^^l^^.riti^nal 
bein-- children and youth in jeopardy; and three additional 
Subcommittees'' co address physcial arrangements, publicity and 
evaluation . 

TOPIC AREAS AND VJORKGROUP S 

The four main topic areas that were addressed in 13 separate 
workgroups and are outlined below. 

Education: Developing a Cooperative Triad: Educators, 
Family, Business/Industry 

1) Communication for our Children's 
Future: The Role of the Triad 

2) The Care of Our Children: The Role of 
the Triad , 

3) Developing Marketable skills: The . r ..e 
of the Triad 



Employability 



4 ) Job Readiness 

5 ) Job Development 

6 ) Job Matching 



- 7) Health-Mental Health and Early Int^^rvention 

8) Creating and supporting Positive Cnildren 
and Family Development 

9) sexual Awareness and Education 

1 W ell-being : Children and Youth in Jeopardy 

10) - Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 

11) Drug and substance Abuse 

12) Physical, Emotional and sexual Abuse 

13) Foster Care and Adop'^on 
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The sub-coninittees secured facilitators, resource people and 
recorders for each workgroup. The sub-comnittees and facilita- 
tors narrowed the scope of the issues vithirx aach group and 
determined what issues were gern^ane and nongerinane "to which 
workgroups. (Abortion and homosexuality were two controvesial 
issues that were balanced zo be nongermane to the Conference.) 

CONFERENCE ?OR!^>T 

Many steering cor.ir.ittee ner;bers had been previously involved 
in White House conferences in which all delegates voted on 
resolutions but with little action or follow through on tne 
resolutions. Therefore, the committee decided a management by 
objective approach would produce more concrete results. Each of 
the attached Plans of Action generated during the Conference has 
a goal , at least one objective and a plan which allocates 
resources for implementation. Each workgroup submitted to the 
topic ^ area one pr ior ity plan upon which its delegates had 
agreed. The four topical areas were permitt-ed to submit, in 
addition to their priority plans, two optional plans. Thus, 
there was potential for 21 plans of action resulting from the 
Conference. Enclosed with this report are 13 Priority Plans of 
Action, five Alternate Plans, five Minority Reports and one 
Statement of Purpose. 

DELEGATE SELECTION 

In planning this Conference the steerinc .:.^cee had three 

priorities with regard to delegates: th: was an u^rgency to 
have 1) abroad based statewide represents i.on of individuals 
kno'^ idgeable of issues confronting children and youth; 2) 
.ulji:i "antial youth representation and r^r^presenta tion from the 

general citizenenry. 

To achieve these priorities, Go -iLnor Orr asked the mayors of 
116 Indiana cities to appoint a representative of business and 
industry to attend the Conference. This input was vital for the 
discussion concerning youth unemployment and employabili ty in 
the state. Thirty seven mayors responded. Eacli president of 
Indiana's 92 boards of county commissioners were asked by 
Governor Orr to appoint either a provider of children and youth 
services or an interested citizen or parent to attend. Thirty 
two commissioners responded. Some cities and counties paid the 
$30 registration fee for their delegates. OthGl de:Legates were 
responsible for their own foe. 

In addition, the 150 state legislators wer- asked to appoint a 
youth from their cofj,i3t ituericy to be a delegate. The committee 
felt strongly that the youth should represent a variety of 
socioeconomic backgrounds and, therefore, their registration 
fees and hotel costs were paid for by tue grant. Ninety seven 
legislators responded to the Governor's request and all but two 
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of chese youths were able to attend the Conference. Tl.^ fou.: 
issue subconmittees of the steerin-g cor.uiittee each identified 50 
individuals or organizations to be invited to attend as dele- 
gates. The Conference brochure was made available tc the 
general citizenery through the public libraries. A limit of 650 
delegates and a 'registration deadline were set. The delegate 
boc'-. was Conor ised of 388 individuals who preferenced the wojrk- 
gro..- in wnich they wanted to participate. In all but a few 
cases -he first choice was granted. 

p.egist:ration fsss 

A r.inimuin fee of $30 was charged to all delegates except the 
youch. This fee included two luncheons, one dinner and all Con- 
ference Kiaterials. Actual cost, for the Conference only, was 
approximately $46 per delegate with the difference oemg paid by 
the grant. There were 293 oaying delegates. All costs, includ- 
ing lodging when necessary, were paid for by the grant tor the 
184 youth, guesc speakers, facilitators, resource people and 
steering committee members. 



EVA- ''A TION 

The e-aluation team consisted of four people, two from within 
the s -iering committee and tvo individuals who were not directly 
invol- id in Conference planning. Each was assigned one topic 
area o evaluate in terns of group dynamics, mood, perceptions 
of th<- participants and overall effectiveness of the Conference. 
The^. findings show that the Conference was, indeed, a success 
as rneasured by the fact that many diverse points of view were 
presented and organized into concrete plans to solve some of che 
state's most pressing problems facing its children and youth. 
The fact that the state accepted the challenge to open the 
Conference to the public and that a strong youth component 
participated were also cited as strengths. 

participants were asked to complete an evaluation form with 
reg-'c to fourteen areas. One hundred twenty three participants 
responded to the questionnaire. Fifty four percent of those 
resp'inding felt the Conference was a good length, and 76% felt 
it -eoresented a "positive experience- for them. Only seven 
percent of those responding disagreed. Eighty nine percent of 
the oarticipants felt that the facilitators were -adequate" to 
"goc> with only seven percent marking "poor." Four percent on 
the respondents had no opinion. Fifty seven percent thought the 
accomodations wre "adequate" to "good." Only 10% of those 
responding r -comodations were "poor." It would appear that^the 
majority of uhe participants responding to the questionnare ^elt 
the experience was worthwhile and enlightening for them. 
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Sone participants felt that too T»any delegates had a 'n'lcnetary 
vested interest* in the outccne of the Conference; others felt 
that there was a liinited nunfaer of minorities represented. For 
the most part everyone benefited from the presentations of the 
featured speakers: Dorothy DeBolt, the mother of 14 adopted 
handicapped children, whom she refers to as "challenged" as well 
as six of her own, spoke at the evening dinner. Joe Scrrentino, 
a man who went from high school dropout and gang leader to Class 
Valedictorian at Harvard Law School/ was a luncheon speaker. 
The Reverend Joe Wick who is a noticed Hoosier humorist and 
inspirat ional ist addressed the opening luncheon. Conference 
participants were awed by the sensitivity of Rick Little, from 
Findlay, Ohio, who is the founder of Quest, Inc. This program 
incorporates the teaching of the 4th 'R,* self respect and 
responsibility, into high school curriculum in manv r.chool 
corporations across the midwest. 

FOLLOVJ UP 

Generally, each plan of action calls for the creation of a local 
or statewide advisory body as a mechansim to provide for the 
coordination and improvement of the delivery of services to 
children and youth. 

Upon the conclusion of the Conference, there seemed to be a 
genuine concern among delegates as well as the steering committee 
members that a commitment be made to follow through on the 
recommendations resulting from the Conference. 

/ 

Consequently, Governor Orr is re-instating the steering comittee 
members, who wish to serve on a voluntary basic, to oversee 
appropriate follow through activities. An Ad Hoc Committee will 
be appointed by Governor Orr to evaluate the Conference plans 
and determine what existing organizations might logically be 
called upon to incorporate Conference recommendations, or 
recommend alternatives to the use of existing organizations. 
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COUTkCT PERSON: MS. Nichola Schissel 

Administrative Assistant 
Governor's Office 
Des Moines, Iowa 5 0319 
(515 i 231^4099 

<•■«■ • . » 

TITLE: "Governor's Conference on Crirr.e prevsncion," 
•Governor's Youth Conference" 

FORMAT: (1) Central conference; (5) Regional conferences, {15) 
workshops 

FINAL REPORT 

Tssues: Crime Prevention - juvenile delinquency, substance 
abuse, violent and property crime, children in 
danger, protection of the elderly. 

Recommendations: Yes 

Model Programs: No 

survey: No 



EXECUTIVE SUMMAR Y 

The Governor's Conference on Crime Prevention was held October 
6-7, 1981 at the Marriott Hotel in Des Moines, Iowa. 

in compliance with the guidelines of the states' grants to hold 
statewide meetings in place of the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, the appropriate agencies determined crime 
prevention and juvenile delinquency to be the focus of Iowa s 
conference. The repercussions of crime are felt by families of 
those convicted as well as by the victinis. Children, youth and 
families are all affected by crime. 

Although lowa is still a rel-tively safe place to live, a recent 
report by the Department of Public Safety showed that Iowa s 
crime rate rose 10 percent in 1980 compared to 1979 . Any 
increase in crime is a matter of concern and must be .addressed. 

GOAL : 

TO explore and develop crime and delinquency prevention methods 
and to assist Iowa's citizens, community organizations, criminal 
justice system practitioners, and local government. 
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RATIONALE: 



Prevention depends upon the active concern and cooperation of 
individual citizens, civic, business and religious groups, 
schools, ad elected officials in addition to the police, courts, 
correctional agencies, and youth service providers. No one 
single groun can effectively combat crime and delinquency; each 
sector of Iowa's society must do what is necessary to achieve 
long-term p^revention. This project will serve to identify the 
measures that should be taken by each sector of the state's 
society to achieve this objective. 

METHO D; 

More than 800 low^ans from the state's 99 counties were invited 
to participate in the Cpnference. Those invited represented 
civict, business, public /^interest , and religious groups, elected 
local /and state officials, justice system professionals including 
sheriffs, police administrators, defense and prosecutorial staff, 
'•judges and court personnel, corrections staff, youth service 
providers, educators and others concerned with preventin<^ crime 
and delinquency in Iowa, ^^y 

PURPOSE : 

.1. To provide individuals and communities with specific informa- 
tion about practice steps that can be taken to prevent crime. 

2. To provide ideas on how, to organize your home, city or 
country to disseminate information and to enlist others in 

/this effort. 

3. To secure a commitment from the participants that they v/ould 
continue to work in the days and weeks ahead to combat crime. 

CONTENT : • " ' 

There-. were five main topic area's identified as key areas to be 
examined in mini-conference format. They were: 

1. Violent and property crimel 

2*. Substance abuse : - ^ 

2. Juvenile delinquency ' !' 

3. Children in danger I 

4. Protection of *the elderly 

p'^ive member teams were designated from each county in order to 
have representation at each mini-conference. 
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RESULTS: 



are : 



1. Violent and property crime 

I f.r.:w?ae"airt°fbrUoror?"l -0^.. Bl.e.- newsletter 

o Golden Badge Award 

o Peace Officers Hall of Fame „ • ^ of^i^^r.. m 

o Assignment of fifteeen Community Service Officers to 
assist local crime prevention efforts 

2. substance Abuse 

o Five regional workshops entitled, '•'Help Communities 
lell Thimselves,- with 132 communities being represented 

o Awa?ded sixty organizational grants to communities to 
start substance abuse prevention programs 

o Drug profits Act 

o Outlawing Turkey/Lojok Alike drugs 
o Increasing drtig fines 

3. Juvenile Delinquency 

Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Center „^^nt-<. fo- 

Sixty communities and organizations received grants fo. 
juvenile delinquency prevention projects 



o 
o 



4. Children in Danger 

Governor's recommendation for over $100 ,000 for'. Child 
Ahnqp prevention Programs • 

o parent education program foramaates at the women's 

reformatory • ' ' 

5. Protection of the Elderly 

o Twenty elderly crime prevention pilot programs 
o Elderly Abuse prevention program 
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KANSAS 



CONTACT PERSON; 



GOVERNOR JOHN CARLIN 

Mr. Warren Bell, Chairman 

Children and Youth Advisory Committee 

2700 West Sixth Street 

Smith Western Building 

Topeka , Kansas 6660 6 

(913 ) 296-3284 



TITLE: "Keeping our youth in Kansas" 

FORMAT: (2) Regional conference, 
Information exhibits 



(5) 



workshops each; 



PINAL REPORT 

Issues: Legislation, Employment, Support 
Education, Health and Environment 

Recommendations: yes 

Model Programs: No ,\' 

.' 

Survey: No 



Services 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



INTRODUCTION 



The population of Kansas (July 1, 1981) is 2 ,363 ,611,. Of the 
approximately 900 persons who attended the Kansas White House 
Conference on Children & Youth, 403 organizations were repre- 
sented. The Kansas Conference was under budget by some 
$10,115.43 of the $34,918 grant as of this report date. 
Conferences were held in Kansas City (October 23) and Wichita 
(October 28) with three and one half months planning begun July 
1st. Staff included one director, one par t-time assistant- 
secretary, two coordinators hired for the month of October in 
the conference cities. A promotion committee was formed as were 
in-house steer ing committees compr ised of the four sponsor ing 
state agencies' staff members. The Department of Social and 
Rehabilitation Services administered the grant issued by the. 
U.S. .Department of Health and Human Services and provided' the 
service of a graphic artist. Each of the four sponsoring state 
agencies assigned a liaison, held in-house committee meetings, 
sent brochures and/or related agencies and organizations and 
coordinated exhibits; 
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THREE-PART CONFERENCE FORMAT 

The findings of this research were (1) that corporations are 
just not aware of how strongly the working public l;eels about 
workplace issues. 2. That there is a growing concern among 
employers, labor leaders and officials in the State of Kansas 
about our youth, our greatest resource, and the problem of job 
migration from our state, that the state has a low unemployment 
rate, and that there is a demand for additional employees. 3. 
That children and youth program directors in the fields of 
health, education, job training and social services, in order to 
keep their programs viable, are looking toward building 
-linkages" with each other and with state policymakers. 4. That 
in view of the increased responsibility and diminished revenue 
of Kansas state government, more and more emphasis is being put 
on reciprocal agreements and sharing of information between state, 
agencies; between state agencies and private organizations; 
between children and youth program directors and state policy- 
makers, both public and private. VJith these findings in mind, 
the conference took a- three-pirt form: showcasing programs for 
children and youth; luncheon/panel presentation; workshops. 

THE BROCHURE DISTRIBUTION 

An August mailing to 363 statewide associations announced the 
conference and asked for assistance in promotion, resulting in a 
41% response. 

There were 15,198 brochures that were distributed by 33 community 
or civic organizations, 31 education associations, 27 social 
service organizations, 23 government agencies and state associa- 
tions, 15 health organizations, 5 labor associations, 4 minority 
organizations, 3 business associations, 3 religious organizations 
and a business journal, among others". The conference brochure 
was also distributed through the sponsoring state agencies 
(4,380) and, by the conference office to state associations and 
agencies, organizations, and to interested persons (12,000). 

THE PROMOTIONAL COMMITTEE 

Candidates were submitted by community leaders across the 
State. over 60 names were submitted to the Governor's Office 
for a'ppointment to a steering committee. Because the federal 
grant was not received until Friday, August 14, the Governor's 
Office felt it was too late to process these candidates as 
officially appointed steering committee members and agreed to 
send a letter asking candidates to serve as a promotional 
committee member. All 44 members were sent on-going memoranda 
after telphone conferences discussing their promotional role, 
i.e., alerting media, constituents, interested organizations. 
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A public service announcement taping by the Governor announcing 
the conference was run by 39 radio stations. The Governor's 
Office sent press releases prior to Kansas City and Wichita 
conferences. Two Kansas City newspapers ran three articles; 
three Wichita and one Kansas City television stations covered 
the conference. There were three radio interviews, in 
Hutchinson/ Topeka and Kansas City and two television 
interviews, Topeka and Wichita, before the conference. 



The purpose of the the exhibits was to provide a format in which 
many groups could participate in an information exchange; by 
viewing the exhibits make business and other public and private 
sector pol icy maker s and more ' aware of services to the children 
and youth-who are both members of employee families but also the 
future supply of labor; to provide an opportunity for contact 
among program directors, legislators, agency heads, employers, 
labor leaders, church leaders, child advocates and other 
interested persons with an informal fair-like atmosphere. 

Of the 198 programs exhibited from the following areas: 
Education (68), social service (48) community, civic, political 
groups (26), health (30), business (2), minority (1) and 
religious (3). Kansas Estate Departments of Education (6), of 
Health and Environment (6), of Human Resources (4), of Social 
and Rehabilitation Services (3) and of Transportation (1). (See 
Resource Directory and Supplement,) 

LUNCHEON/PANEL PRESENTATION 

The panel presentation was given during a luncheon where the 
special guests, exhibitors and conferees attended. The Governor 
(and Lt. Governor in Wichita), Commissioner of Education (the 
Assistant Commissioner in Kansas City), Secretary of .Social 
Services, Secretary of Health, Secretary of Human Resources 
spoke about their agency's role on the topic of "Keeping Our 
Youth in Kansas'*. Also on each panel were a member of the 
Kansas legislature, a representative of organized labor and (in 
Kansas City) the owner of a child care center located in an 
industrial park in Manhattan , Kansas , and (in Wichita) a child 
care center administrator for a local hospital. 

The purpose of the panel presentation/luncheon was to attract 
policymakers including employers in the conference to * hear from 
state agencies, the state legislature, from labor and an 
employer/day care director on the problem of the migration of 
our youth from the State and to view the exhibits. 

Ten percent of the 2,615 public and private sector policymakers 
who were invited by the Governor to attend the luncheon/ panel 
presentation, represented the following fields:^ 



EXHIBITS 
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Education (29%), local and state government (15%), social 
services (12%), miscellaneous community, civic & political 
(33%), health (44%), religious (3%), media (1%), business 
(.007%), labor (.007%) and minor ity ( .00 3% ) . 

WORKSHOPS 

Each of the four sponsoring agencies gave a workshop. The fifth 
workshop was a legislative forum on how to approach the legisla- 
ture. These workshops were held to compliment the information 
exchange on the exhibit floor. 

The Department of Health & Environment - Perinatal Care workshops 

In Kansas City a general outline of the statewide perinatal care 
program services was explained, i.e., as a resource to health 
care providers and families; the mainstr eaming of adolescent 
mothers. 

The Kansas City workshop leader, a state university medical 
school instructor, commented he was impressed by the intensity, 
the dedication and commitmei^t of the conferees in his workshop 
and he enjoyed the discussion as extremely practical, and the 
conference as having a "different format with a different 
purpose, where conferees were able to solve problems at the 
grassroots, on a day-to-day basis." 

Durinq the •;oundtable discussion interest centered on the healthy 
start prograH. vhere a lay-parent makes visitation to the hospital 
and h-W^h risk situations are picked up by the county health 
nurs.- an alternative to the nursing shortage described by the 
confert-^ A Topeka pediatrician had a suggestion that when 
therf- -V nepd for a baby to be transferred into intensive care 
that c ' ^.eui^.trio nurse be transferred also. The healthy start 
progr.c-: :V2.-. devctibed by another conferee, a country health 
officcj. -nri cou.f-.uy health nurse. 

The Kav rcai:-: Dc. o.- f client of Education Workshop- Preparing 

lInlIFllH^^-7"-CL2^. 3 T^filZi B eyond the Next Grade 

The ^omn.iss::i).ir cv. cation (Assistant Commissioner in Wichita) 
gave' a brief c/^.-rview of the functions and services of the 
Depc r traent . 

"The t--r-t of the workshop was devoted to discussing career educa- 
tion Kansas' schools. Presenters explained the philosophy 
and developmoint of the career education approach in our schools, 
and they offered examples of the classroom activities that help 
students, at all grade levels, to relate subject matter in 
occupations and the world of work. Kansas Careers, a new 
computerized career information system, now being used in many 
high' schools in the state, was also demonstrated, and conference 
participants were given the opportunity to inquire, through a 
microcomputer, about their own career interest and abilities. 
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The Kansas Department of Social and Rehabilitation Services 
Workshop Support Services for a Stable Family Life 

Beginning with an overview of child welfare services, each panel 
member of the Protective Service Section discussed referrals made 
to resources within the community used when working with fami- 
lies, . e . , juvenile courts, mental health associations, family 
service -^enters, mental health centers, school systems, income 
maintenance rehabilitation. During the question and answer 
period, discussion hinged on the impact of cuts on child care 
services,, the importance of networking and the necessity for 
cooperation. The point was made that no one agency can do' it 
alone. 

The Department of Human Resource Workshop-Employment and Youth 

Presented was an overview of youth programs with particular 
emphasis on the Department ' s ' function as a statewide resource 
for employr.'i«^^nt and training services. As a result of the 
present at ion r conferees wore able — to identify basic elements of 
service;: provided by participating Department of Human Resources 
agencies- "-o discuss the relationship of these agencies to other 
agencies i\ terms of services to the public; to identify specific 
ways in which these agencies function as a statewide resource to 
unemployed persons and employers. 

As an add*r' 1 highlight, presentations were given by participants 
of four yj .th programs. One youth in particular told about his 
entrance into the program, that he was impressed with the effi- 
ciency of his getting a position and that "if there were anyone" 
in the audience "who were responsible for keeping the program 
going, I just want to say, 'Go to it.' A state legislator 
attending the workshop was impressed • A high school career 
counselor commented the workshop was a "good combination of 
workers and kids". 

The Lecji sl ative Workshop 

This workshop was presented in each city by a Kansas State 
Repr sent.- cive . In .Kansas City a registered state lobbyist 
explainer: his role in the leglislative process. The objective 
of the workshop was to enable participants to communicate 
proposals to the legislature in the most effective manner. 

Presented were examples of how a bill is introduced, how^^is it 
affected by pressure groups or by lobbyists or other interested 
parties; examples of the processes and procedures as a bill 
moves through the legislature; examples o the role of the 
legislature, the governor, the lobbyist, the interest group; and 
(in Wichita) discussion of the effect of block grants. 
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The Children and Yout h Advisory Committee held an offical meeting 
during the October -iB" wichita Confer ence^nd a discussion period 
was open to conf.erees. 

RESOURCE DIRECTORY 

The Resource Directory was cc.T.pilc^d for conferees for use in 
their information exchange during the conference and after as a 
reference. A supplemental directory was also produced. The 650 
Resource Directories and Supplements were distributed during the 
conferences, 190 were sent to the Kansas Congressional Delegation 
offices and members of the Kansas Legislature and 75 were sent to 
a Kansas university professor for use in his class. 

WRITTEN COMMENTS OF CONFEREES 

written comments of the conferees were directed to the greatest 
needs facing Kansas children and youth today, the greatest 
program vacuums and impressions of the conference as a whole, 
the luncheon/panel distribution, the exhibits and the worksh(^ps. 

FOLLOW-UP 

Final reports were sent to all exhibitors, organizations which 
assisted, state commission offices, the Kansas State Board of 
Education, the Board of Regents, shate legislators, members of 
congress and their offices,. Kansas Association of Broadc. -srs 
and to Kansas Information Network. 

Recommendalious . presented to the Children and Youth 
Advisory committee, on December 14, 1981, (1) that the remaining 
funds be transferred to the Children and Youth Trust Fund (2) 
that the mailing list with bibliography be available upon 
request to interested groups and be administered by the Children 
and Youth Advisory committee, Kansas Department of Social and 
Rehabilitation Services, 6th Floor, State Office Building, 
Topeka Kansas 66612 and (3) that the Advisory Committee be 
expanded to include *a member from the business sector and a 
member representing organized labor. ^ 

Further details of the conference can be obtained from the Final 
Report of the 1981 Kansas White House Conference on Children & 
Youth . 
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GOVERNOR JOHN BROWN 

CONTACT PERSON: Ms. Peggy Wallace, Executive Assistant 

to the Commissioner 
Division of Field Services 
Bureau of Social Services 
275 East Main St., 6th Floor West 
Frankfort , Kentucky 40621 
(502) 564-4650 

TITLE: "Today's Child - Tomorrows Future" 

FORMAT: (^1) Central conference, (5) workshops 

FINAL REPORT 

Issues: Education - special needs, funding, curriculum; 

Status of Families - alternative placement , foster 
care and adoption, income/finances, support 
services for families, child abuse/neglect; 
Health/Mental Health - prevention, diagnosis and 
intervention, substance abuse , tee nag a pregnancy , 
sucide, right to health care. 

Recommendations: Yes - extensive 

Model Programs: No 

Survey: No 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



GOAL OF CONFERENCE 

To develop strategies to maintain and strengthen services to 
children and youth in the wake of recent federal and state 
budget reductions. 

PLANNING AND COORDINATION 

Responsibility for the planning and coordination of the State 
Conference was given to the Kentucky Department for Human 
Resources. To assist in their task, the Secretary of " the 
Department appointed a seventeen member Steering Committee. The 
Steering Committee was composed of representatives from advocacy 
groups, direct service providers, service organizations, and 
interested citizens from across the Commonwealth. 
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OUTREACH 



Every effort was made to make Kentuckians aware of the conference 
through direct mailings of conference announcements and the news 
media. Over 3,000 announcements were sent to public and private 
agencies, providers of service, service organizations, advocacy 
groups and interested citizens. Invitations were also extended 
to members of the Kentucky General Assembly, the Kentucky 
Congressional Delegation and to business and industries located 
in the Commonwealth. 

LOCATION AND DATE OF CONFERENCE 

The conference was held at Lexington Center in Lexington, 
Kentucky on November 12-13, 1981. 

PARTICIPANTS 

over ^^^0 individuals from state and local governments^ private 
organi2:at ions , voluntary organizations, and individuals attended 
the conference. 

VOLUNTEERS 

volunteers played a vital role at the conference. Over 66 
individuals served as resource persons and forum facilitators on 
a voluntary basis. 

PRQGPwAM 

The Keynote Speaker for the Conference was Mr. Robert Carleson, 
Special Assistant to President Reagan. Mr. Carleson spoke on the 
decentralization of human service programs and its implications 
for state and local governments. 

Following Mr. Carleson's address, Dr. Grady Stumbo, Secretary, 
Kentucky Depar tment f or Human Resources, and Mr. Raymond Barber, 
superintendent of Public Instructions discussed how "decentrali- 
zation" would affect human services and education in Kentucky. 

MS. SuEllen Fried, President, National Committee for the 
Prevention of Child Abuse, Shawnee Mission, Kansas, also spoke 
at the opening session of the conference. She spoke about her 
work^with the National ChapteL' and how she was able to begin the 
Chapter without the aid of Federal and State funds. 

The opening session was concluded with a panel of reactors 
composed for individuals outside of the social service delivery 
system. The goal of this segment of the agenda was to bring 
before the conference participants a fresh, creative way-' of 
looking at problems that confront human service providers and 
educators , 
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Also included on the program was a legislat5.ve forum led by 
Michael Moloney, Chairman, Appropriations and Revenue Committee, 
.Kentucky Senate. This forum allowed for interactions between 
members of the Kentucky General Assembly and conference 
particpants. 

ISSUES/RECOMMENDATIONS 

The issues/recommendations contained in this final Kentucky 
Conference on Children and Youth Report resulted from the 
deliberations of the participants attending the conference. 
These deliberations tooK place in porurns that were held on both 
days of the conference. The issues/ recommendatuons have been 
divided into chttee major areas: Education, Health and Mental 
Healch, and Status of Families. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The issues/recommendations will be forwarded to all the confer- 
ence participants and interested individuals. in addition, they 
will go to the appropriate governmental agencies/organizations/ 
groups/ and state legislators for their review. 
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GOVERNOR DAVID C. TREEN 

CONTACT PERSON: Ms. Suzanna Lavergne, Direccor 

Bureau of Child Develeopment 
P.O. Box 3632 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70821 
TITLE: "First Governor's Conference on Children and Youth" 
FORMAT; (1) Central conference, (6) workshops. 
FINAL REPORT * i 

Issues: Parenting, substance Abuse, Juvenile Justice, Youth 
Employment, Recreation, Health, Alternative 
Education , Networking 

Recommendations: Yes 

Model Programs: No 

Survey: No 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

HISTORY AND BACKGROUND 

The first White House Conference on Children was held in 1909 
under the Theodore Roosevelt administration and resulted in the 
establishment of a federal agency for Children's Services. 
Other White House Conferences held in 1919 through 1960 have 
focused on such areas as child health and protection, youth 
priorities, children in democracy and education. For the first 
time since 1909, under the direction of President Reagan, the 
states were given the opportunity to design and conduct state 
conferences on children and youth. 

In this respect, the Secretary of Health and Human Services, 
Richard Schweiker, indicated on May 12, 1981 "...that the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth would be implemented 
through conferences convened by the States, Territories, and the 
District of Columbia." Louisiana responded to this call on June 
5, 1981 by submitting a Conference outline which built on the 
First Governor's Conference on Children and Youth in which the 
youth of Louisiana established their priorities. 

The theme of the Louisiana Conference on Children and Youth was 
established by Governor David C. Treen as "...the focus of [the 
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Conference] will be the examination of the ways in which 
families and community groups, in times of governmental budget 
constraints can meet the needs of contemporary youth." 

THE GOALS OF THE CONFER ENCE 

The Administration of the Conference was a joint effort of the 
Department of Health and Human Resources, Child Development 
Bureau and the private citizens (16 members) appointed by 
Governor David Treen to act as ' the Planning Committee for the 
Conference. The Conference dates were set by the Committee to 
be January 15/16 , 1982 and the official name of the Conference 
was selected to be - The Second Governor's Conference on Children 
and Youth. It was or^-'inally hoped that between 1000-1200 parti- 
cipants would attend the Conference but with the short period of 
time for planning and the eventual detrimental bad weather (snow 
and ice storms - first time in one hundred years in Louisiana) 
the Conference was attended by approxiina*cely 425 participants - 
240 adults and 185 youth thigh school ac;e). 

The main goal of the Conference was to provide an opportunity to 
develop a community agenda for action to meet the challenges of 
today's changing commun: ies . The Second Governor's Conference 
on Children and Youth was to serve as a stimulus for change by 
exposing the participants to innovative ideas and perspectives 
which could be incorporated into their activities and, in a true 
sense, initiate the theme of the Conference. 

THE CONFERENCE 

The second Governor's Conference on Children and Youth was held 
in Baton Rouge, Louisiana on January 15/16, 1982, The 
Conference was divided into two separate and distinc*:ive work 
plans for the two days of the Conference, The first day was set 
aside for workshop discussions in the six issue areas 
established by the Governor's Planning Committee, These areas 
were: Parenting, Substance Abuse, Juvenile Justice, Youth 
Employment and Recreation, Health (Mental and Physical) and 
Alternative Education . 

The second day of the Conference was divided in working toward 
action plans in the District, Topic and Parish meetings. 

In- the first day's workshop sessions the six issue areas were 
presented simultaneously for three time period and the 
Conference p.ar ticipants were allowed to attend three sessions. 
The discussions in the workshops centered around the following: 
(see attached program) % 

1. Parenting - workshops were presented by staffs of parenting 
centers in Baton Rouge, Lafayette and New Orleans. Each 
program has a technically different approach to parent 
education but the goals are similar - preventing problems ' 
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arising, in children and families due to the lack of service 
support and education to parents. Each center presented 
information regarding the establishment of a center based on 
public interest and need* 

Leaders were: P.'^.m Mong, Belva Mitchell, Lynn Gavin, Betsy 
Backe and Donna Newton, Jim Lewis. 

2. S ubstance ^buse - workshop presented by medical staff member 
5£ a shrevepor t medical center - Presentation on a new way 
of jjerceiving the usa and abuse of drugs. Additionally , a 
successful program (SAFE) which establishes teams of parents 
working with school personnel and substance abuse experts 
was discussed. 

Leaders were: Beth Watkins, SAFE Coordinator, Brenda Backa, 
B.S.C.W. of E.T.C. and Dr. Fhil Jobe, LSU-Shrevepor t . 

3. Juvenile Justice - Presentation by staff members of LSU 
Governmental services Institute on juvenile justice and how 
to establish a functioning statewide network to solve the 
problems in this topic area. A variety of visual aids and 
handouts were employed to ensure audience participation. 

Leader was: Kerry Everitt, LSU Government Services Institute 

4. Yo uth Employment and Recreation - The status of employment 
and recreation for youth in Louisiana was presented through a 
panel" discussion. Fresent programs and mechanisms dealing 
with these issues were presented and trends in community 
efforts intended to bring about positive results were 
discussed. 

Leaders were: Ancil Wilkinson, Louisiana Department of 
Labor, Dqnna Chite, Montgomery Co. Recreation Department, 
Maryland, Gale Glapion, Street Academy of New Orleans, Dr. 
Maxine Copeland, Orleans Farish schools, Frank Finion, Urban 
League of^New Orleans, Dr. C. D. Ellis, Delgado Campus. 

He alth (Mental and Physical ) - The chairman of the Louisiana 
* Chapter of tHi American Acaderay of Pediatrics discussed 
Louisiana programs on prenatal care, child abuse and infant 
mortality. The Director of the Family Therapy Center in 
Shreveport discussed the importance "of a family unit ia 
youth mental health and how to set up programs to help youtli 
and parents. cope with problems. 

Leaders were: Dr. Larry Hebert, Chief of Pediatrics, Earl 
K. Long Hospital, and Dr. Robert Rausch, Director of Family 
Therapy Center, Shreveport. 
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6, ALTERNATIVE EDUCATION - The workshop leaders discussed the 
problems of reading difficulties. Proven workable solutions 
were presented in the Spaulding reading method. Also 
discussed was the "how to reach" successfuly to students 
with severe , behav ioral problems. 

Leaders were: Helen Driscoll, Crescent City Baptist School, 
New Orleans, and Mrs. Jackson for James seymore, Street 
Academy,. New Orleans. 

On the second dc.y of the Conference^ Saturday, January 16 , 1982 , 
the participants met in District meeting rooms in which the 
Governor's Planning Committee members lead discussions of "net- 
working" or the development of mutual resource needs or resource 
availability in the.- respect ive areas and how establish communica- 
tion links with existing seirvices as well as establishing 
services as well as establishing new programs if needed. • 

Topic: of interest were then discussed by the groups 
brainstorming occured in rou'ndtable discussions as the groups 
developed their plans of actions /for implementing the results of 
workshop discussions. 

Finally, the groups discussed at greater in--depth length their 
plans for action at the gras^s-roots/community level in parish 
( county ) meetings . 

RESULTS, RECOMMENDATIONS AND FOLLOW-UP 

It was felt by all' of the workshop leaders and the District and 
Par^ish meeting leaders that the "communication network" had been 
activated by the fact the future meetings were planned and by 
the realization of the 'par ticipants that in many areas^ the part- 
nership of. private and public resources will now be available. 
The logo of the Conference was "A Time to Act* and the partici- 
pants are well on their way to action in their local communities. 

The results o£ the "plans - for action"- are divided into 
'"District" recommendations, and are as follows: 

SUMMAR Y OF SUGGESTIONS FROM DISTRICTS 

* T ■ 

1.. District' I *T ' ' 

o organize task force in Jefferson Parish to meet 1-26-82 
o create an organizational structure which will be 

resposible for developing conti-nuing plans 
o Involve more youth on boards, especially school 'boards 
o use media more effectively in every area, especially 



District II 

o additional media, coverage for SAFE program 

o advocacy of .eff^^^ctive substance abuse programs by students 
and parejits 

o rehabilitative services needed at LTI (Louisiana Training 
institute) 

o extenJ recreation programs into evenings and weekends 
o pubiisi- Youth Activities calendar in local newspaper 
o reduce minimum wages- for student workers 
o increase vocational educe ^ ion in schools 

o make short courses available to parents for dealing with 
children 

o make scholarship funds programs and .information more 

available t^o these students seeking aid 
o involve churches more in lives of children 
o increase detention faciliti€is for youth offenders. 

c 

District III 

o set up "rielp" programs. for teenagers to help each other 

o encourage worK of River- Parishes roster Parent Association 

o task force meetings in St. J?-mes Parish set for 2-6-82 

o coordi; 5 -ion of efforts of schools, businesses, »:^hurch and 

communit, organi zations in St\ Charles Parish 
o develop athletic programs in Lafourche Parish to help in 

fight acinst drug abuse 

District I' 

o -increase youth participation on Acadia Parish school board 
o develr^^ plan for Teen Center to serve parishwide youth 
coali tion 

o attempt to start up SAPE program in St. Mary's Parish and 

St. Landry Parish 
o increase media coverage Cor six issue areas 
o develop better coordination between schools, citizens and 

police 

o encourage more parental involvement in day caro centers 
District V 

b review o.^ DWI laws and enforcement 

o review Juvenile Court system 

o improve reading skills in schools 

o introduce Parenting Education in schools 

o establish Positive Peer/Parent modeling for children and 
adults 

o esta'blish chemical dependency units for adolescents 

o increase coordination of existing services and programs 

o increase mental health facilities in communities 

o increase youth involvement in planning recreational needs 

o educate employers about, need for summer jobs for youth 



6 • District VI 

o introduce special reading programs in schools 
o youth representation on school board 
o implement drug education programs 

o develop a "play therapy" center for emotionally abused 
children 

o increase media coverage of issue areas 

o increase parental involvement with schools 

o develop resource directories for parishes in district 

7 , Districts VII and VIII (combined attendance) 

o develop support groups to establ ish par ent ing centers in 

district 
o increase use of volunteers 

o work with business leaders to establish clearinghouse for 
youth jobs 

o hold a one "day seminar on "how to get a job" 

o provide support to principals and teachers in sponsoring 

activities in school 
o establish 'a regional juvenile detention facility 
o increase media coverage of group successes 
o work with Regional Children's Council in coordinating 

programs 

o establish a task force of City Council, Policy Jury, 
Chamber of Commerce, social serv ice organization and 
service clubs 

Mi scellaneous suggestions : 

o distribute publicity about Drug Abuse Prevention throughout 

the community 

o identify key community role models and present them to the 

youths r- 
o encourage development of a Peer Pressure Program Not to 

Use Drugs 

o use celebrities as often as possible for getting message 
across 

o develop a statewide "Resource Hotline" for all services to 
children and youth. 

In conclusion, the participants in the Second Governor's 
Conference on Children and Youth are now in a position to serve' 
the interests of the children and youth of Louisiana even more 
effectively in the year ahead. ' The providers of children's 
services must remain sensitive to the setting of priorities in 
this period of fiscal constraint so that the young people are 
not short-changed, for they remain Louisiana's future, our 
greatest natural resource. 
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GOVERNOR JOSEPH E. BRENNAN 

CONTACT PERSON: Ms. Diana Scully, Director 

Division. of Welfare Employment 
Department of Human Resources 
235 State Street 
Augusta, Maine 04333 
(207) 289-2636 

TITLE: "Blaine House Conference on Children and Youth" . 

FORMAT: (1) Central conference, (7) Forums 

FINAL RFPCRT 

issues: Employment, Education, Health, Special Needs, 
substance Needs, Substance Abuse, Day Care, 
Adolescent Sexuality, Child Abuse, Juvenile 
Justice, Recreation, Family Lfe. 

Recommendations: "Yes - extensive 

Model Programs: No 

survey: No 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

HISTORY 

In 1909, President Theodore Roosevelt hosted the first White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. Every decade since then 
Congress has provided Federal dollars to bring key policymakers, 
parents and interested persons from across the^ country together . 
to discuss the critical needs of our nation's children and youth. 

In April, 1981 President Ronald Reagan reallocated the Federal 
appropriation for the White House Conference on. Children and 
Youth to the individual states and territories for the develop- 
ment and execution of local conferences. This action inter- 
rupted the eighty year tradition of national conferences, held 
in Washington, D.C., to address the complex issues relating to 
children. The summer and fall of 1981 brought great concern on 
the part of the Governor, policymakers and direct service 
orqanizations for the funding and continuation of many services 
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Out of concern for the lack of national emphasis on children and 
youth, Governor Joseph E. Brennan announced that Maine would 
host the 1981 Blaine House Conference on Children and Youth as 
part of the national network of White House Conferences. -This 
announcement was well received by parents and child advocates 
throL_.hout the state who* joined the Governor in his concern for 
the national priorities for children and youth. 

In October, 1981, Governor Brennan assigned primary authority 
for the planning and development of the conference to the 
Department of Human Services in cooperation with the Department 
of Educational and Cultural Services and the Department of Mental 
Health and Mental Retardation. The Samoset Conference Center in 
Rockport was chosen as the conference site for December 11 and 
12, 1981. 

PURPOSE 

The 1981 Blaine House Conference on Children and Youth was a 
special event involving children- and families from all over 
Maine in a major discussion of how to build communities that are 
responsive to children and youth. The Conference was designed 
to give Maine people an opportunity to discuss and to solve 
their own problems. 

Unlike the recent Blaine House Conference on Families held in 
May, 1980, the Conference on Children and Youth was not designed 
to provide policy and lawmakers with profuse recommendations and 
resolutions on further government involvement in the lives of 
children and families. 

PARTICIPATION 

The Conference was open to the general public and included the 
children of participants. \Mailing lists were acquired from the 
three participating State departments and service organizations 
involved in activities for children and families. Press release 
were placed in Maine newspapers and broadcast on television and 
radio. Nearly 5^000 notices and brochures throughout Maine to 
parents, educators, community service personnel, policymakers, 
legislators, clergy, the business community and more. 

A lottery system was developed in case an overwhelming response 
necessitated participant limitation. By the close of registra- 
tion, November 30, approximately 300 men and women and 100 
children were registered for the Blaine House Conference on 
Children and Youth. 

Families and children came from many different parts of the 
State, urban---and rural, coa5>tal and inland. They represented 
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patents adoptive parents, foster parents ana non-parencs . 
Although there were many more and different persons who would 
have liked to participate, this cross-section of ' Maine life 
enabled participants to have exciting, vital dialogues and 
debates on issues of cor-cern to them. 



CONTENT 

The forum agenda included a discussion of: 

Building a Community Responsive to Children and Youth; 

The Worker and the Workplace; 

The'^Developing Adult Within the Community; 

The Education of Our Children; 

The Promotion of Health and Wellness; 

Child and Family survival in Maine; and 

The Community Response to Children and Youth with Special 
Needs . 

The format for the seven forums included a presentation by a 
selected authority(s) in the field and, with the assitance of a 
skilled moderator, a response by a panel of intereste>-3 citizens 
from various walks of life. 

Keynote addresses were provided by the Honorable Governor Joseph 
E Brennan, Commissioner Michael Petit of the Department of Human 
services and Dr. Lee salk, noted author and Family Psychologist. 
Each spoke to the need for shared concern and shared responsibil- 
ity for our children and youth on the part of Maine citiz'ens, 
Maine communities and State and Federal government. 

Commissioner Kevin Concannon of the' Department of Mental Health 
and Mental Retardation and Commissioner Harold Raynolds of the 
Department of Educational and Cultural services chaired and 
moderated conference forums on pertinent issues of concern to 
them. (Due to illness. Associate Commissiner Omar Norton 
substituted for Commissioner Raynolds.) 

With children present and involved, individuals and families 
were constantly reminded of their purpose, to discuss the ways 
in which Maine can meet the needs of its children. 

RESULTS 



The 1981 Blaine House Conference on Children and Youth was a 
statement on the need for Maine citizens to look to themselves, 
to their neighborhoods, and to their communities for wa^s in 
which they can help themselves and help each other. They 
discussed how they could hold government responsible for the 
needs of their children. They debated the best use of their tax 
mho,, nh;*iipnap»d each Other and their community 
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departments, medical institutions and the vast array of public 
and private agencies to cooperate and share in the responsibility 
for the care and nurturing of their children. They determined 
that they could no longer ignore the fact that each of them, as 
individuals, have an untold influence on every child they meet. 
They charged each other with the task of returning to their 
communities to inform, to instruct, to organize and to advocate 
for increased involvement of their resources and their energy in 
improving the environment in which Maine children live. 

SUMMARY 

The synopsis of the 1981 Blaine House Conference on Children and 
Youth will be presented to Governor Joseph Brennan. In addition, 
the synopsis will be transmitted to the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, Department of Health and Human Services, 
Washington, D.C., to be compiled into a representative document 
and submitted to the White House. Conference participants will 
receive a copy of the synopsis. Additional copies will be 
available through the Office of the Commissioner, Department of 
Human Services, Augusta, Maine. 

The following synopsis includes the three .major addresses in 
order of their presentation at the Conference. Two methods of 
collecting information from Conference forums was utilized in 
developing fCrum summaries. First, reporters were assigned to 
each session of every forum and asked to observe and recall the 
major areas of agreement, ^reas .of disagreement, and potential 
solutions or recommendations from among the panel discussion and 
the audience participation. Secondly, each conference parlti- 
cipant was asked to complete a .?orum Response Form. They were 
asked to enumerate any new information that they learned, 
identify critical issues which they felt required future action, 
and determine who should be responsible for each action. Direct 
quotations from the Response Forms have been included in the 
Forum Summary. The comments do not represent a consensus of 
opinion. The remainder of the synopsis includes the agendas- 
children's activities and an information sheet on groups and 
individuals providing support for the Conference. 
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GOVERNOR HARRY R. HUGHES 

CONTACT PERSON: Mr. Howard Biuth, Director 

Office for Children and Youth 

301 West Preston street - suite 1502 

Baltimore, Maryland 21201 

(301) 383-2290 

TITLE: "Strengthening Relationships Between Children, Youth 
and Adults" 

FORMAT: Regional conferences, (70) workshops; (14) Public 
forums, speakouts. Town meetings; (13) Large scale 
events. Youth fairs. Talent shows. Breakfast receptions, 
Youth recognition days, (50) small events. Open houses. 
Church services. Dinner?.. 

FINAL REPORT 

issues: substance Abuse, Education, Day Care, Youth 
Employment, Adolescent sexuality, Child Abuse, 
Juvenile Justice, Recreation, Family Life, (21 
other topics) 

Recommendations: Yes - extensive 

Model programs: No 

survey: No 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

During November, 1981, the Governor's conference on Children and 
Youth was held in Maryland. The conference was decentralized in 
order to provide local citizens an opportunity to assume primary 
responsibility for their conference activities. Twenty-two of 
Maryland's twenty-four local jurisdictions participated in the 
conference . 

Governor Harry R. Hughes designated the Office of Children and 
Youth as the state agency to plan and coordinate the conference 
in Maryland. Members of the State Advisory Committee to the 
Office and representatives from the Governor's Youth Advisory 
Council constituted a planning committee to assist the Office in 
developing the conference. 
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six conference objectives were formulated: 

1. To articulate the young child's concrete and emotional 
needs, and those supports required by the child's 
primary caregivers to fulfill their responsibilities to 
the young child. 

2 . To promote the neec' , desire and ability of older 
children and youth to communicate and negotiate for 
themselves with the adults world, 

3. To heighten community sensitivity and knowledge 
regarding the needs, problems and concerns of children 
and youth. 

4. To achieve a wider sense of community responsiblity for 
the well-being of children and youth. 

5. To foster constructive discussion and dialogue between 
children , youth and the adults in their lives. 

6. To strengthen children and youth advocacy networks. 

A conference theme was developed: "Strengthening Relationships 
Between Children, Youth and Adults". Thirs theme was chosen to 
emphasize the importance of communication between the genera- 
tions, and to encourage conference formats that would bring 
together individuals from different generations. The word 
•adults' was used rather than 'parents', to emphasize that the 
well-being of children and youth is a responsibility of all 
adults . 

The mechanism for bringing the Governor's Conference to the 
local level was a statewide network of Children's Councils. The 
Children's Councils are appointed by local elected officials and 
serve as local children and youth advocacy groups. The Office 
for Children and Youth provided overall conference guidelines, - 
technical assistance and support to local conference coordinators 
and their planning committees. 

The Governor's Conference on Children and Youth was an informal 
conference. Delegate selection and resolution-building 
processes were ruled out from the start. It was felt that 
formal p/rotocols would have excluded participation by many 
individuals, and the conference was intended to reach the 
largest population possible, especially individuals and 
organizations who are not particularly sensitive to issues 
affecting children and youth. 

Over 8,000 children, youth and adults actively participated in 
local conference activiti<5S. These activities included seventy 
issue-specific workshops, panels and task forces; fourteen 
unspecified public forums, speakouts and town meetings; thirteen 
large-scale family and community events such as youth fairs, 
talent shows, breakfast receptions and youth recognition days; 
over 50 smaller events such as open houses sponsored by day care 
centers and juvenile service agencies, church services empha- 



In addition, ever 150 local children and youth organizations had 
displays at shopping malls, and children and youth artworks were 
displayed by local businesses. In-school activities included 
poster/essay contests, conference-related assemblies and discus-- 
sion groups. Several surveys or quest ionnar ies were conducted, 
and specific coverage by local newspapers, radio and television 
stations occurred throughout the State. There is no way to 
determine the numbers of people who were indirectly exposed to 
the Governor's Conference as listeners, viewers or readers, but 
it is assumed that the overall media audience, however 'passive' 
its participation, greatly outnumbered those who actively 
participated in worksnops, forums and other, community events 
previously noted. 

While most of Maryland's children and youth are secure in the 
basic necessities of life, and progressing reasonably well 
toward productive adulthood, it is clear that a great many of 
our children and youth are hurting. This 'hurting' is evident 
in the expressed concerns of conference participants. 

Over 30 issues were discussed during tns Governor's Conference, 
nine of which emerged as priorities: 

,cohol and Other Drugs 
Education 
Child Day Care 
Youth Employment 
Adolescent Sexuality 
Child Abuse 
Juvenile Justice 
Recreat ion 
Family Life 

Findings and recommendations on these priority issues are 
documented in the full report. 

overall conclusions are embodied in the following 
generalizations. 

1. Parents today are beset with a multiude of problems 
that remove them from their children's lives. Whether 
these problems are economic or narcissistic, the fact 
is that many parents are not available as meaningful 
influences in their children's lives. Therefore, 
policy - at least in the short term - must compensate 
for the absence of parents in children's lives. 

2. Older children and youth are increasingly isolated from 
meaningful contact with the adult world - not just from 
their parents, but from all the institutions of adult 
society. Thus, in addition to a policy of 'compensa- 
tion' for parental absence, we need policies that 
effectively relate youth to the adult world. 



matic efforts to help parents to be better caregivers. 
If parents are continually preoccupied with their own 
needs / they have no * surplus ' from which to give to 
their children • We cannot solve our problems with 
reactive human service programs while avoiding 138 
bottom^line issues of poverty and racism. 
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GOVERNOR EDWARD J. KING 

CONTACT PERSON: Dr. Armand K. Nicholli, II 

Chairman, Governor's Coirimittee on Children 
. and the Family 
Stat.e House, Room 109 
Boston, Massachusetts 0 213 3 
(617 ) 727-6870 

TITLE: "Action Agenda for the 1980 's" 

FORMAT: (1) Central conference, (11) workshops 

FINAL REPORT 

issues: Work, Poverty, Family Violence, Public 
Educating, Health, Day Care, 

Deinstitutionalizaton, Delinquency, Permanent 
Planning for Foster Children, Families of the 
Future 

Recommendations: Yes - extensive 
Model Programs: No 
Survey: No 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

OVERVIEW 

over 600 state and national leaders attended the Massachusetts 
conference on Children, Youth and Families to discuss the needs 
of the Commonwealth's children and families. Special efforts 
were made to bring together individuals from a broad range of 
backgrounds and view points. Conference participants repre- 
sented the Legislature, state human service agencieb, voluntary 
sector, judicial system, business and industry, religion, health, 
health, education, advocacy groups, news media, and private 
citizens. 

The purpose of the Conference was to find new strategies of 
social service for improving the quality of family life in an 
era of rapid demographic change and shrinking economic resources. 
The fundamental question posed to Conference participants 
reflected the central concern of the commonwealth: in light of 
t-u^ woriorai 1 sm and current fiscal constraints, what must 



state government do to support and strengthen families? To 
address this question, the Conference included a plenary session 
devoted to the policy context for the 1980s and eleven working 
sessions focusing state attention on the complex and compelling 
issues confronting the Cominonwealth ' s families. The issues 
included: work, poverty, family violence, public education, 
health, day care, deinstitutionalization, delinquency, net- 
working, permaiienr: planning for foster children, and families of 
the future. In each working session, Conference participants 
examined the critical issues affecting Massachusetts children, 
youth and families; scrutinized present policies and practices 
in both the public and private sectors; and^discussed proposals 
for new strategies of social service supportive of families and 
children. 

The Proceedings of the Massachusetts Conference on Children, 
Youth and Families represent a factual summary of the Conference 
deliberations and recommendations. The Proceedings highlight 
recommendations made riuring the Conference, as well as those 
subsequently submitted in writing. In light of the working 
nature of Conference forums, no votes were taken on the recom- 
mendations. They do not necessarily reflect a consensus of 
opinion, but the profound concerns and sober deliberations of 
concerned Massachusetts citizens who attended the Conference. 
Given the diversity and complexity of the issues affecting the 
Bay State's children and fami'lies, the recommendations resulting 
from the Conference will serve as a foundation for further 
anaylsis, discussions and action. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS AND FINDINGS 

Throughout the two-day Conference, consensus emerged arriong 
panelists and audience partcipants that- government cannot 
effectively express concern for the welfare of children and 
youth without a comprehensive, coordinated focus on the family 
the Commonwealth's most vital resource. Recognizing the need 
to strengthen rather than substitute for families, participants 
advocated for strategies. 

o enabling families to sustain or restructure their own 
environments on behalf of their children and 
themselves, and« 

o valuing the natural support networks of families the 
neighborhood , work place , and community. 

Responsibility for improving the quality of family life for 
children and parents was viewed as a shared, mutual obligation 
on the part of private citizens and public officials, the profit 
and non-profit sectors alike*. 

VJhile the Conference participants seemed to agree on fundam.ental 
principals, they did not reach consensus about specific means 



families. A basic dichotorny emerged regarding the role and 
resDonsibili'.y of stare governnient in ensuring the wellbeing of 
children and youth in che context of their families. On the one 
hand, carticicants called for decreased public social welfare 
expenditures to prorr.cte greater family and individual responsi- 



bilitv Citing the current scope of prcoleras as evidence of uhe 
failure of oublic orograms, they viewed excessive government 
spending as undermining the integrity and capacity of families 
to nurture their children. On the other hand, participants urged 
the commonwealth ac least to maintain, if not increase, present 
levels of social service while also increasing erficiency, 
effectiveness, and collaboration with the private sector and 
local communities. They expressed concern . ^^^aining the 

progress achieved to date in the health and wellbeing of children 
and expanding the progress to those who have not yet reaxized 
improvements in the quality of family life. 

Clearly, consensus did not emerge regarding the most effective 
means for st^te government to address the critical issues 
affecting children, youth, and families. However, specific 
strategies for revitalizing partnerships between parents and the 
primary agencies of socialization in community life arose as_ a 
consistent theme throughout the Conference Regardless of the 
issues involved, strengthening and building relationships 
between families and schools, place °f ^°^2^^P ' . 
neighborhoods as, well as exisiting public and private agencies 
became central to many of the recommendations made. 

POLICY CONTEXT FOR THE 1980 's 

Analysis of the New Federalism' s implications for children, 
youth and families reflected the pluralism of views expressed 
throughout the Conference. Some posed the New Federalism — less 
^ederll funding and intrusion - as a positive challenge for 
Massachusetts. The challenge involves efforts to reduce spiral- 
ling social service costs, eliminate waste and duplication, and 
improve program cost effectiveness. suggestions for meeting this 
challenge include establishing realistic priorities, optimally 
usinq all available resources, improving program management, mo- 
bilizing the private sector, and making greater use of volunteers 

others viewed the New Federalism as an abdication of Federal 
-responsibility for the health and wellbeing of ^he nation, espe- 
cially social justice for the poor.. Privatism will undermine the 
social contract of e pluribus unum , unless Americans turn away 
from preoccupation with the power of special interest groups and 
return to concern with the human needs of others. The progressive 
fragmentation and isolation of families, schools, and other child 
rearing settings suggest the need for public policies promoting 
the general welfare. First steps in this direction include en- 
courljing accessibility of parents to their children, introducing 
a cu^liculum for caring in the schools, replacing the forty-hour 



still others called for balance in, governin^nt responsibility, 
national priorities, and res^ource apprqpr iat ions • Some view the 

■goal of the /1980 ' s ^ as removing government involvement from the 
building* of a better society. Although government has overcen- 
tralized political power, the pendulum should not sWing to the 
other extreme to say government has no concern or interest to 
the welfare of citizens. Government will continue to play an 
important role in creating a sense of mutual obligation, respect, 

.and social cohesion. 

The imbalance o,f natipnal priorities and resource appropriations 
with the total needs of the nation causes 'grave' concern. 
Potentially jeopardizing the inf ra'str-ucture of this nation, the 
consequences of this imbalance will be harshest for the corner- 
stone of American society 'the family. Achieving a balance in 
appropriations and , pr ior ities will require recognition that the 
inir ast ructur e of the nation is as vital to national security as 
the hardware in the nation's aresenal. In light of the critical 
issues children and families confront", the notion of an ethical 
budget — -ane that considers human* needs first becomes compel- 
ling. An ethipal budget, would put first health, education^, and 
the building ' of supportive - networks, neighborhoods, and 
communities. ^ 

- SPECIFIC findings ' , - / 

Health Promotion and Disease Prevention:-. Special Issues for 
Children, Youth.and Families \ , 

Continuation af recent child health., progress emerged as the 
par amount . concern . During the p*r..3t decade, the health ^status of 
children .has improved significantly. infant mortality .rates 
have decreased; childhood nutritional disorders have been 
virtually eliminated;- major childhood infectious diseases have 
been brought under control. The present health status of 
children, however, does not represent an unassailable peak the 
state cannot lose if it acts unwisely. . 

Additionally, Massachusetts must extend the progress to citizens 
who have not yet^realized the levels of health characterizing 
the more affluent,. For example, a susbtantial difference still 
exists in the infant morrtality ra4:es,for white and non-whites 
(10.4 vs. 16.0) deaths/lOOO live births). The Commonwealth must 
also continue. to addness other health problems (e^g^. , child abuse 
and neglect, developmental and other disabilities, "childhood 
accidents, pr.enatal nutrition, and low birthweight ^infant 
survival) and benin to^ grapple with issues resulting from the 
changing reality of the state ' s . economic and social milieu 
(e.g.', youth unemployment and tdxic .hazards)^. 



fragmented, occurrinc under 'the auspices of many state agencies 
with 1-imited inter-agoncy coordination and planning. Some forum 
narticipants advocated further funding reduction, maintaining 
?hlt the availability of publicity-financed health ^services has 
Undermined family responsibility, The fact remain^ that the 
health of »-he Bay State's children and families has never been 
bJ?ter, in'no small measure due to the health service access 
provided by the Commonwealth. 

in the absence of a national health policy, the need for a sound 
state health policy, predicated on he'alth promotion, disease 
prevention, and optimum health for families, becomes all the more 
uraent A series of recommendations was made for preserving and 
TuTthe't improving the health status of Massachusetts children, 
youth and families* 
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GOVERNOR WILLIAM G. MILLIKEN 

CONTACT PERSON: MS. Shirley A. Tate, Director 

Office of Children and youth Services 

P.O. Box 30037 

Lansing , Michigan 48909 

(517 ) 373-0093 

TITLE: "Michigan Conference on Children and Youth" 

FORMAT: (1) Central conference; Public Opinion poll; (5) Public 
hearings 

FINAL REPORT 

Issues: Child Develorment Child Welfare, Education, Health 
Needs, The Economy, Juvenile Justice, Mental 
Health, Youth Employment . 

Recommendations: Yes - extensive 

Model Programs: No 

Survey: Yes 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY ' 
THE MICHIGAN CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 



The White House Conference on Children and Youth has been held 
in Washington, D.C.'for every ten years since President Roosevelt 
called the first Conference in 1909. Upon taking office in 1981 
President Reagan decided not to conduct the traditional confer- 
ence, but instead to invite states to utilize the appropriated 
Federal funds to conduct individual state conferences. 

In late July 1981, Federal approval was given to Michigan's 
plans to conduct a conference. Governor William G. Milliken 
appointed Shirley A. Tate,.' Director of Michigan's Office of 
Children and Youth Services, as the Conference Coordinator. 

In late September and early' October a 'series of five public 
hearings were held around the state to all^ow for broader citizen 
input than would be possible with', a conference alone. Then on 
December 4, 1981/ 600 people pa^r^icipated in the Michigan 



The topics covered were: 



Child Development 
Child Welfare 
Education 

Health Needs . „ ^ u^n,^ 

Impacts of the Economy on Children ana Youth at Home 

Juvenile Justice 

Mental Health 

Youth Employment 

B. THE CENTRAL ISSUE OF THE CONFERENCE 

Verv clearly, the central issue that emerged from the conference 
was the question of government's proper role in the provision of 
programs and services for children. Michigan is following, and 
is a part of, the national debate over the reduction or expansion 
of government services in the social services, health and 
educational fields. 

That debate is perhaps more heated in Michigan than it is 
nationally as a result of the recession in Michigan. Several 
school districts have threatened close their doors^ and one 
county-wide system ^actually did close /own. ^^^tlfi^ ^ 
industries in Michigan have closed or moved to other states. 

The Michigan Conference on Children and Youth mirrored the 
struggle over whether the resolution to these problems is to be 
found in the expansion of services and programs to alleviate the 
impact on the state, the local level ^nd the individual, or, in 
the reduction of programs and services with resultant reduction 
in the tax burden upon business, industry and individuals. . . 

C. THE PUBLIC OPINION POLL: WHAT MICHIGAN RE ALLY WANTS 

TO determine more specifically where the various segments °f 
Michigan's population stood on issues emerging from the Michigan 
conference on Children and Youth, a nubiic opinion poll was 
conducted. 

Examination of the detailed findings of the poll indicates 
the following principal findings: 

o -Skepticism exists about the expansion of government to 
■ provide services. Less t"HaH majority support 

expansion (43%), primarily a position suppor_ted by 
Blacks (75%). This expansion ot services, if it were 
to occur, should be shared by both state and local 
government (64%) . 

A QiTtPable number (43%) could not identify any service 



Responsibility for providing supportive services such 
as job training, youth employment, and employee 
services was considered to be that of business with 
some governiront assistance (47%). However, tax 
credits/reduced taxes for business to provide services 
was positi<7ely supported by , lower proportions, the 
highest being 41% for job training of the unskilled. 
Blacks and those supportive of government services had 
a greater tendency to favor lower business taxes. 

Upon inquiry 80% favored business tax credits to 
improve the "job climate" with no specific definition 
for the means to accomplish this feat. 

A restricted expansion of government was indicated when 
69% favored a centralized office in the Department of 
Mental Health to provide youth/child services. Blacks 
and those on lower incomes particularly supported this 
expansion. Alternatively, 52% were opposed to creating 
^ '^^^ department at the state level to coordinate 
child/family services . Those least ^ favorable had 
college experience, had a household member in 
government employment and were in white collar 
occupations. 

Periodic review, as often as 6 months (80%) was 
supported by 78%, for children in foster care. 

Positive ' support (84%) was indicated for priority for 
state/ Federal funding for ' programs 'or prevention of 
child abuse/neglect . 



Blacks consistently favored government ^expansion in 
providing Health care screening and support to the 
family. \ 



The majority (59%) favored revisions in the method of 
educational funding; however, very few had a clear idea 
as to the alternative method. 

Blacks exceeded the average in ^favoring the present 
system of educational funding and expressed the belief 
that basic education should be provided for a longer 
period of time than did the population as a. whole. The 
average age through which basic ec .cation should be 
provided was 20 year s . 

Vocational (65%) and career education (60%) received 
the strongest support for future program expansion, 
primarily by those who seek a large role for government 
in the future. Less than a majority favored exoansion 



A. LfgUlaliire 

1. Revlae the Hkhlgan 
Juvenile Code. 

2, Develop Private aector 
tax liKeiiLlvua for: 

- youth programs 

. Job training for youth 

- provlfllon of family 

tfuppurtlve aervicetj 



]. EtitabllBh, within the 
Legislature, a standing 
coinffiltt e for children 
family aervk'o;-. or 
utttabllBh tt Deparlifte.it 
of Child and Fanlly 
Servlcefl. 

4, Enact leglulation to' 
create a poaltlve Job 
clliMte. 

5, Reatore the financial cut- 
backs, In both state 

and federal dollars, 
for children and youth 
prograiDS. 

6, Place statutory and 
fiscal eophaflls on pre- 
ventlon and support 
eervlcea vs. reiaedlal 
services. 

?. Re^-evaluate the funding 
of education both In 
regard to tax structures 
.used, and in regard to 
the fonaulas for 
distribution. 



B. Local Co»i)ity and 
I'rlvaLe Sector 

1. Develop and require 
accountability to the 
public for coordination, 
regulatiun and delivery 
of all children, youth 
and family programs. 

2. Stimulate Increased 
responslbtUty for needs 
and services to children 
and families at local 
levels: 

\>i\..< 

- Individual 

- governtienL 

3. Emphasize prevention 
and support services vs. 
remendlal services, 
especially* primary and 
aecondary prevention. 

Require coordination, 
aaaessment and review 
of children'' and family 
programs: 

- public/private, 

- Intrj-governmental 

- InterdepartBJental 

5. Re-evaluatt funding 
of education ,>ith In 
' 11 In. structures 
,uid in regard to 
ionsulaa for 
distribution. 



C, Executive LeaderBhlp 

1. Restore the fiscal cut- 
backs, in both atatc 
and federal dollars, 
for children and youth 
programs. 

2. Create a positive Job 
climate In Hlchlgan. 

3. Require coordination, 
assessment and revleu 
of children and family 
programs: 

" public/private , 

iti:i . " .'lit! I .'tal 
iUiu"iiijp<»rinii.iital 

4. Efltabllsh an Identi- 
fiable unit for 
children and families 
in those departments 
of state having signi- 
ficant involvement 
with, or impact upon, 
children and youth* 

i 

5. Re-evaluate the funding 
of education both in 
regard to tax struc- 
tures used, and in 
regard to the formulas 
[or distribution. 



D. State/Federal Agencies 

1. Reatore the fiscal cut- 
backs. In both state 
and fe^ral dollars, 
for children and youth 



I Emphasize prevention 
and suppot services 
vfl. remedial services. 

3. Require coordination, 
assessment and review 
of MUw and family 
programs: 

- publlc/prlvare 

- intra-govenuiental 

- inter-departmental 

4. Establish an indentl- 
flable unit for child/ 
families in the 
Department of Mental 
Health 

5. Re-evaluate the funding 
of .education both in 
regard to tax struc- 
tures used, and in 
regard to the formulas 
for distribution, 



E. Education* 



I Restore the fiscal cut- 
backs, In both state 
and federal dollars, 
for children and youth 
programs. 

2. Determine If basic / 
education should be 
provided by the State 
of Michigan for all 
and if it should be; 

- pubUo-prlvately 

funded 

- prlvate-wlh b .ie P'*- 

lie funding 

3. Local boards should 
involve parents in 
every level of educa- ^ 
tional decision-making 
with regards to; 

- texts 

- codes of diclpllne 

- curriculum 

Local boards should-, 
determine the will of 
the local community on 
provision of: 

- vocational education 
(aarketable skills) 

" career education 

- sex education 

- health planning 

- funding for the above 
by private or public 
funds. 

5, Re-evaluate the funding 
\ of education both In 
regard to tax structures 
used, and in regard to the 
formulas for distribution. 
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GOVERNOR ALBERT H. QUIE 

CONTACT PERSON: Dr. Hamilton McCubbin 

Family Social Science Department 

University of Minnesota 

290 Mc Neal Hall 

1985 Buford Avenue 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55108 

(612 ) 373-1546 

TITLE: "Stress and V7ork - Addressing the Needs of Children, 
Youth and Parents - Models for Self-Reliance" 

FORMAT: (1) Central conference, (51) workshops 

FINAL REPORT 

issues: Family/ Stress/Coping ~ strengthening individual and 
family relationships , strengthening children, youth 
and 'parents, coping with family stress; Work/ 
Family - balancing work and famil^, employment 
policies and practices supportive of /the family. 

Recommendations: Yes . • 

Model Programs: Yes (see Appendix B) 

Survey: No 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

OVERVIEW 

In 1981, the. Governor's Advisory Committee on Families, 
Governor's Task Force on Stress and Families, and the Governor's 
Ta'^sk Force on Work and Families embarked on a project with three 
major goals in mind. 

The first was to establish an interdisciplinary forum to affirm 
our commitment to. family life, while acknowledging our tendency 
to sacrifice policies 'and programs to support families in hard 
economic times . Towards this end , the Governor • s White House 
Conference was held, creating an awareness of the stressors, 
work-related demands, and coping strategies for families today, 
and highlighting models families, communities and organizations 
can use to strengthen families. 



The second goal was to develop a set of recommendations to aid 
our leadership in both public and private sectors J-^^ "^^^f ^^^^ • 
needs of families in coping with stress, and in^ balancing work 
and family life. 

The third goal was to initiate the dialogue with Minnesotans and 
develop a resource guide listing more than 100 programs in 
Minnesota promoting self reliance and coping in children, youth 
and parents. 

OBJECTIVES: To Strengthen and improve Coping; To Build Self 
OBJECTi vbb. Children, Youth, Parents and Community 

Life 

The mandate of the Task Force on Stress and Families was a broad 
one- to examine sources of stress on families, to examine how 
families were coping, and to develop a set of recommendations to 
quide the future development of policies and programs. The Task 
Force responded to this mandate- with an awareness that (1) there 
were sixty specific policy recommendations advanced by the 1980 
White House Conference on Families — charges in tax law, 
innovative program ideas and icreases in funding ^nd ( 2 ) the 
Dolitical and economic climate is in ,a state of change. The 
-New Federalism- in the United States is shifting responsibility 
for human services, for welfare, and for education, to the State 
and even the local government level, a ma^or reversal of trends 
since world War II. The Task Force chose this unique 
opportunity to focus on understanding what Minnesotans have done 
t? cope with -the full range of stressors (economic, social, 
Dsvchological) and what they have done to promote self reliance 
and to build a community life and programs which will strengthen 
families, children, yoGth and parents. The Governor's White 
HoSse conference offered the Task Force -^ ^PP^^^.^^'^f fortes' 'tS 
about Minnesotans, their needs and their innovative efforts to 
addresS tJeir needs. It is out of this leartiiixg experience of 
communcatiag with Minnesotans, and on J ^l^^^^^^^s 

exper-isc that the Governor's Task' Force on Stress and Families 
formulated the following set of recommendations. 

BASIC RELIEF : Family Rights and Responsibilities 

It is vital that we articulate and act on our valuing of and 

commitment to all arrangements ^^^^^.'^'^J^ZK^'^^^^ Te 
assert that they all deserve a basic dignity and respect. we 
Sefieve that everyone has a right to survival, which means being, 
able to depend on having adequate food, ( ^J^f.i 

and health. We believe that everyone has the right to the °ppor 
tunit-y for growth, which means access to resources to help them 
meet their goals in education, health, employment, personal and 
flmily development. • It is also the family's right to make the 
decisionrto carry out its responsibilities to its members, and 
"^J.lnn^v^ The community, both the public and- private 



STRESS AND COPING RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. Recognise the strengths and dignity of all family forms. We 
need to ensure that programs and policies are directed to support 
and enhance the quality of life for all families in Minnesota. 

2. Give priority to those programs and policies which strengthen 
family life, promote coping, and which enhance self re^xance in 
children, youth and parents. particularly during periods of 
economic instability we need to render a clear commitment to 
those programs and policies which- will endow families with 
abilities, skills, and opportunities to be self reliant and 
contributing members to community life. 

3. Give priority to those policies and programs which will 
ensure full employment for Minnesotans. Self esteem, dignity, 
dignity , self worth, family stability ani the well being of 
children , youth and parents are greatly dependent upon the 
economic stability of the family unit. 

4. Give priority to programs and policies designed to or have 
the greatest potential of preventing crises in children, youth 
and parents. Prevention of unnecessary family hardships can 
take the form of family life education for all stages of the 
life cycle, premarital an^d marriage enrichment, chilrluen and 
youth programs which promote coping skills and work skills. 

5. Give priority to programs and policies which promote and 
strengthen formal and informal support networks in the communl* y. 
As the burden of responsibility shifts fro.m ti o Federal govern- 
ment to the State and local community, we need to direct our 
attention to how natural support networks can be protected and 
enhanced, how formal community services can be coordinated and 
how information can be disseminated to ensure that Minnesotans 
can obtain the type of services they need them. 

6. Give priority to programs and policies directed at improving 
child care in Minnesota. We cannot afford to neglect services, 
to children and particularly those community efforts to provide 
equal ity care for children as parents take on the added 
respon.'-ibil i ties and hardships brought about by an unstable 
economy and social situation. 

7. Invest in efforts to keep Minnesotans better informed about 
services, programs, policies and changes. If there is a serious 
commitment to promoting self reliance in children, youth and 
parents , it would be in our best interest to expand upon our 
efforts to share information with our constituents in a timely 
and effective manner. 

8. Minnesotans must involve themselves in the formulation and 
reformulation of policies and programs for children, youth and 



responsibility to participate in public discussion of the issues 
and be involved in the decision making regarding programs and 
policies affecting them. 

9 The legislative and executive brahches of state governments 
must move rapidly to establish task forces and a consultative 
process on families to ensure effective communication between- 
government and its people. As the "New Federalism- emerges, and 
?he state absorbs more rerponsibilitxes f-r human service 
programs, it is necessary to clarify, reaffi.,, and act on our 
commitment to families, children and youtn on a continuous b- sis. 

WORK AND FAMILY RECOMMENDATIONS 

10. Recommended: that the realities regarding changing work 
patterns (including developing technology) and work force 
composition together with their implications for families be 
publicized to policymakers, employees, program providers, union 
officials, and the general public through ^ass me^iia , public, 
awareness, and educational programs. 

11. Recommended: that empi ,lng organizations, labor unions, 
community groups, and government cooperatively develop ways to 

help people cope with tac'nQlogic 1 c "-.opii.nc and other 

changes in work%attern. ^- tor e....^.e, through retraining 
pco9?ams, career counseling, career development, vocational 
education, and moving allowances. 

12 Recommended: that more effective socialization of young 
people fSr work be initiated. For example, employers should 
?e?ax with their parents' workplace and allowing employees 
reasonable communication with family members while at work. 

13 Recommended: that government and employing organizations 
consider rys to provide greater economic security for persons 
Xn they retire and provide for a smoother transition from work 
life to retirement. 

14. Recommended: that the economic, social, and career value 
of homemaking (especially the ^omemaker 's contribution to 
nurturing and soc-ialization withm the familiar unit) receive 
wider recognition. 

15. Recommended: that, whenever P^^^ible, employers increas^ 
employee's flexibility and discretion m the establishment of 
wS?king hours and permit employees to adjust their hours 
according to family needs (e.g. through flextime schedules, Dob 
sha?ing?%ermanent%art-time work with adequate benefits, and 
work at home during scheduled hours when possible.) 



16. Recommended: that educational organizations serving rural 
areas give priority program emphasis to the "work-family" 
concerns of farm families by offering educational programs 
(workshops, TV, radio programs, etc, ) to families in rural 

' Minnesota communities and by offering programs to farm service 
providers (bankers, agri-business personnel, and others) on such 
topics as farm family stress. 

17. Recommended: that employing organizations continue to 
explore ways to subsidize assistance with child care, including: 
child care as an option in a "cafeteria style" benefit package , 

.child care vouchers, community day care centers, the reservation 
of places in centers or in family day care homes, the compilation 
of information about day care slots and openings in the communi- 
ty, or on-site child care. 

18. Recommended: that further research attention be devoted to 
various aspects of the in;:erface between work and family. 

19. Recommended: that employers conduct perSdic surveys of 
their employees to discover particular work-family needs that 
are not being ^met. Information might also be obtained through 
the efforts of task forces on work and family issues. 

20. Recommended: that employers provide on-site or easily 
available counseling -services for employees and their families 
(or at least information regarding such services in the 
community) for a broad range of problems, including financial 
crisis, spouse or child abuse, chemical dependency, mental and 
emotional problems, marital conflict. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This report will describe the deliberations, findings and 
recommendations of the Mississippi Governor-s Business and 
^™nnt?v readers Conference on Children and Youth, funded by 
community Leaders ^ont^ren department of Health and Human 

le?JLer OHD The replfrt will recount the statewide volunteer 
conference planning committee, the conference and proceedings 
and the follow-up recommendations. 

<;nnn<.ored bv the Governor's Commission for Children and Youth, 
?he conference addressed the theme, "When We invest in Futures, 
we AlT P o?it.- The conference was held at the Holiday Inn 
Downtown in Jackson, Mississippi. This was selected due co its 

h^,^''°\^^ '"^.^^^^^1^^^^ -L"e1?a^^%ui?„efs^ 

anf Investment by "^Mississippi's business and community 
leadership in services to children. 



PLANNING COMMITTEE 



A sixteen-iTiember conference planning committee was established 
consisting of six business, five community and five professional 
persons to assist, the Commission in planning and executing the 
eonf^tf ^anee . Beginning, September 11, 1981 the planning committee 
iuet six times to draft and formulate conference details. More 
specifically, the committee recommended the theme, purpose, 
format of the day, multimedia presentation and poster, program 
persons, and potential conference participants to the 
Commisssion and staff who endorsed and carried out those plans. 
The following statement of purpose, formulated by the ^conference 
planning committee, guided the plans and development of the 
conference.: 

Mississippi's economic future depends on our children.'* At 
this particular time in history, the American voters have 
said we want less Federal control, regulation and funding. 
The Governor'' s Business and Community Leaders on Children 
and Youth gives Mississippians a chance to say how we wapt 
to invest in the future of our State's children. What we do 
for our children today paves the way for a brighter tomorrow. 

This conference will offer an opportunity for Mississippi's 
business and community leaders- to review the needs, of 
children and youth and to update their knowledge of projects 
helpful toward building effective citizens. The conference 
focuses on the joint effort of Mississig>pi ' s private and 
public sectors which influences decisions for children and 
youth in the workplace, in the local community and in the 
state. Professional, private and public leaders can work 
together to create a positive future for Mississippi. 

The planning committee suggested *a re-direction for the orginal 
proposed needs assessment focus of the conference. The committee 
suggested that the conference, like the Presidential Task Force 
on Private Sector Initiatives, should seek to stimulate the 
private sector and encourage public and private partnerships in 
Mississippi for children and. youth. 

The conference program was planned for three blocks of time, two 
plenary sessions for participants to receive information and one 
group session for part icipant discussion- and interaction. The 
keynote address was offered by the* Governor of Mississippi and 
the luncheon speaker was Atlanta banker, Robert L. Guyton. 
Twenty-one business, community and professionals served on the 
program as presidents, speakers , moderators , reporters and 
recorders. (Note: Dueto adverse weather conditions several of 
the original thirty were unable to attend . The two public 
policy sessions were cancelled and minor changes in the 
afternoon plenary session were made.) 
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plans to -t::. enid the conference. With program persons, children 
and youtr. pro3ect exhibitors and new .registrants we were 
ant icipatir.c f: u: -hundred attendants • - , 

CONFERENCE 

As a result of the severe winter, storm actual- attendance was 
one-hundr ed~thir ty-f i ve . The business, communityr and profes- 
sional participants were from all sections of the State. B^sed 
on news articles, verbal and written evaluations and letters 
received, the conference was. successful in having business and 
community leaders meet together to discusser as one participant 
stated, "how the private sector can 1 elp children". 

The summary report .on the group session discussing "Community 
Services^ for Children and Youth V?hose Responsibility?" 

recognized the need for awareness as a first step. As the 
Federal government has elected to withdraw its role in th^ 
partnership with' public and private service providers, this 
session suggested that new partners must be found. The r/>ed fox 
awareness is critical and urgent, the report stated. Primary 
prevention^ early intervention and education were suggested as' 
fundamental areas of responsibility..* The relationship of 
benefits zo families as th^y relate to the benefits for the 
community v/as stressed. The session report stated thet basic 
needs of families must be met — food, clothing, shelter and 
primary health needs, and that education is the foundation upon 
which we build our liv^s. In the final analysis, the summary 
reported that the responsibility begins with every citizen and 
included the community as a whole: business and local, state 
and federal governments. 

The report for the groups on business and community leaders 
looks at businesses serving children while making money, 
reviewed major points given by the presenters' and general issues 
raised .by participants. Business speakers expressed that . there 
is :a relationship between family sensititve work policy and 
company productivity. -Business investments^ in the -community's 
well-being ' can be profitable such as Pitney Bowes land 
contribution €or a neighborhood development in Connecticut and 
the business^funded 'Lee County Reading FrQgr am^s in Tupelo , 
Mississippi. Some issues raised were:. 

o What is the priority on children, in Mississippi? 

o With whom does the ;esponsibil ity^ rest? The community?. 

The ^State? The family? ' \ ^ 

o . Why low corporate responsiveness • to families arid 

children? 
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o How can we develop specific models of corporate and 

community action? 
o How can we better maximi2;e existing resources? 

PROCEEDINGS 

The conference proceedings will be a twelve page tabloid 
including pictures, facts, speeches, reports, ^nd other resource 
inforination from tne conference. The proceedings will be bulk 
mailed to all persons responding to the' conference invitation. 
Additional copies will be mailed to persons requesting informa- 
tion and responding to pre and post media coverage via the 
Governor's Toll Free Services Line. 

AS requested by two of the group sessions, an additional 
brochure describing a range of child care options for business 
including tax incentives is \ now under development, and will be 
distributed co businesses throughout the state. 

REC O MMENDATIONS 

Based on the evaluations and letters in response to the 
conference, the Commission and staff recommend the following 
further development of the Business and Community^ Leaders 
Conference on Children 'and Youth model: 

.1. Mini conferences could be conducted in interested 
communities or regions with technical help from the 
Commission . 

2. A similar statewide conference could be planned 8 or 10 
months from now. The cost of the conference could be 
supported thrbugh $5.00 or $7.00 fees witn the 
additional costs being underwritten by several 
bus inesses . 
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issues: Ciiild Welfare, Education, Health, Juvenile Justice, 
Mental Health 

Recommendations: Yes ^- extensive 

Model Programs: Yes (see Appendix B) 

survey: No 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

"Missouri's Children Are Tomorrow's Hope" was the theme of the 
two-day State Conference on Children and Youth, convened by 
Governor Christopher S. Bond, under his sponsorship, in 
Jefferson City, on December 7, and 8, 1981. 

The Conference was planned and executed under the guidance of 
the Governor ' s Committee for Childre'h and Youth. Funding toe 
the conference was made available through a grant from the 
United States Department of Health and Human Services (90 CG 
17/01). 

Nationally recognized general session speakers addressed the 
overall Conference goal - that of encouraging the establishment 
of .partnerships - networks - between the public and private 
sectors to better serve Missouri's children and their families. 

Concurrent workshops also featured nationally recognized 
speakers and discussants. The workshops focused on the whole 
child, on a contir lum, birth to three years, three to six years, 
six to ten years, and ten to eighteen years. They addressed 
identified problems and unmet needs in the areas of chi^.d 
welfare, education, health, juvenile justice, and mental health. 
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Seme four hundred Hissourians actively participated in the 
working Conference. They came from all parts of the State? they 
were parents, high school students, educators, businessmen, 
lawyers, ministers, social workers, nurses, school board members, 
child care providers, family service agency staff, juveniTe 
court personnel, legislators, psychologists, doctors, including 
pediatricians and child psychiatrists, mental health workers and 
volunteers from many social, civic and church groups. 

THE GENERAL SESSIONS 

In his opening address to the Conference, the Governor 
introduced his "Children's Initiatives", a comprehensive budget 
and legislative proposal designed to strengthen services to 
children who are served by the Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, Mental Health, and Social Services. He 
called for: First Year of Life Newsletter for new parents; 
early childhood developmental screening for children ages one 
through four; educational guidance to parents of young children 
to assist them in their role as their child's first teacher in 
the child's preschool years; home based services for troubled 
families and their children, such as family therapy, parent 
aides, homemaker skills training, to allow children to remain in 
their own homes; foster care monthly payment increases and. foster 
care training for foster parents; incentive subsidy programs for 
the development of community-based juvenile services in 
Missouri's forty-three judicial circuits; maternal and child 
health services for every county, to focus on "at^risk" mothers 
and infants, in an attempt to reduce the infant mortality rate; 
alcohol/drug abuse youth project to provide services for children 
and youth who are poly-drug abusers; fetal alcohol syndrome 
project to educate expectant mothers on the dangers of drinking 
while pregnant; and the woman's substance abuse program to ..ro- 
vide treatment to approximately 4,000 mothers who are alcoholics 
or substance abusers. 

Legislation which would set goals for reducing the number of 
children in foster care twenty-four months or more and which 
would mandate dispositional hearings for children in foster care 
at specified intervals, and which would provide assistance to 
local school districts for voluntary screening of preschool 
children to prevent developmental delays, for programs to aid 
"parents as teachers'', and for programs to provide special 
assistance for developmentally delayed children, was proposed. 

The Governor emphasized that the components of his "Children's 
Initiative". will promote preventive measures which are 
cost-efficient, less painful to the child and his/her family 
than are remediation of rehabilitation services, and will 
strengthen needed children's services. He asked Conference 
participants to encourage schools to participate in screening 
programs, that they become involved actively in either helping 
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to strengthen or in helping community councils for children, and 
that thev support other volunteer programs serving children and 
their families. He said, "I hope as a result of this Conference 
we can strengthen our private/public partnership so that as we 
look back from our future accomplishments we will remember the 
Children and Youth Conference of 1981 as the turnin^ point for 
children's services in Missouri." 

Dr. Eva Schindler-Rainman , an organizational consultant from Los _ 
Angeles in the second general session, challenge*d Conference 
participants "to think networking" as they returned to their 
workshops to formulate recommendations and then to initiate or 
to join in already existing efforts of networking when they 
returned home. She emphasized that challenging and mobilizing 
citizens to action is "perfectly doable". She helped conferees 
to think about who should be involved - experienced heads; some 
less experienced, meaning -the young who can bring fresh ideas 
and new enthusiasm; newcomers as well as established residents; 
members of ethnic, racial, and religious minor it ies; the 
handicapped as well as the "well"; the private sector, meaning 
the voluntary sector, the public sector, meaning agencies and 
organizations, and the corporate sector. She urged Conference 
participants that when forming committees or workgroups to leave 
them "open" so that people can participate freely. 

She identified some of the challenges left ta the conferees: 
•to involve rather than to isolate; to welcome differences 
rather than look for conformity; to act rather than react; to 
celebrate steps of movement rather than worry about the gap 
between where you are and where you want to go; to plan rather 
than to wing it; to create rather than to depend on the way it 
has always been done; to understand resistance and apathy of the 
challenge, rather than add insurmountable problems, to be 
excited, rather than to be depressed overwhelmed • " 

James J. Lardi, a citizen child advocate and executive director 
of the Institute for Child Advocacy, Cleveland, challenged the 
conferees to respond to "A Call to Action", when he spoke to him 
in the closing general session. He said, in part: "Child 
advocates should be deeply concerned that in our battle with the 
economy and new policy directions that we do not make our 
children the losers. It would be easy. Children do not vote - 
they have no say in the forming of public policy that can affect 
them as children and have a direct impact on their functioning 
in the future as adults. Furthermore, in the .clar if icat ion and 
presentation of the causes of problems for children, we , all of 
us, in the public and private sectors, are going to have to work 
together toward a more rational determination of the appropirate- 
ness^ of government involvement in the funding and delivery of 
programs . " 
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•Even within the rational priority setting process, we have to 
assure ourselves that we really are blending the best of effi- 
ciency (which is not a bad word) and effectiveness. In the 
children's field, the only ultimate evaluation of effectiveness 
is outcomes for the children. We can no longer leave ourselves 
in the position of the public and, therefore, also tl.o policy-- 
makers, being abxe to question the necessity for or validity of 
our work for and with children. We must clean up our own Act. 
It is still hard to -justify more resources when large questions 
about the effectiveness of past usage of resources continue to 
be raised. 

"If we come to th-: conclusion triat we have straightened up our 
act, and at that point the funding resources are still severely 
inadequate for those children's needs wiiich we determined that 
government was appropriate to serve - what then? Organize like 
we've never organized beforel Children are not just another 
special interest group. Present our issues clearly to the 
public and our policymakers - not because jobs depend on it - 
but because children depend on it. The four characteristics of 
the most effective child advocates I've ever met are these: 
outrage; willingness risk; integrity; and long-term committ- 
ment. Remember: if the next child in need were your child, what 
would you want? When would you want it? To what lengths would 
you go" to assure it? The answers to those questions are what we 
ought to do for all children. lae actions are clear. Let us 
begin now I " 

THE WORKSHOPS 

The five concurrent workshops on child welfare, education, 
health, juvenile i^stice, and mental health provided the 
opportunity for Cor-:.<t^ence participants to choose their subject 
area for direct involvement in the Conference. 

The process of recommendation formulation, in each workshop, 
began with the provision of background information, first from 
the opening general session, to which Governor Bond spoke, 
followed by major presentations by well-informed practitioners 
and volunteers in the particular workshop subject. Next came 
the evening sessions when "success stories", "promising 
practices", innovative programs were presented. Dr. Eva 
Gchindler-Rainman then helped the workshop part icipants to think 
networking, building par tner ships ^ when she spoke to them in the 
:-i;econd general session. Finally, with a day, an evening, and a 
morning's experience in hand, the workshop participants moved to 
developing recommendations . 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

CONFERENCE PARTIC IP:/^TS RECOMMENDED THAT 
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CHILD WELFARE: 



Prevention : Services be provided to include a range of 
emergency services ; family 1 i vino education through schools or 
other resources; a range ol treatment services to include day 
treatment and home based treatment.; quality day care; and 
clearly established criteria to determine when children should 
be removed from and returned to their ',own homes, especially in 
cases of neglect. 

Reuni f icat ion : Services be provided to remediate family 
dysf unct ion and reunify families, to include homemaker aides , 
parent education, parent aides, day treatment, respite care, 
counseling, and educational programs regarding the value and 
approach to early, appropriate reunification. 

Adopt ion : Legislation be supported to provide a more uniform 
system for the protection, reformation, and pla^vjment' of certain 
children and to establish an office of child advocacy within the 
office of the Governor. 

EDUCATION : 

1. Financial support be provided to school districts for parent 
education, developmental screening programs, and learning 
programs for three and four year olds with developmental 
delays, including assibtance to their parents. 

2. Local school districts become the catalysts and facilitators 
to promote community partnerships/coalitions. 

3. The State Board of , Education work with teacher training 
institutions and with local school districts to develop 
training and staff development, focusing on shared roles, 
relationships, responsibilities of home, school and 
community . 

he; 



1. A state department of health be established, containing an 
office of maternal, child, and adolescent health. 

2 Health education and health promotion be required as a part 
of the public health curriculum K-12 by 1990; health be 
included as a part of the Basic Elementary Skills Test, and 
separate certification for health education teachers , with 
resources be available for teacher education, in-service 
training, and curriculum development. 

3. The Governor utilize all resources at his disposal, 
including the media, to inform people of the state about 
maternal and child health needs. 

JUVENILE JUSTICE : 

1. There be more appropriate use of present facilities for 
juveniles, by diverting all status offenders from admission 
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to secure- detention facilities through provision of 
cominunity--based alternative services by fiscal year 1984; by 
prohibiting confining of children in adult jails and lock-ups 
through enforcement of present sanctions; by removing all 
juvenile offenders from adult jails and lock-ups by fiscal 
year 1984; and by reducing by twenty-five percent the number 
of committments to institutions by providing incentives to 
encourage community-based treatment . 

2. A partnership be developed which involves the juvenile 
justice system and the community in providir^ resources 
which focus on prevention. 

3. The Governor and the State Supreme Court sanction the 
Missouri Juvenile Justice Review Committee to enhance 
coordination and communication between private and public 
agencies and the courts and within agencies and the courts. 

MENTAL HEALTH : 

1 . The Governor adopt and implement in 1983 a state slogan - 
"Non-violence Begins at Home... and Spreads" with a statewide 
task force being responsible during 1982 to study and 
implement practical ways to heighten public awareness of 
non-violent solutions to human relations problems. 

2. The Governor appoint a statewide committee of qualified 
youth and adults to work in concert with the Department of 
Elementary and Secondary Education to develop a curriculum 
on parenting and family living education for public junior 
and senior high schools, requiring the course* for graduation. 

3. The Governor require the Departments of Mental Health, 
social services, and Elementary and Secondary Education to 
provide a more diverse continuum of services so that 
appropr iate placements in the least restrictive environment 
can be provided to children and youth. 

YOUTH PAKTICIPANTS : 

1. In the future, all conferences such as the Governor's 
Conference o*n Children and Youth which have a direct 
application on youth and their future, should contain a 
representation of youth from across the State. 

2. Future youth participants should be given enough lead-time 
before the conference that they could convene local 
conference groups of their peers to get input from other 
youth as to the problems c and needs of youth in Missouri, 
thereby providing better representation to the Conference. 
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GOVERNOR TED SCHWII^DEN 

CCMTACT PERSON: Dr. Joye B. Kohl 

Conference or. Children and Youth 
5727 Blackwood Lane 
Bozeman , Montana 59715 
(406 ) 587-4836 

TITLE: "Exploring the Headwaters for Children and Youth in the 
80 's." 

F0R14AT: (1) Central Conference; Conimunity survey 
FINAL REPORT 

Issues: Education/Learning, Heal th/Kuman Services, 

Employability / Laws/Rights , Families/Parenting , 
Government, Community Organizations. 

Recommendations : Yee 

Model Programs: No 

survey: Yes 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

"Exploring the Headwaters for Children and Youth in t:;e 80 's" 
was the theme for the Montana Governor's White House Conference 
on Children and Youth activities. The theme was chosen to 
emphasize the need for education {preventive measures) during 
the developmental period rather than depending upon costly 
crisis intervention measures "downstream". 

Montana's White House conference activities were organised on a 
three-pronged thrust: (1) community surveys to discern the 
children and youth issues of concern throughout the state; (2) a 
state-level conference serving as a preparatory forum for 
community action; and (3) localized follow-up activities 
addressing specific needs and concerns of local areas. 

ACHIEVING A BROAD REPRE SENTATION OF VIEWS 

— o 

Recognizing that the varied needs and concerns of families 
throughout the state could be met only through the input of a 
cross section of citizens, efforts were made to achieve a broad 
representation of views through (1) the appointment of the state 
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steering coniuittee, (2) contacts to -religious, civic, profes- 
sional, youth, and cominunity groups, (3) the selection of county 
delegates to the conference, and (4) community survey input. 

State steering committee . The statewide steering committee 
appointed by the Governor to direct the conference activities 
included representation fros^. all geograhic sections of the state, 
from both rural and urban areas, fron=. the economically depressed 
regions to Montana's "boom-towns", and from homemakers^ business- 
man, legislators, youth, and professionals working with children 
and youth through both the public and private sectors. Liaison 
staff were named to represent the state departments of education 
(OPI), health and environmental sciences, justice, institutions, 
social and rehabilitation services, and the Governor's office. 
To reduce travel costs, the Montana Educational Telecommunica- 
tions (ETS) was utilized for planning meetings in addition to 
two centralized meetings of the steering committee. 

selection of Confe r ence Delegates 

in order to stimulate participation from throughout Montana, ISfi 
per mile round-trip mileage reimbursement was provided for one 
carload of delegates per county and Indian reservation to attend 
the state conference. In addition, $15 toward conference lodging 
expenses was made available for up to two delegates per county 
checking need for assistance with expenses on their delegate 
application. Letters were provided for youth delegates to 
assist in soliciting local support to attend the conference. 

Priority was given to the selection of county delegations 
consisting of one-third youth, one-third professionals working 
with children and youth, and one-third delegates representing 
the general public. (See appendix for a copy of the delegate 
application form.) The conference was open to individuals 
registering on-site as observers. 

Promotion 

Letters of announcement were sen*" to state and/or regional 
contact people representing youth, religious, service, 
professional, and community groups. A number of organizations 
and public agencies used conference promotion articles xn their 
newsletters. News releases were also sent to all weekly and 
daily newspapers in the state and to ail TV and radio stations. 
However, publicity for conference activities was inadequate in 
many areas of the state. 

CHECKING THE PULSE OF THE COMMUNITY 

in response to the Governor's request for conference delegates 
to "check the pulse of the community" and find out the children 
and youth issues of concern throughout the state, a community 
survey was conducted as a major thrust of the conference 
activities. In early November, each individual 
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selected as a delegace was mailed a packet: of nine coruTunicy 
surveys and asked to obtain response from a cross section of 
youth, educators, social service professionals, health service 
professionals and the general public. 

Who responded to the questionnaire ? 

The 1084 responses to the community survey instrument represent 
the opinions of i^.ontanans from 75 percent of the counties in the 
state'! pf the total respondents, 40 percent were males and 60 
percent were females. As depicted in Table 2, the vast majority 
of respondents — 91 percent — were Caucasians . Native Amer icans 
repr ese'nted five percent of the sample and all other ethnic 
groups checked were represented by one percerrt of the respon- 
dents. Three percent of the respondents did not check the ethnic 
group classification. 

Youth aged 18 years and younger represented 23 percent and young 
adults aged 19-30 represented 16 percent of the respondents. 
Nearly two-fifths of the respondents were 31-45 years of age and 
approximately one-fifth were 46-60 years of age. Only two 
percent were 61 years or older. 

Sixty percent of the respondents were married while 29 percent 
were single and six percent were divorced or widowed. Another 
six percent did not check their marital status. 

Each of the respondents were asked to (a) identify the most 
critical problem facing children and youth in his/her community, 
and (b) recommend the most effective action he/she believed 
could be taken in the community to solve the problem. In 
addition, each of the 1084 respondents was asked to check the 
extent to which he/she believed 37 specific children and youth 
issues were problems in his/her community and the extent to 
which he/she believed each of the 24 items should be priorities 
for community action during the 1980 's. 

What are the problems for children and youth ? 

substance abuse was cited by the youth and adults as the most 
critical problems in the open-ended questions. However, the 
correlary problems cited most frequently to the open-ended 
questions were the need for supervised , meaningf u 1 act Ivi tie s 
especially on weekends and during the summer; teenage 
u nemployment , lack of recreational opportunities , and poor 
comm u nication with adults . 

The pxoblems of substance abuse (alcohol and other drugs) by 
both / youth and their parents, the lack o£ employment 
opportunities for youth and poor communication bel w e en parents 
and their children were seen as the most critical problems 
£acin<^ children and youth throughout Montana. Over 60 percent 
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of the respondents identified alcoholism among youth as a major 
problem in their ccmmunity. More than one-half of the 
respondents also identified alcoholism among parents and the 
availabilitv of and misuse of drugs by high school youth as 
major problems. The availability of and misuse of drugs by 
youth of junior high school age and younger was cited as a major 
problem by more than one-third of the respondents. 

Other issues identified as major community problems by 40 
percent or more of the respondents included: lack of supervised 
recreational opportunities for youth , pregnancy among teenage 
girls, and vandalism, in the community . 

As depicted in Table 3, the items related to youth were seen as 
more critical problems than were the issues related to children. 
However, the problems of child abuse, lack of counseling services 
for children and youth, lack of supervision of children after 
school, low self-esteem among chilf^ren and youth^ severe economic 
hardship among famalies, and vandalism in the schools were 
identifed as critical problems by more than one-fourth of -the 
respondents. The problems appeared to be even more extensive 
among Native Americans. 

V^hat children/youth issues are important community priorities ? 

The respondents were also asked to indicate their feelings about 
the degree of importance of 24 children and youth issues as 
priorities for their community in the 1980's. 

Par enting skills training to combat drug and alcohol abuse at 
the middle schooT'and Zt . high lev els and stronger penalties for 
drunken driving were cited as community priorities by more than 
two-thirds of~ the respondents. More than one-half of the 
respondents checked the following items as very important: 
increased employment opportunities for youth , continuing to 
provide nutritional school lunches, stronger penalties for 
inci dence of child abuse and other domestic violence, stronger 
penalties for vandalism, and work or restitution programs tot 
youth who commit^minor crimi nal acts (misdemeanors) . 

AS shown in Table 4, over two-thirds of the respondents checked 
very important or important to all items except the following 
three: nutrition education programs to help children and youth 
improve nutritional { food) habits (64 .8 ) , expanded day care 
facilities (46.3), and human sexual ity/ f ami ly life education 
provided through the churches (64,3). 

-^^^TE CONFE RENCE HELPED FORMULATE IDEAS FOR ACTION 

stiace conference held in Helena December 4-5 was -organized 
a,^ an^ e'ducational forum spotlighting information and resources 
for community action as well as successful programs throughout 
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Montana whicn address the needs of children and youth. Noted 
rural sociologist. Dr. William M. Smith, Jr. examined the devel- 
opmental influences on childre and youth in his keynote address: 
•The Family: Where Streams Begin". The Honorable Ted Schwinden, 
Governor of Montana, challenged conference participants to put 
ideas into action at the grass roots level for the benefit of 
Montana's children and youth. A wide variety of exhibits, work- - 
shops and special sessions addressed the following seven major 
areas of concern: education/learning; health/human services; 
emDloyability; laws/rights and responsibilities; families/parent- 
ing; government; and "community organization. (See conference 
program for a listing of the specific workshops and special 
interest sessions. ) 

Broad representation achieved . 

Analysis of the demographic composition of registered delegates 
and observers to the state conference (Table 1) demonstrates 
achievement of the goal to reach a bro^d representation of 
Montanans. Over one-fourth of the participants were 25 years of 
age or younger with approximately 20 percent 18 years of age or 
younger. Slightly less than one-fourth were ages 26-35 and 
nearly one-third were ages 36-55. Males accounted for 
approximately one-fourth of the delegates and observers. 

Nearly one-fourth of the county delegates indicated family 
incomes, of $15,000 or less while one-third indicated family 
incomes of $20,000 or above. One-third of the county delegates 
did not indicate income level. 

Although conference particpants were predominantly Caucasian, 
sightly less than 10 percent were Native American. 

Conference given 'very good" rating . 

On a scale of one to five, evaluation respondents rated the 
state conference a four or 'very good". Each of the 43 
presentations made at the conference was cited specifically by 
name one or more times in response to the question, "What 
presentations were most useful to you for your work and/or 
community activities?' Conference participants were 

particularly impressed with the quality of resource people in 
Montana. 

Although there were controversial issues and divergent points of 
view, all participants were given an opportunity to express 
their opinions and/or exhibit materials. 

Those responding to the evaluation form indicated a variety of 
plans for utilization of information and/or resources obtained 
from the conference. (See attachment for complete state 
conference evaluation summary.) 
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The followinc connieni: was attached co a ycuzh ceiegaLe 
evaluation : 

"I tnink that this conference was excellent for several reasons: 

1. because it's nice to be listened to rather than not 
being paid attention to because you're still young and 
not out of school yet. 

2. it was informative, interesting, realistic , 
educational, and gave answers and understanding. 

3. it gives us all a cb^^.p.^.e to get many different points 
of view and commezits which helps us put it all into 
perspective . 

These are only a few reasons why I think the Governor's White 
House Conference on Children and Youth was an excellent 
conference ard is an excellent program to be continued." 

Action at the Grass Roots 

Although the final chapter of the Montana Governor's White flouse 
Conference on Children and Youth remains to be written, plans 
for follow-up at tho community level appear promising. During 
the conference, each county delegation was given an opportunity 
to meet together to plan for follow-up activities. 

Approximately one-fifth of the congressional appropriation made 
available to Montana was designated for competitive grants to 
communities, counties, or multi-county areas. Applications for 
the localized follow-up activity grants were due just nine days 
following the closure of the state conference. Eighteen applica- 
tions representing proposed activities in 41 of the state's 36 
counties were received. Requests for funding varied from a low 
of $150 to a high of- $40,250 and the projects proposed were as 
varied as the dollar request. (See table 5 for a listing of the 
project applications.) Funding has been established for the top 
11 applications as ranked by the reviewers. Four additional 
project applications will be funded as money is available after 
all conference bills have been paid. Efforts are being made to 
aid in identification of alternative sources of funding for the 
three large grant applications. 

The efforts to submit follow-up project applications in such a 
short time frame was a dramatic demonstration of the p^ositiye 
action generated by the state conference and the importance of 
even a few hundred dollars in st imulat f.ng action at the grass 
roots. In addition to the proposed projects for conference 
funding, several communities have reported plans for independent 
projects . And organizations and/or agencies par t icipat ing in 
the state conference report contacts resulting from the state 
conference for assistance with local projects. 
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Voluntac ism Co ntinued to be Alive in Montana 

Montana's White House Conference activities were achieved 
through the generous contributions of time and other resources 
for many individuals, organizations and agencies. No hon^Jrariums 
were provided from ccrference funds for the time and expertise 
of the 105 Montanans ao particpated on the conference program 
and less than ono-half cf the participants claimed the minimal 
expenses provided for their participation. Office space, 
equipment, artwork, reception refreshments, printed conference 
folders, publications, - child-power " to assemble conference 
programs and stuff packets, printing and statistical analysis of 
the community survey instuments exemplify the vast contributions 
made to carry out Montana's White House Conference of Children 
and Youth activities. (See list of contributors,. their 
contr ibtutions and the certificate of appreciation presented to 
contr ibutor s . ) 
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GOVERNOR ROBERT LIST 

CONTACT PERSON: Mr. Michael S. Katz, Deputy Administrator 

Youth Services Division 
505 East King Street, Room 603 
Carson City, Nevada 89710 
(702 ) 885^5982 

TITLE: "Expanding Horizons irt Child V^elfare - Taking Care of 
More with Less" 

FORMAT" (1) Central conference, (40+) workshops; Youth fair. 
FINAL REPORT * ^ 

Issues: Child Abuse and Neglect, Nutrition, Adoption, 
Foster Care and Placement. 

Recomh^^ndat ions : No 

Model Programs: No 

Survey: No 



. EXECUTIVE SUMMARY. 

The geography of Nevada is such that the two. major metropolitan 
areas (Las Vegas & Reno), are located four hundred miles apart. 
These two communities account- for over 80% of the' state's total 
population. Because of this we felt that a conference at each 
location ' would be the most /productive ' and ultimately 
cost-effective. 

The Youth Services Division' does not have sufficient personnel 
to coordinate the conduct of these conferences, so we decided to 
contract with a local , community-based service delivery agency 
in Las -Vegas; and with th^ northern chapter of the State P.T.A, 
Association in the Reno area. This methodology proved to be 
extremely beneficial. 

The Conference held in Southern Nev; £ias Vegas) was entitled 
the "Governor's Conference on , Child Abuse* & Neglect in 
Conjunction with Nevada^ s Conference on- children and Youth." 
The dates were November 4th,' 5th and 6th, 1981. This conference 
was held in the' traditional workshop/seminar format and drew 
predominately profess ional service delivery "staff from 
throughouu the state. 
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This conference drew approximately 600 persons and consisted of 
over AO workshops, seminars and lectures. All participants were 
asked to complete an evaluation form to be used as an intorniation 
gathering tool by the conference organizers. The results of the 
forms received touched on several areas of concern. It came out 
loud and clear thai: more information about abuse and neglect is 
needed by all the people, in the various disciplines. Another 
■'common theme was the need for more cooperation and understanding 
from the criminal courts and their various actors. It was 
indicated that too many . children (victims) are treated poorxy, 
get lost in the proceedings and are almost "punished" for their 
role in the incident. 

Another interesting area of concern was the field of nutrition ' 
as it relates to abhorent behavior in children. Many social 
workers stressed the need for knowledge on the effect of diet 
and behavior as a casual factor in behavior (in contrast to the 
commonly accepted learned behavior model). 

The subject of adoptions and foster care were raised reflecting 
concerns about proper training and preparation for acceptance by 
adoptive and foster parents. The ideas of better case 
management and follow-up were raised. The notion of the ethics 
of how much, and what kind of information should be given to 
foster parents was important to many caseworkers. 

Much concern over the "hard to place" child was articulated 
reflecting degrees of frustration about how to deal with both 
the youth and the placements. 

If I were to summarize the two or three major items in the area 
of recommendationc received they would have, to be: (A) 
increasis^ training utilizing "State-of-the-Art" knowledge and 
techniques (B) more understanding of agency functions and 
responsibilities between agencies to encourage the need for 
increased cooperation, and (C) an awareness by the general 
public of the problem, the. actors, the responsibilities and 
obligations of various agencies, and of the parent/guardians 
themselves. 

Attached is a flyer and several newspaper articles, all relating 
to the activities of the Las Vegas Conference. 

In the Reno area, we took a totally different approach. The 
State P.ToA. and the Youth -Services Division agreed that we 
would rather have participation from youth and families over the 
professional staff worker. To this end it was felt that a 
"Youth Fair" would provide the most exposure to the community. 

It was our feeling that the community needs exposure to the 
■ various services offered by private and public agencies. Many 
parents and youth have pr^oblems that they want help with but 
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don't know where to go for them, or that they are even 
available. We' also felt it would be important to get 
participation by the youth and the various school districts. 

The Fair took place on Saturday, Nov. 21. 1981 in a large 
shopping center locater in Reno. We had exhibitions from almost 
every local service delivery agency. There were clowns and 
balloons for the children and information for the adults and 
teenagers. There were several workshops set-up for parents and 
several for youth. 

It is very difficult to guess how many people passed by the 
exhibit area which was open from 10:00 A.M. until 5:00 P,M/ - 
several estirnates were placed at 2-3,000 people. 

We asked people to fill-out an information form which .wasn't 
very successful. VJe did talk to all the people who wer-e sitting 
at booths and giving workshops for information regarding the 
kinds of questions and statements that were b^ing made to them. 
Most people related the frustration of *'not knowing where to go" 
to get help. Others were amazed that there were so many 
resources available that they have never heard of. We didn't 
get much input in the area of non-available services. These 
were mostly related to the needs for low-cost child care and 
more (better) jobs for women. 

---At_ a de-briefing session with- the P.T.A. members who 
participated, it was agreed that a presentation be made to the 
Board of Directors of the State P.T.A. for their irlf orraat ion . 
This was done during the middle of February. As a result the 
P.T.A. has obligated itself to the presentation of two such 
children/youth and family Fairs for the following year. One to 
be done again /in Reno and the other in Las' Vegas. They will 
solicit funds /and donations and have already been provided space 
at a larger R^eno mall and in conjunction with the malls "back to 

school" sales'. 

/ 

/ 

/ 
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N E H AMPSHIRE 



CONTACT PERSON 



TITLE 



GOVERNOR HUGH J. GALLEN 

Ms. Judith Ryan, Director 
Comprehensive Children and Youth Project 
7 Bicentennial Square 
Concord, New Hampshire 03301 
(603) 271-2737 

"The Changing Picture in Childrens and Youth Services - 
A Look Beyond the Block Grants" 

FORMAT: (1) Central conference, (9) workshops 

FINAL REPORT " „^ ^ • 

issues: Health, Child Abuse, Placement, Education, 
Employment, Volunteer ism , Delivery Systems, Block 
Grants and B-udget Cutbacks, Special Education 

* 

Recommendations: Yes 

Model programs: Yes (see appendix B) 

survey: No 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



and' Youth Services 



Beyond 
Gallen, 

Youth project. 



A Look 
Hugh J . 



The Changing Picture in Children 

the Block Grants" was sponsored by Governor 
the State of New Hampshire Comprehensive Children and 
and 14 dedicated individuals representing the 
State legislature, the Judiciary,, the business sector, religious 
affiliations, child-serving agencies and academia. 

over 400 child advocates, state and local decision makers, 
legislators and parents registered for the conference. The goals 
of the two-day session, held on December 3 and 4, 1981, were to 
create public awareness of and build a constitutency for the 
neecJs of the state's young people, and to develop initial recom- 
mendations for legislative or administrative action The theme 
of the Conference was determined by the recently mandated block 
qrants" for children and youth related programs and simultaneous, 
Severe cutbacks in those resources. The agenda featured keynote 
speakers; workshops; a dramatic/musical presentation by Arti- 
cSlture, a troupe of youth performers; films and an information- 
sharing exhibit with displays created by twenty state and 
national youth organizations-, agencies ana schools. 
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As an introduction to the Conference, the publication, "A Piece 
of Childhood: Notes on Children in uew Hampshire*' was published 
describing the status and needs of the state's young people. 
The booklet contains resourceful information indentifying some 
of the most critical problems facing the state's children and 
youth. Categories of concern include home environment, child 
care, health, special needs, youth in crisis and education, all 
of which were addressed by Conference participants. 

Keynote speeches were delivered by Governor Hugh Gallen; Ira 
Schwartz, Research Fellov/, University of Minnesota and former 
Director, Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
D^Bpartment of Justice; and Jule Sugarman, President and Managing 
Director , Human Resources Information Center , McLean , Virginia. 

The 'Governor articulated his commitment to the needs of the 
State's young people, as demonstrated by: 

o the creation of the Comprehensive Children and Youth 
Project 

o legislation introduced in the last session of the 
General Court to consolidate services for youth into a 
more efficient structure, and 

o twelve community pilot projects funded throughout the 
state to serve children and their families. 

Governor Gallen stated- that if vulnerable children are to be 
protected in these difficult times, advocates have a '"responsi- 
bility to build new partnerships which can focus the political 
process on the best interests of children and youth." 

Mr. Schwartz emphasized the need for states to generate plans to 
restructure the present service delivery systems for children — 
mental health, child welfare and juvenile justice — because the 
blending of these systems has led to rising costs and inapprop- 
priate services for children and their families. He stated that 
the ultimate savings in resources would pale in comparison to 
the '•lower cost in terms of human misery." 

Mr. sugarman discussed ^the present shift from Federal management 
and funding of human services to a state and/or private sector 
responsibility, and advised New Hampshire that now is the time 
to organize a "political constituency" for children and youth. 
He advised child advocates to become mo.xe politically active, 
and New Hampshire to enlarge upon its "long tradition of 
community support" to develop creative ways of meeting the needs 
of its youth. - 

Nine workshops were developed by over fifty individuals who 
volunteered their time and expertise over a thre^-month planning 
process to propose ideas, compile data, offer recommendations, 
and structure formats. Sixty panelists presented information at 
the workshops, generating a healthy interaction and discussion 
of problems and solutions, leading to a commitment from many 
individuals to carry forward on matters of mutual concerns. 
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The workshops and their themes are as follows: 



Residential Placement: Tmprovinq a Dysfunctional System ana 
Ynhroducinq A "Promise d Alternativ e 

Three areas ot major concern we le addressed in this workshop: 
the need for g"ood , early permanency planning for youth with 

selious' problems; 'lac-k"— f ^^^^^^i^^^^^^" °4e'^eed 
qovernm^-nt responsible for the welfare of children; the need 

for high quality, low cost treatment through an In-Home Project 
of family intervention. 

Joining Forces for C hild Health: Pub lic and Private Providers 
working Tnapf. her to X mprove the Child Health Syst em 
This workshop was planned to address the following questions: 
hoi ould the state determine which services and children are 
tie "responsibility 'of the public health system; how should 
public health services be funded and delivered; what the role 
of the private health provider; and how can public and private 
providers work together. 

providing _^^^^ Y services Through Commu_nit^ Partnerships; 

Rettina Off the Ground i n New Hampshire 

The increasingly complex soc lal probl em of who cares for the 
chUdre'n^f w'orlmg 'parents was the subject of this workshop 
The orimarv issue discussed concerned the need to establisn 
Unkages'beVen child care. Providers for whom Federal^cutbacks 
in social service funds have created financial difficulties and 
industry, to develop family-oriented personnel policies such as 
employer sponsored day care and flextime. 

Youth Entrepreneurships: Alternative Job solutions 
|H^ %ysVnt"/tions pr^ ' vided a comprehensive ^^-^^ "^^^"-P^^^J^tSe 
oroblems facing youth, and the dilemma of social service 
oronrlms attempting to combat them with . diminished financial 
?es?u?ces This information provided a framework for consid- 
era?ion of Jouth entrepreneurships, defined as youth operated 
business thai have been planned, established and run by youth as 
a means of enhancing employabili ty skills or creating Dobs which 
?an be sustained in order to keep the business self-sufficient. 

Children and Youth Needing Secure Care: What Are the 

Thif "Sorklh -op was structured to present information on New 

Hamoshlre's secure care system for children and adolescents (the 

Stw"^ SampshirJ Y^uth Development Center and the Child and 

Adolescent Unit of New Hampshire Hospital) and to provide an 

overview of secure care issues and trenas from a national 
perspective. 
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E ducational Opportunities £or Children and New Hampshire Taxes; 
What is Their Relationship ? 

This workshop presented results of a study wliich found that New 
Hampshire children, fortunate enough to live in towns which 
contain highly productive sources of property tax revenues, have 
far more educational opportunities than children who attend 
schools supported by property-poor towns. The result is glaring 
inequity for students as well as taxpayers. 

Special Education in New Hampshire; A Five-Year Perspective 
A report entitled "Special Educat ion in New Hampshire : A" Five 
Year Perspective" was the focus of this workshop, which addressed 
the status of special education in New Hampshire and discussed 
options for the future. 

Bringing Our Kids Back: A Continuum of Care for Emot ionall:^ 
Disturbed Children in New Hampshire 

.The workshop* discussed out-of-state placements of emotionally 
disturbed New Hampshire children. Beyond the tremendous 
financial burdens of such placements, the following concerns 
were presented: the lack of monitoring; distance from families, 
friends and community; lack oi. family involvement in a child's 
treatment; and lack of liaison with the public schools. 

Volunteers: The Alternative Resource 

The workshop focused on the changing nature of volunteer ism , and 
its importance in light of diminished government resources. 
Programs were advised to broaden their vision and techniques to 
utilize volunteer services available from a variety of population 
groups. Development of marketing and recruitment strategies was 
seen as crucial. Particular emphasis was placed on the manage- 
ment of volunteers. 

Evaluation of the Conference was two-fold. First, each 
Conference packet contained a form on which participants could 
indicate '^neir desire to be involved in activities generated by 
the two-day session. About 15 percent completed the form, 
selecting one or more areas of interest. (This figure does not 
include prior commitments made by many Planning Committee members 
and panelists). Secondly, a random sample of par t icipants were 
asked to complete an evaluation form. Of the 44 individuals 
polled, about two-thirds felt the Conference met their expecta- 
tions to a moderate or high degree. 

Governor Hugh J. Gallen, as part of his commitment to the issues 
discussed at the Conference, asked that a final report be shared 
with state department heads and the General Court in an effort 
to promote responses to Conference recommendations and build 
upon interagency alliances. Plans are underway to form a core 
grouv/ at the state level of those who indicated their interest 
during the Conference process, in working to advocate for 
children's needs. 
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Following each New England state's Confecence, a Regional 
Droqram was held in Massachusetts in Pebcuacy, 1982, entitled, 
«F?fe?ts of the New Fedecalism on Policies for Children and 
FamUies n New England." Representatives from the six states 
participated in sessions which identified and examined public 
policies affecting children and youth. 
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NEW JERSEY 



GOVERNOR THOMAS KEAN 

CONTACT PERSON: Ms, R. /Mexandra Larson, Director 

New JerSv.v Commission on Childrens Services 
C.N-/700 

Trenton, New Jersey 08625 
(609) 292-1343 

Title: "A Call for Action to Create a Caring Community for Our 
Children and OurSr-ives" 

FORMAT: (1) Central conference, (11) workshops 

FINAL REPORT 

Issues: Education - service delivery, 
coordination ; Employment- 
Institutional ization of Minor ities; 
/ Current Budg^. t Cuts and the ^ "New 

Juvenile -.ice; Adolesence; 

Involvement; Health Prevention, 

Recommendation: Yes 

Model Programs: No 

Survey: No 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The New Jersey Governor's Ccnference on Children and Youth was 

held on December 7, 1981 aj a forum for community review of the 

Commission on Children's Services' preliminary findings in its 

study of state programs fc: children and families . Nearly 400 
community members participa ed in the Conference deliberations. 

Established by the Legislature in 1979, the Commission has 
conducte'.] fact-finding activities to review the service-delivery 
system and to identify methods of improving it. The Commission 
also works to promote community-based services that strengtlien 
families, to involve community members in planning services, and 
to foster cooperation among agencies that serve children and 
families . 
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planning , 
training ; 
Prevention; 
Federalism" ; 
Community 



1 1 • COMMISSIO N'S FINDINGS 

Th^ manor focus of the Commission's findings (see appendix) is 
^nJisessinq the efficiency of the existing service-delivery 
svstem TheSindings examine the delivery system of the socio- 
^^^S::ic ;e'nvfronment in which New Jersey 's c-1 J^,^^^^^ 

rinorit^'chirdrr^ar" an e pecially vulnerable population whose 
ne2ds aL not being' met adeqSate^ry. by the current service- 
delivery system. 

Development Services, are as follows. 

1. L ack of equ al opportu nity in educat^'ion ^.^.^^s 2 500 

'ciru^iUrs, rf.rt.,e".a3o^!t/:ri.e state, s ™.no.ity child»n 
live. 

2 Lack of struct ure in services ch;:^ho 

The ^Fiirr¥Kt-^iTVrfi^d¥rrv-?F^ •^''^'"°'^no^ have a focis 

divisions and thousands of local agencies, does 

there are insufficient community-based support services, to 
maintain children in their own homes. , 

3. Lack_oL_c on^ e h e n s i v e p l ^ggAiH ^^^^ comprehensive 

Theri^^r-n^ _^mechanism at ^^^'^^^^^l^'lJ^^, state-agency iknes . 
f^irreit%lanni^g efforts do not significantly involve consumers 
and efforts to. ensure coordination among state and local 
agencteJ aL'e impeded by the absence of .planning mechanisms at 
the local level. 

A Tack of vocational and io b-training programs , 
E^is-ang vocatifnil ana job-lLaiuxug pL^ms are not sufficient 
to prepire youngsters to enter today's tight DPb market. 

5 Hioh rates of placing Black a nd Hispanic children out of 
placed, Int of , their ho^es by publ.c a.encxes and the,^_a. e ^£ar 



Ukely tiar whVte chlldcen to ' be placed in the most 
res?tictiv/ institutions. Although minority, childten__ar_e only 

37 perce 
overwhelm 
detention 
Hispanic . 



5r"i?c1n? ^'tir'y^:^^ a\\S 5^?° ^^^^ouT o f f enses , th4 
overrh;rming major it^'y of the population in state secure 
detention 'enters and' correctional institutions are Black and 
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Ill . T HF CONFER ENCE 



The Commission called the Conference on Children and Youth so 
the public could review these findings, recommend ways to 
improve services, and start a network to carry out the recommen- 
dations. In the interest of obtaining broad public input about 
community concerns, the Commission sent a pr e-conf er ence 
questionnaire (see the Appendix) to over 2,000 individuals. The 
issues raised by the respondents were incorporated into the 
Conference agenda, and 400 people were selected to attend the 
Conference. Participants came from each of the 21 counties 
(according to an AFDC-child-per-county formula, with a minimum 
of five from each county); from diverse socio-economic, racial, 
and linguistic backgrounds; from government, business, agencies, 
child advocacy, the media, health a;:d human service agencies, 
and youth groups. 

At the morning workshops, the Commission presented its findings 
(see the appendix) and some model programs as options in building 
a more effective sys'cem. Volunteers from all over the state 
helped with technical matters, and workshop leaders specially 
trained by the Wew Jersey Junior Leagues encouraged discussion 
and derived three r ecpmmendat ion from each group. m afternoon 
workshops, people regrouped by county and considered how the 
findings and recommmendat ions would fit the needs of the 
children and the resources in their counties. 

IV. THE CONFERENCE OUTCOME 

Recommendations developed by the morning workshop participants 
called, for changes in the service-delivery system and include 
£3ome concepts that parallel those proposed by the Federal 
Department of Health and Human Services. This is a summary of 
the major recommendations. (See the appendix for a complete 
set . } 

Viorkshop 1. Eliminating Duplications and Gaps in Servi ces 
Develop comprehensive county planning under one authority to 
ccordinate the implementation of state-funded programs at the 
local level. The plan should minimize state-operated direct 
services; provide for 'evaluation of programs and for line-staff 
accountability; and call for a central intake system that uses 
the case-manager system. The state's role should be limited to 
setting policy for block grants; giving technical assistance, 
monitoring programs, and maintaining state facilities. 

Workshop 2. Prevention — Front-End Services 

Establis.j local councils to plan ^nd coordinate services for 
youth, such as the State Community Organization Program's 
community coalition. Choose a person in each legislative 
district to review and lobby for legislation to prevent 
children's problems. The county should develop a network of 
experts for its communities, to be directed by a State 
Prevention Coordinator. 
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workshop 3. community p articipation in Deciding What, services 

leteill ''a°"t -oriBal mechanism (with continuity and " clout" ) to 
encoirage state, county, and local consumer groups to work w.th 
all those who provide children's services. A state-wide 
comprehensive planning group ought to assess services needs 
4on?inuJ:iy and decide the role of professionals and of 
consumers in providing services. Funding for services shoulo 
reflect local priorities and needs. 

workshop 4. providing a Continuum of Care for Children's 

all Children's services, with 

?rerVh^^l°d ^e^om^X^^ ^nvriv^^Yn ^pl^^ninra^nd ^^oorS 
services for children. There should be intervention on primary- 
and secondary-school levels (to deal with real problems). 

Workshop 5. The Lost Years of Adolescence , t-^ 

Develop a s ystems-approach to a ll aspects of adolescent life 
?h^ouqh state-wide consolidation of programs and networks. 
Budgets should prefer proven preventive and other direct-service 
programs. 

workshop 6. nnme t Needs of Black and Hispa nic Children 

Give respo nsibility f^i services t5 3^nity-based 

oroLizations All agencies should reach out to youth to 
p fmote self-Images. p'amily-life programs^in the public sphools 
should be expanded to courses in the development of living 
skills. 

workshop 7. Ensuring the Rights of Children in the Light of the 
current Budaet Cuts and the New Federalism " 
set forth a'children's Bill of Rights and make local, state, and 
Federal Government responsible for assuring equality °f °PP°^- 
tunitv The^ommission should recommenu where the state budget 
sho^d' offlet Federal budget cuts. In implementing state 
fundings there should be a moratorium on repealing regulations 
A commission Ihould be created to review regulations; parents 
and ci^tizens should oe guaranteed an active place m the 
a??ocaJion of block giants; and outside people should evaluate 
prog^Jms and audit expenditures. The Commission slxpuld urge 
?hat Federal money be turned from the military to full 
emp^oymJnt to adequate and constitutional financing of schools, 
employment 4 ^ ^^.^^^ health, nutrition, and the 

?S2cat?on of parents. The Commission should urge that there be 
a continuing mechanism for protecting the rights of children. 
Outside auditors should be required for fiscal and programming 



review, 



workshoD 8 Health — The Holistic Approach 

Ma™ an o^t^Td^^giH^yT-^-^ a university, ^ J^^^^^^^ 
.... service-delivery system, and give the agency 



unif ied 
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long-term funds from public and private sources to monitor and 
evaluate the system. Form county or local-community groups to 
plan human services, identify problems^ set goals, plan, aad 
coordinate delivery of human services, and see that the groups 
are coordinated at regional and state levels. An Office on 
Youth, made up of people^ from state departments, ought to work 
with all outside agencies to coordinate programs. 

Workshop 9 . Education : The School as a Community R esource 
Coordinate schools with public and private agencTesT"* Make 
parents welcome at school for their opinions and as partners in 
education, and plan activities for children, that coincide with 
meetings of the parents. Use the schools as a community 
resource . 

V^orkshop 10. Juvenile Justice is Not the End of the Line 
Abolish Juvenile Justice and Youth and Family Services; set up a 
state network , including facilities for emotionally-disturbed, 
children. Develop a Youth Services Commission for municipali- 
ties, counties, ar.d the state. Prevent delinquency by offering 
incentives in a stiite-wida program. 

Workshop 11. Employment Opportunities 

Give basic and vocational education in youth-detention centers; 
use block-grant funds to coordinate training and employment 
services; and suifess "special education," English skills, and 
the needs of minority youth. Provide drop-outs with counseling, 
schooling for the general education diploma, job programs, and 
recreation. There should be a Governor's Commission on Youth 
Employment and Training. 

This afternoon workshop par t icipants y organized by county, used 
the session to network with others from their county and identify 
county issues for future action. Most participants wanted to 
meet again. In fact, one group has already met again, four 
groups set dates to meet early this year., and five groups have 
added these meetings to councils that meet in their counties now. 

EVALUATION AND FOLLOW-UP 

The Conference provided community members with an overview of 
state programs for children, stimulated constructive debate on 
service issues, and generated recommendations for changes in the 
service-delivery system. Participants' evaluations of the 
Conference were overwhelmingly positive, and they called for 
future state-wide and jounty forums to discuss issues that affect 
children and their families- Mote than 150 participants reported 
an interest in working with the Commission on state-wide and 
county efforts to improve services for children. 
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The commission is now completing its final report ana incorpora- 
iinq the views of Conference participants. After completion of 
Jhe report the Commission will work to involve community members 
in the implementation of recommendations for changes in programs 



for children and families 
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FINAL REPORT 

Issues: Family Problems, Employ-.nent , . Alientation, — Fbiicy 
Making, Education, Substance Abuse, Juvenile 
Justice . 

Recommendc/r- ions : Yes 

Model Programs: No 

Survey:* No 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The N ew Mexico Youth in the 80 's conferences have been 
completed. Following is a short execut ive , summary of the six 
regional and one statewide conference held between November 3, 
1981 and December A, 1981 in our state. Regional conferences 
were held in Albuquerque, Farmington, Las Cru^e.s, Roswell, Santa 
Fe and Taos. The statewide .conference was held in^ Albuquerque . 

PLANNING . ^ ; 

On September 1, 1981, New Mexico's. First Lady Alice K^ing , 
Coordinators of the conferences, hired Pat Simmons as Director of 
the projecti. Ms. Simmons V. fir st task was to compile a list of 
issues and concerns relevant to New 'Mexico ' s youth . A statewide 
steering committee was formed composed of representatives of the 
departments that serve children and youtn , youth and pr ivate 
citizens. By October 1, regional advisory committees were' 
formed . The laost important job -of the regional committees was 
selection of two or three topical areas to assure a focus 
appropriate to each area. Additionally, committees assisted 'in 



ambitious project. (Attachment 1 gives the conference location, 
theme, date and topicl areas. Attachment 2 is a typical^ 
conference day agenda.) 

Youth leadership training was conducted in each region on the 
day "receding the conference. The trainees assumed most of the 
responsibility for the facilitation of the conference and the 
preparation"" of conference repor^.s. 

The regional conferences drew over 1200 persons and the statewide 
conference was attended by over 400 persons of which 70% were 
under the age of 18. The attendance and commitment o£ First 
Lady Alice King guaranteed extensive media coverage statewide 
which gave immeasurable attention to children and youth issues. 

TOPICAL AREAS - YOUTH CONCERNS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Following is a list of issues and concerns identified at the 
conferences and recommendations on allev iat ion • o f problems. It 
should be noted that all of the problems and solutions were 
identified by young people and should illustrate that not only 
can the young identify their problems but have the creativity 
and insight into solutions. 

' Family problems 

Most of the -youth are concerned abcut divorce, lack of 
^communication between adults and children, violence, ^j^u^e 
Neglect, and the difficulties of single parenting, 

step-parenting and family braak-up. Following is a list of 

suggestions they voicd: 

1. Educators s..jald be trained to intervene and assist 
with families in crisis. • • 

2 There should be mandatory counseling be tore marriayc- 
and family' counseling during .the divorce puocess. 

3 There should be an information i.etwork where young 
" people can go for heli- when their family is in troub^le. 

4 Families need to improve communication. The children 
should ass^ume responsibilities for a single parent .so 
they can have more^ime together. - , 

5. Children and parent^need to compromise and chilaren s 
opinions should be treated with respect. 

6. courses in parenting should be mandatory in schools anu 
begin at the elementary level. 

7 Both the abused children and the abusing parents nesd 
to better understand their rights and responsibi.. ties 

under the la\.'. . ^ • 

8, youth should offer each other support m abusive 

situations. 

9 Abusers should be counseled, not incarcerated. 



11. Community enters and churches should play a greater 
role in preventing family break-up and assisting 
families incrisis.. 

12. Relatives should serve as role models for children with 
one parent . 

13. Children should openly express feelings to a potential 
step-parent or step-par en ^ to avoid mis-communicat ion . 

Employment 

Repeatedly, in each conference, whether chosen as a focal point 
or not, young people expressed their frustration over the lack 
of jobs, appropriate training for employment, and need for adult 
advice. They had no problem linking unemployment with family 
problems, drug abuse and delinquency. They have very strong 
feelings about their needs: 

1, Much im.proved counseling in employment skills and - job 
prospects from school ^counselors 

2. They would like a drop-in center or place to go to be 
advised about jobs. 

1. It was suggested the CETA-like programs be re-funded 
and that the income el igibil i ty por t ion be dropped so 
that all youth have an opportunity to work. 

4. Youths should volunteer to work for non-profit or 
private organizations, and private businesses, in orde 
t^ gain skills and a work history. 

5. They favor a sub-minimum wage until they prove they can 
work, and increased tax breaks so that businesses will 
hire the young . . 

6. DECA and OEA programs should be greatly expanded. 

Alienation of Youth 

<r 

Young people feel a communication gap with each other and adult 
society. They feel discriminated against because of age and 
realize that they discriminate against each bther because of 
such things as ethnic background and peligion.. Following are 
their suggestions: 

1. In communities where there is conflict between students 
from different schools, institute exchange days for aijL 
students, not just student leaders. 

2. Provide classes in school where students' from different 
backgrounds can discuss their respective culture or 
religion in a safe environment.-^ 

3. They urged people to take time to talk to each other, 
especially . for the young to talk to their parents' and 
the elde/rly. 

4. Adults niust allow the yc -ng to voice opinions. 

5. Student^ and faculty should get together in school to 



Youth and Policy Making 



Most of the young- peop]e felc they had no opportunity to proviae 
input into laws and policies the'- affected then ana suggested 
the following: 



1 

2 



Students should be ret -^sented at faculty meetings. 
T^here should be either a student advisory board to 
regular school board or a youth representative on 
school board and other poiicy-naking bodies. 
Yout-h need to be better advised about their rights and 
re^ponsibiT ities . Thev should have an opportunity 
offer input before a : iw or policy that affects znem 
enacted . 

Students should have an opportunity to 
concerns with legislators and/or have 
representative at the legislature 
Students and teachers should 
policies and practices. 



the 
the 



to 
is 



share their 
a student 



meet to discuss scl.ool 



Alcohol and Drug Abuse 



The workshops/discussions group most attended 
conferences were the ones offer d on alcohol and 

unemployment, this ran j high on their list of 
They made these observ -ions: 



at all the 
drug abuse. 



Along with 
concerns . 



1. 
2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 



They 



Tf alcohol is legal, - :ijuana should .be also, 
fpel it poses a much eater threat to society. 
Schools should' offer" mandatory classes on substance 
abuse taught by ex-addicts or peers. 
P»ers who use drugs should be avoided. 

Young people should tei] peers if they see a drug 

problem developing. 1 ,^„^„». 

Employment and recreational opportunicies will prevent 

abuse n i v i ^ 

They want tighter laws on distribution of alcohol and 

against drug pushers-. 

Liquor should be sold or:?./ in liquor stores;,. 



Schools 

students do -..ot feel they are b-^ing adequatelv prepared for the 
real 'world. They think thera is disparity of treatment m 
- are especiallv critical of school counselors. 



scfhbols 



Tney 



Foilowing are ideas they propose *to deal with problems: 



Get 



tpachers who don't care out of the schools. 
Develop a review process to override the tenure policy 
that keeps some ineffective te<^chers in schools, 
school counselors should give more =^»-°nf- 
non-college bound studen:s. 



attention 



to 



3, School counselors should be better prepared to advise 
college-bound students regarding college requirements. 

4, Develop a review process for school counselors, 

5, They want to see school counselors when they a ren ' t in 
trouble. 

6, Counselors should help students with personal problems 
in addition to class changes. 

7, They want stronger requirements for graduation 

acluding more Math and English. 
S. Counselors should be prepared with job prospects in 

their own communities to tetter advise students who 

plan to stay there . 
9, There should be career days that deal with a much 

broader range of potential occupations. 

10. Schools should be more career-oriented during the last 
two years . 

11. They want vc .tional education and techriica] _.chcols. 

12. Students who fail should not be passed. 

13. Students who graduate shouV.i have least one 
marketable skill, such as typing. 

14. Students should not be' criticized v ' disciplined In 
front of peers. 

15. Discipline should be administered after school hours. 

16. Punishment by susp^sion is inappropriate - hurts 



education . 

17. Str-^.ents and parents need to be better informed about 
the student's rights and responsibilities. 

18. Education must noz be disrupted by disruptive students. 

19. Educational opportunities must be opened to behavior all^- 
disturbed . 

20. Schools should b^e opened to more community use. 
Youth in Trouble 

Although young people cited the ir need to have' some indepfenderice , 
they are cognizant of the need for adult support when they're 
having problems. Many do not k':iO'/j whei'e to go for help. These 
are the ideas as tc how to situation can be improved: 

1. Parents should uo^:. over-redct to the problems of their 
children so the cnildren can continue tc bring problems 
to them, 

2. Parents should confront the young if they suspect 
susbstance ^buse. 

3. Students should go to their clergyman for help with 
problems . 

4. Young people should offer each other support. . 

5. Parents and teachers should have drug education so they 
can rationally h^:>Jle problems. 

6. All communities should have a hotline or drop-in center 
where young people can go fbc he lo ^ 

7 . The anonymity of the troubled your, , '>:-u3. d be protected. 




8. School assemblies should be held at which information 
on resources is offered. 

9. Radio and television stations should run public service 
annoucements during prime time to advise the young of 
community resources. 

10. There should be young counselors or peer counselors in 
school because students can better relate to them. 

CLOSING COMMENTS 

On January 11, 1982, six of the youth facilitators representing 
the areas in which conferences were held gave a report before a 
special session of the New Mexico Legislature. Also ir* atten-- 
dance were the Secretaries of the Human Services and Health and 
Environment Departments . The presentation was outstand^ing and 
the policy--maker s asked questions for about 45 minutes r.^ter the 
30-minute report. They have also ^requested copies of the 
presentation and made a commitment to take the recommek.dations 
seriously during the law-making process. (The regular session 
of the Legislature has been convened,) A video-tape was aTso 
made which will be offered to New Mexico's public service 
channel. 

During this presentation and at every stage in the project, 
policy-makers came and listened and went away i^ ^ressed at the 
skills with which these young people articulated their concerns. 
It should be noted that the youth facilitators represented a 
wrde-range of backgtounds not only ethnically but also socio- 
ecouomic. Some were student leaders and some were in residence 
in programs for troubled yoath. They all learned not only to 
c'ire about each other, but ^ care about matters affecting all 
yownq p€;ople. 

Durina New Mexico Youth in the 80 ' s, we gave the young the 

floor! We are keenly aware rr i''\e importance of what they had 
to say. Our final task ./ill b-.. to assure that their recommenda- 
tions are f^t taken lightly. 
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FINAL REPORT 

.Issues: H<ialth, Foster Care, Education, Youth Employment, 
Child Care, Child Sexual Abuse and Neglect, 
Latch- Key Children , Juvenile Justice, Youth 
Services, Public/ Private Sector Cooperation, Pel-r 
Counseling, Single-Parent Family, Community 
Organizations, Services and Children of Alcoholic 
Parents, Adolescent Pregnancy. 

Recommendations: Yes - extensive 

Model Programs: Yes (:^ee Appendix B) 

Survey: Nc 

EXECUTIVE SUMMAR Y 

Following the Department of Healch and Human Services' 
announcement of its plans to support state-level activities, the 
Council on Children and Families, which had been desigrateu as 
the agency to coordinate New York State's participation in the 
V^hite House Conference, convened an ad hoc Committee, consisting 
of representatives from voluntary groups and appropriate state 
agencies to develop plans for the State. The Council had 
received a state appropriation of $50,000- to support New York'n 
participation in the national conference. These funds, combined 
with the $98 ,034 of Federal funds, for which the State H.^came 
eli^'i.ble, made a total of $148 ,034 available for stat^ ..evel 
activi ti es , 

During the dis:cu;^sions of tne ad hoc planning Committee, it 
became clear that one statewide conference could "^not , address the 
entire range of -.-hildreu and youth servicej? ii'i *es within the 
State. An additional ccasideration , which influe^hed th-i* dv-^cision 
not to bold a ivingle statewid-^ coirforence, was the need, voiced 



by r-ouncil staff and others on the ad hoc Conr,ittee, to emphasize 
youth involvement and yourh participation. The issue 
increasing -eaningful youth involver.ent in coir.ir.unicy lire nas 
been addressed onlv intermittently since being raisea at uhe .,ew 
vork State Governor's Conference on Youth at the Biltraore dotel 
in ^968 and the VJhite House Conference on. Youth held m Estes 
^a'-k Colorado ir, 1971. While the chance to hold a conference 
•in'^ew Vork orovided an oopcrtunity to address this tneaie m a 
f-esh and positive manner, it -^'as feared that -nis issue rr.icnt 
not receive the attention and focus it required at a single 
statewide meeting. 

Based on these factors, !lew York State suLraittec a plan to the 
Department of Health and Human Services for a series of local 
events and community conferences to be sponsorea by sciiools, 
church gro.os, youth service organizations, ?TA's and Youth. 
Bureaus to 'address children and youth concerns ana issues. 
Tnitially, two types of events were envisionea: Local events 
and community Conferences. With Council approval. Local Event 
sponsors would be allowed to use the Conference name (N^w York 
State conference on Children and Youth) and a logo developed 
s-ecifically for the Conference to help promote and publicize 
local efforts addressing children and ■ youth concerns. No 
funding for these .-vents would be provided. The purpose of 
Local Event Affiliation would be to provide an opportunity^ tor 
broad community-leveL participation in the Conference. 

community Conferences, on the other hand, which were to be 
supported with Federal funds, would focus specifically on the 
tv^eme o^ ycuth involvement and take tiie form of formal conrer- 
ences, institut , town meetings, and youth speak-outs. 

AS planning progressed, the Conference design was expanded In 
thp original Conference uesign, no provision was maae for work- ^ 
shops or seminars on specific issues in the children or youtn 
services fi-lds. As the Council began to discuss tne Conference 
Plan with potential members of the formal Advi.ocy Committee, 
the n-cessitv fo: expanding tne Conference design to include 
deliberations on specific issues became cleat. As a_ result, a 
se-ies of specialized Institutes on high priority issues and 
problems were included as part of the Conference design. 

Thu-,, the Lina.. desigi. for the Conference included three levels 
of 'o!-tivity Local Event Affiliation, Community Conferences on 
Youth Leadership Development, and Specialized Institutes. 
Requests foL Participation and Requests for Proposals - r t..e 
^hree levels of activity were developed From among over .^0 
■^ScUcations submitted, the Council approved three Loci, Events 
and pL-rvided runding foe 21 Com.,iunity Confereur:es and .0 
.-, pecial 1 ;ied Tnstitues. 
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An analvsis of zhe niakeup of the Community Conference and 
Institute sponsors shows thac the major objectives for che New 
:ork State Conference, including encouraging publ^ r^/pr ivate 
Cooperation, invDlving a ^wide range of coiriip.uni t ies addressing 
high priority problems affecting children and youth, 
reaching out to involve youth who are not currently positively 
involved in the community, have been met. 

Thirty-nine percent (39%) of the Community Conferences have' 
joint public private sponsorship, while 44% are sponsored by the 
priv:\te sector, and 17% are sponsored solely by a public ag^^ncy. 
Of the 21 sponsors, 12 are New York City based, 2 are on Long 
Island, and 7 represent upstate communities. The upstate 
conferences are divided between 4 urban and 3 rural communities. 
Fifty percent (50%) of the agencies funded could be categorized 
and grassroots agencies which geographically, ethnically, and 
culturally represent the communities and youth they serve. The 
remaining agencies (50%) are traditional youth-service, child 
welfare, or public agencies., 

A similar analysis of the Specialized Institute sponsors and 
topics shows that these specialized conferences address higii 
priority problems or issues which affect a significant portion 
o£ the children and youth at risk in New York. The analysis 
c^lso shows that the objectives of encouraging public/private 
cooperation and insuring a statewide focus for these events have 
also been met . 

The issues ado-^essed by tb\ Institutes are: children's health 
in foster ce.re; health, education, and employment set.vices for 
teenage parents; youth in jail; services for children of 
alcoholic parents; youth unemployment; youth serv ices ; ""child 
care; latch-Key children; and sexL.al abuse in the family. Half 
of the Institutes (5) have joint public/private sponsorship, 
four have private agency sponsorship, and one has public agency 
sponsorship . 

AS witli each of the seven White House Conferences on Children 
and Youth held to date, the 1981-2 New York State Conference has 
served to initiate a period of study, reexamination, analysis, 
and action focus ing upon the ' needs of children and youth. This 
Conference, however, is unique inasmuch as it presented an 
opporturiity' to Assist children and 'youth in a new way by 
tailoring Conference activities to the specific issues, 
localities, and populations represented in New York state. 

The degLee of acceptances^ and enthusiasm with which the 
Conference design was received throughout Nev^ York State has 
lead the Council to believe that the initial decisions regarding 
tbe Conference design were timely and correct. Although the 
process of holding a series of events, instead of one central 
event, was L.rie complex and time, consuming, the benefits have 
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--At ou^we■ghteG zhe oroblems. Many more New Yorker's, includinc 
voung oeoDle, "were able to participate than if one, or even two, 
C'-nrral conferences had beer- held. Also, a diverse cross 
section of the ;iiffcrent communities in the state have been 
included. " Finally, professionals and _L^itizens ;jith special 
interest areas werf. able to shape how' the Conference would 
address their concerns and were empowered by the Conference to 
dev, ".op olans and strategies for future activities speciricaily 
adapted to their areas of concern.. 

""he New York State Conference on Children and Youth ;,as be-;:n an 
historic opnortunitv to pursue the ide-1 of improving Am. -.can 
life for our voung " c itizens , which tht White House Conferences 
on Children and Youth have symbolized ^nd embodied sinc^ 1909. 
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COVERr^OR M£S HUNT, JR. 

CC'TACT FEHSCN: Dr: , Charles V. Petty, Executive Director, 

Governor's Office of Citizen Affairs (and) 
Ms. Florrie Glasser, Policy Advisor 
Depar tment of Adrninist ration 
116 v;est Jones Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27':.11 
(919)'' 733-2391 and 733-4131 



TITLE: "A Public and Private Sector ForuK\" 
FORMAT: (l)Centrai conference 
FiriAi. REPORT 

issues: Employinent , Education, Child Care, Child Safety, 
Working Parents, Family Economics and Stability, 
Health , Pr ivate/ Public Cooperation , Training • 
Sexual Abuse, Disability, Juvenile Justice, 
Volenteer ism. Adolescent Pregnancy . 

Recommendations: Yes - extensive 

Model Programs: Yes (See appendix B) 

Survey: Yes 



EXECUTIVE SUMMAR Y 

North Carolina is the tenth most populous state in the Union, 
tlearl^* one-thira of its six million inhabitants today are under 
the age of 20, with pre-schoolers being the fastest growing 
segment within this child population. Indications are that 
neithei the number of children in North Carolina nor their 
percent.^.rie of the total state population w:.ll diminish during 
this century. ' 

rjorth Carolinians can be proud that the welfare of their children 
has improved dr amat icaliy , dlir ing the last decade. Significant 
gains have been made on marivy fronts, especially in health and 
education. 

However, while pride is appropriate, satisfaction is not. \^e 
can be proud, but not satisfied. There are still too many 
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cniidren r%5areG in povercy, ::oo Tiany do not live ::c celebrate 
rheir first birthday, and too many drop out of school rjefore 
learning the oasic skills needed tc acquire a good job. 

To understand ::orth Carolina's activities relative to the Wiiite 
House conference on Children and Youth, one mu^^ be cognizant of 
the philosophy underlying these activities. It was concluded 
that ^ surf ic^ent: studies had .-already been done regarding the 
needs of children and youth. The tine had coine for acticr on 
tncse needs rather than niore studies. Furthermore, in light of 
zr.e anticipated direction of Federal governLient priorities, it 
was determined that the iriosc appro \te use- of available funds 
voulc be to focus on private progr,. which were already meeting 
Che needs of certain groups of ildren- and youth. It was 
QeeiTied counterproductive to spend inordinate amoun::s of time and 
energv forinulating recommendations to either the Federal or 
S cate governments . 

Finally, it was believed that in the absence of Federal and 
State programs, needs would have to be met on a local level. 
Looking to VJashington, D.C. or Raleigh for total funding and 
programming is both unrealistic and unwise. 

Building on these philosophical principles. North Carolina 
designed i^;ur components of its White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. 

These components are as follows: 

1 . Statewide Conference 

A statewide conference was conducted Decem^oer 2, 1981 in 
Raleigh. Governor James 3. Hunt, Jr. was the keynote 
speaker. Following his presentation, the 410 invitee 
participants v^-^wed a slide/tape program entitled "Proud But 
i:ot Satisfied" (s:^ section 2). Following ''this plenary 
session, the par ticipaiits divided into two specialized 
conferences . 

A. Business Roundtable 

Govennor Hunt invitee 50 outstanding persons Irom 
business/industry and Chambers of Commerce to attend 
this roundtable. Leadership was provided by the 
Governor, the North Carolina Chamber of Commence, 
businessmen and women, legislators, and resource 
persons across the State of North Carolina as well as 
tJew York and Texas. All of the speakers were 
affiliated with major North Carolina business firms. 

The ma jor areas addressed were Pr ovi Jing Employment 
Opportunities for Youth; Providing Educational 
Opportunities for Children; Creating Child Care 
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i-TOcrrarLS for Employees; Protecting the Lives of 
Child' :n — Infant Seat Restraints; Employee Assistant 
Programs for ^v;orking Parer.cs and Fringe Benefits for 
VJorking Parents. 

Many businesses and Chair.ber s of Commerce are airaauy 
heavily involved in p.otec-:ing ar-d enriching the lives 
of children. Tnese positi e models were described in 
detail by Chamber and business representatives. 

3. rv lic a;;d Private Sector Focum 

The North Carolina Confe. .nee for Social Service, a 
non-orofit organization, wa^ asked to play a significant 
role* in the 1950, 1960, and 1970 White House. Conferences 
on Children and vouth. Following this tradition and 
building on the President's emphasis upon the private 
sector , ^Governor Hunt asked chis organization to convene 
leaders from the major volunteer organizations in North 
Carolina, county Involvement Councils, community-based 
alternative task forces and* State government.' 
Approximately jioO persons a tended this forum. 

The focus was v.wofold. Firsc. exemplary private sector 
program^ were highlighted. nese programs dealt with 
educat-' 1, day care, juven le delinquency, health, 
abuse ond adolescent pregnancy . 

The second focus was a *• _'ee-hour training session 
equipping participants to return to their respective 
counties (55 counties were represented) and convene 
county follow up conferences on the ioc ^1 needs of 
their children and youth. An exhibit a' ja was 
available at tnis norum and 2o organizations ci^splayed 
their coeds and services. 

Slide/Tape P r esent_atj^on 

A private contractor produced a 21 minute slide/tape 
regarding the children and youth of^ North Carolina and how 
their needs are being met by the private sector. Activities 
by churches, civic organizat i :jns , service clubs, and 
busine3s/i,nduSvi*y were accentuated The needs and responses 
were organized aiound the topico of Education, Day Care, 
Health, and Fe^iaily. 

This slide/ tape is available for distribution through the 
State library systei rqanizat ions across the state are 

utilizing this si lape program for educational and 
motivational purposes. 

To date, over 50 requests have been made for this slide/tape 
program and that number will escalate with publicity, 'This 
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component vill allow the emphasis upon children and youth to 
be carried forv^ard continually rather than dyiny with the 
adjournment of a conference. 

Statewide Report 

A contract was made with the Center for Urban Affairs and 
community Services, North Carolina State University, to 
produce a 28 page document. The purposes of the report 
are (1) to raise public awareness of the serious problems 
that many North Carolina children face and (2) to identify, 
document- and applaud existing programs already at work in 
communities across the State. 

The four areas highlighted were family income and stability; 
day care; health; and education. Seven thousand copies were 
produced and are being distributed both to the public and 
private sectors. ^ 

To supplement the Statewide report and to recognize the 
diversity of North Carolina's 100 counties, an individual 
sheet on each county has been produced. This sheet compares 
the status of children in that county _to the status of 
children in North Carolina, the South, and Non-South. The 
selected variables were nur^ber of children; percent living 
in poverty; percent receiving AFDC; percent of women in work 
force with children at home; motor vehicle deaths of 
children; infant death rate; nurnber of school dropouts; and 
rate of juvenile justice cases^ Vhis county status report 
helps each county to assess some of their areas, of greatest 
strength and weakeness. These sheets were inserted into the 
report and sent to the appopriate counties. 

Local County Conferences 

The co-coordinators strongly believe that a Statewide 
conference would be beneficial to knowing and meeting the 
needs of children and youth. However, it was equally felt 
that unless the enthusiasm a Statewide conference generates 
can be converted into positive actions at the local level 
then not much will happen to help children* 

Thus,, all of North Carolina's activities, i.e., conferences, 
slide/tape and repor^t, were designed to relate back to local 
communities. 

Nineteen of the twenty Chamber of Commerce directors who 
participated in ,the Business Roundtable on Children and 
Youth intend to convene local conferences, bringing together 
business leaders to discuss collaborative ^initiatives in 
behalf of children and youth. In addition, volunteer 
organizations will conduct conferences in twenty counties. 
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The co^coorainator s and their respective office are being 
supportive and involved in these local conferences in a 
variety of ways. 

Following the Presidep.t's example, each -county was 
encouraged to design their conference in accordance with 
their own needs, interests and abilities. Again, the 
emphasis was to be centered on the pr ivate sector , as was 
stcted in the philosophy underlying the design of North 
Carolina's activities. 

Conclusion 

It should be stated chat the co^coordinator s received courteous, 

prompt and efficient help from those on the Federal level 

assigned this responsiblity , especially Carol Fraser, 

It should further be noted that the President is to be commended 
for making resources available for each State to carry out these 
activities regarding America's greatest resource-our children 
and youth. 
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OHIO 



GOVERNOR JAMES A- RH0T3!-3 

CONTACT PERSON: Ms. Mary Turney, Deputy inxQCtr^r 

program Development 
Mr. David Schwertf ager ^ Cliief 
Bureau of Childrens Service:-. 
Department of Public Welf-^r:^ 
30 East Broad Street, i2v<ij floor 
Columbus , Ohio 43215 
(614 ) 466^6124 & 466-22C'i 

TITLE: "The Spirit of Volunteer ism" 

FORMAT: (1) Central conference, (27) wor k^-nhvyps . 

FINAL REPORT 

issues: Volunteer ism - health, eptploynier.t , recree . 

child rearing, abuse and nv^-ji^cti/ r^.ubstance av.v.se^ 
disability, youth t r a i ni n^^ ^n^'^r: ams , a do Iv^ ; ^ en t 
pregnancy, foster grandpari^nt^:- , :)avenile juscice^ 
citizen advisory committees child care, pe-i:-^: 
counseling/ curriculum development. 

Recommendations : Yes 

Model Programs: Yes (see appendix B) 
survey: No 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

INTRODUCTION 

The Ohio VJhite House Conference on Children and Youth was held 
at Deer Creek State Park Lodge on November 13 and 14, 1981. 
Three hundred thirty-five professionals, volunteers, parents, 
and young people gathered, to attend the conference. Twenty-seven 
different workshops were presented by 92 professionals and volun- 
teers, showcasing working programs that have proven effective in 
helping young people and their families . It is hoped the 
participants returned to their own communities with ideas and 
knowledge which will facilitate the development of such programs 
throughout the State. ^ 

ihe conference, plann d presented largely by olunteers, was 

itself a model of " ' ^ of volunteer effo- ic* i i . ught 
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to promote • People of all ages and from all segments of Chio 
Sociecy cooperated to provide and share meaningful experiences 
with the potential of widespread application. 

The intent of this final report is to disseminate information on 
the conference and the programs it highlighted to the citizens 
of Ohio to furi:her facilitate the growth of volunteer support 
networks for children and families. 

PLANNING THE CONFERENCE 

In 1909 the first national White House Conference on Children 
and Youth was convened by President Theodore Roosevelt. Seven 
conferences have taken place since, the most recent in 1971. 

Congress appropriated $3 million for the eighth conference, 
which was slated for December 1981; however, in April 1981, 
Secretary of Health and Human Services Richard Schweiker said 
that the national conference had been cancelled, and announced 
plans to hold State-level conferences instead. Secretary 
Schweiker sent letters to the governors indicating that funds 
would be distributed to the States from the Congressional 
appropriation to assist them in convening State conferences 
involving government, private and voluntary organizations, and 
families. During the week of Hay 25, each State was notified of 
the amount if its grant and was given until June 5 to apply. 

Governor James A. Rhodes applied for the $72,449 White House 
Conference grant offered to Ohio and designated the Ohio 
Department of Public Welfare to convene the Ohio White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, directing that the conference 
be for the benefit of the people of Ohio 

During July, the desginated conference coordinators, Mary 
Tuirney, David Schwer tf ager , and . Jerry collamore organized a 
planning committee of 24 representatives of State agencies, 
professional and volunteer groups, parents and youtli. While 
consideration was given to representing individual geographic 
regions of the State, a concerted effort was made to solicit the 
participation of persons representing statewide groups and 
organizations. The resultant committee included representatives 
of four state government agencies, two state legislators, two 
young people under age 18, and leaders of 16 Statewide groups 
with a special interest in children. 

On August 13, the planning committee met to organize, hear its 
charge, and discuss the purpose of the OWHCCY. Consensus was 
reached that the conference be educational in nature, centered 
around workshops led by Ohioans to showcase working programs 
that have proven effective in helping young people and their 
families. It was also agreed that the conference should 
showcase the positi' • ^ -nns , :ng Ohioans are do'nc, - o improve 
themselves and thei ts. 
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Owing to the tight time fra.-e provided in the Federal grant, the 
coordinators considered possible dates and sites for the 
conference, and recommended it be held at Deer Creek State Park 
Lodge on November 13 and 14, 1981. The coordinators found that 
the'most appropriate sites for such a conference were booked at 
least a year in advance. In the face of limited alternatives, 
the comisitfee accepted the coordinator's recommendation. This, 
in turn, dictated that the number of partcipants be no more than 
40 0 . 

SELECTING THE PARTICIPANTS 

On September 10, the planning comittee met in Columbus to decid-:! 
how conference participants should be identified and selected. 
Since the committee had decided to follow an educational model 
involving a workshop format, and the site had been chosen, the 
committee established 400 as the maximum number of participants. 

Followina the educational model, intending to reach a broad 
spectrum' of Ohio's citizenry and comwunit ies , the committee 
specified that the participants be 30% professionals (those paid 
to work with children and youth), 30% parents and volunteers 
(with a special "interest in children), and 40% children and 
youth aged" 11 through 17. Another priority was to obtain 
representation from throughout the State. 

A number of alternatives were discussed including a lottery, 
placing applications in newspapers, and soliciting nominations 
from regional or county agencies. The plan which developed was 
to request that the county commissioners in Ohio's 88 counties 
nominate potential participants to be selected by a subcommittee 
of the CWHCCY planning committee. 

On September 21, a package was sent to all county commission 
offices in the State explaining the purpose of the OWHCCY and 
requesting that each commission nominate three potential 
particpants in each of the three categories (professionals, 
parents/volunteers, and children and youth) from which the 
committee would select at least one in each category. Counties 
of more than 200,000 population were asked' to submit four 
nominees in each category. Forms were provided to indicate the 
information needed from commissioners to-completje the sel^ection 
process. Commissioners were asked to submit nominations by 
October 9. One week after the mailing, every commission office 
was contacted by telephone to ensure that each had received the 
material and to offer assistance with the process. 

On September 23, a general news release was sent to all 
newspapers and radio and television stations in the State 
announcing the date, site, and purpose of -OWHCCY, listing the 
individuals and groups involved in the planiiir.y process and 
indicating that participants were to be nominated by county 
commissioners in each county. 
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On October 14, the coniinittee on participant selection met and 
decided to invite all those who had been nominated up to that 
daze. written invitations were extended to norainees on October 
21, giving particulars and including a list of workshops. Parti- 
cipants were asked to complete a registration form, including 
workshop preferences, and return the material to ODPW by October 
30. 

on November 4, the committee began telephoning alternate nominees 
whose names had been received after October 14. By November 12, 
the committee was expecting nearly 400 participants to arrive at 
Deer Creek State park Lodge on the following day. 

The plannning committee set a date to reconvene in September to 
finalize decisions on who the conference participants would be 
and how they would be selected. 

VoiunteeLS were requested for working subcommittees on program, 
logistics, publicity, and finance. These committees were to 
organize and begin work prior to the next meeting of the full 
planning committee to be held on September 10. 

DEVELOPING THE PROGRAM 

The OWHCCY planning committee determinea at the August 13 
r'<=eting that a program committee be formed and charged with 
developing a program of workshops showcasing volunteer programs 
effective in helping children and their families. This committee 
was also given the task of procuring a keynote speaker and 
entertainment involving youth performing groups. 

Chaired by Judy Sherman and James Peterson, the program 
committee involved members of the planning committee and other 
volunteers. In a series of September meetings, the group worked 
intensively to set priorities for the types of programs to be 
included, and to locate functioning examples of these programs 
and solicit their particpation . Members of their ^fommittee 
brought a broad range of backgrouncjG / interests, and/ contacts. 
Through intensive discussion the committee decided to carry out 
the general theme of showcasing volunteer programs /for children 
and. youth, with specific programs to deal with health, 
employment, recreation, education child rearing, abuse ana 
neglect, and substance abuse. These topical priorities were to 
guide the search for volunteer programs working with government 
or independently to provide support necworks. The committee 
also wished to emohasir.e the cole of youth as volunteers, aiding 
each other and their connnur, ities . 

Members spent long n 'urs following leads, comirian i ca . i 
requirements, and f.nallv esLcDlxshing agreements. By Occoi • 
1, the tentative procrair was 3et. A tentative workshop sci... jux^ 
was reviwed by the .i i pl^-nning committee at its October 15 
meeting. 
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or. October 19, letters were sent to all vorkshc? -aaers 
confirming the details of their participation. 

on octob^^r 21, a or elirr.inary program describing the workshops 
was sent' ^o all those invited to partcipate, so tney cou.g 
indicate workshop preferences in their registration by ir.aix. 

T'he urogram committee invited Dr. John Yankee, Associate Dean, 
ichool of Applied social , Sciences, Case Western Reserve 
'jnWersitv, to deliver the keynote address, a projectec overview 
of'children and vouth in Ohio in the 1980's. The committee also 
arranged lor the^ Elyria High School Madrigals and^the Grandview 
(High School; Singers to perform on the evening or November 13. 
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GOV£R!;CR RICHARD L, TH0RN30RGH 



CONTACT PERSON: M.S. Donna A. JefferS/ Deputy Secretary 

Office of Children^ Youth and Fairiilies 
1514 North Second Street 
Harrisburg/ Pennsylvania 17 10 2 
( 7 17 ) 787-4756 

TITLE: "Kids Today" 

rCRMA.T: Tele-Conference 

FINAL REPORT 

Issues: Child Abuse, Foster Care, Adoption, Peririanency 
Planning, Health, Parents, Education, Volunteer ism . 

Recommendations: UO 

Model Programs: No 

Survey: No 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

O VERVIEW 

After learning that States would be receiving Federal funds for 
the purpose of conducting a White House Conference on Chi'c^^}n 
and Youth, a variety of project designs were considered. 
Finally, in order to reach tii largest possible group and ensure 
• ail isc.jS ..^J an equal opportunity to be addressed, we 
chose to conduct an teleconference on the Statewide Public 
Television Network (PPTN). Recognizing the broad r^^^,: of 
strengths and needs of our children, we decid^fid cur goal should 
be to stimulate the interest of Pennsylvania citizens in 
children • 

PROJ T^.CT "^F>SIGN 

The hour long teleconference began with a twenty minute film 
that introduced viewers to four children from across the state. 
After the film, both viewers and audience members had the 
opportunity to pose questions to a four person panel. The panel 
consisted of a 17 . year old representing youth, a college 
educator, and representatives of the Depar ^"iient s of Education 
and Public Welfare. 
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^ staff of nine DepartT.ent of Public welfare/ Of f ice of Children, 
v^y^n ard ?a^Tiies esplovees answered -elepnones anc ne^pea . 

o?d and ansl^e^ the viewers' questions. The questions coverec 
I va-ietv of issues ranaing from Pennsylvania's progress .owaras 
cor-liance with P.L. 96-272 (The Child VJelfare ana Acoption 
'sslstance Amendments of 1980)- to a .oung won^an's request for 
enroll:nent in a high school that woui have parentinc c.asses 
for her and a child care center for her u..oorn chixd. 

Tv^e audience, ' located in the studios of three_ PBS sta-.ions 
ac-os<= the State, consisted of representatives or proviaer and 
Ji'cizen "organzations, the education ccir.nunity, public and 
orivate human service agencies, industry, tne clergy ana 
individuals. A total of 39 persons co^prisea the auaience. 

-Kids Today" received publicity througu a variety of methods, 
renters introducing the event were sent to approximately 4/3 
oersons and organizations. In response to these letters, ll/2bx 
"Jq^ests were received for additional information. Posters, 
booklets and press kits were distribute. Statewide. Legislators 
were provided with materials and were er. ouraged to v, = „cl, 

ADMINISTRATION 

Since Department of Public Welfare s- " ^ ^ j^J'^ ^r,^,:^' 

technical resources could not fully -■ pport Kids .oaay , 

P^fductlon responsibilities were cont.e -d ':o Pennsylvania 

State university. Department of Public x.are ^ ;f ' . ^ 

maintained administrative control over - ..e ' . -na .-rkea m 
concert with the University on an as neeced - .s. 



interested persons and organizations will bf ^'^^^ . ^''Jf ^ 
30-minute vfdeo cassettes of t.e documentary and f 0-^-^^^ 
cassettec. of the entire telecast are ..vaiicble for their U:=.e. 
several requests have been -ceived to c^.e. A discussion guide 
w!u be prepared for distribution wit: the tape This guide 
will be designed to assist agencies and organizations discuss 
sime of the following issues that were ra.sed in the docuiuentar y . 
Child Abuse 

special Needs Adoption 
Foster Care 
Permanency Plannir.g 
parenting 

Adolescent pregnancy 
Termination of parental Rights 
uay Care 

Special Education ProgratiiS 
Responsiveness of C ':hools 
Child Nutrition 
volunteers. Community Support 
Single Parent Families 
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Those borrowing the video cassette will be asked to provide 
us with a very brief, infprmal outline of the highlights of 
the discussion and any conclusions or recommendations that 
may results Periodically, a summarv of audiences and their 
comments will be circulated to appropriate staff. 
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GOVERNOR J. JOSEPH GARRAHY 

CONTACT PERSON: MS. Kathleen M. Sprangler, 
^^'^ Assistant to the Director 

Depattmen-, for Children and their Families 

610 Mt. Pleasant A/enue, Building il 

Providence, Rhode island 02908 

"(401) 277-6525 

TTTLE: "White House Conference on Children and Youeh - 
Activities in Rhode island" 

FORMAT: Open public hearings; statewide prioritization/assess- 
ment survey; 

FINAL REPORT 

issues- Health, Education, Legal issues, DevelopKjental 
issues. -^^^^^.(.^.^3- Day Care, Support Services, Health, 
service Delivery, Role of the Family, Education, 
Tlenage Pregnancy, Death and Dying, Parenting Skill 
Training, substance Abuse. 

Recommendations: Yes 

Model prgrams: Yes (see apendix B) 
survey: Yes 



l^^XECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Children and Their Families. 

benefit through a dovetailing of these projects. 

o ^ ■ vh;:,t- hhP focus of the Conference's activities 
J^urrbft'o^p^'ovtae Khodl'isirnaers" with . vehicle fo. input 
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in^o zte cnild and vcurh service delivery systen;^ 

srate officals and coririUni::y providers feedback on 

conniunicy-at-lar ce evaluates and prioritizes zr.e 
delivery of tnese services. 

Thus, while the development of the Cor.pr ehensive Plan was based 
on "study groups* of active agencies ^ individuals and various 
"experts," local White House Conference activity was desicned to 
secure citizen input and involvement in a two-step process. 

The first of these steps was a Statewide pr ior itization/assess- 
iTient survey conducted by the Institute of Hunan Service, the 
University of Rhode Island's researcii arm and social services 
component. Step two, following a preliminary analysis of the 
poll, was a series of five open hearings in various locales 
around the State. Topics highlighted for public comment 
complimented those addressed by the Plan's study groups:^ 
health, mental health, education, legal issues, developmental 
disabilities, substitute care and support services, 

THE SURVEY 

During September and early October 1981, Department staff and th 
faculty of the Institute studied various formats and questions 
for the survey. The intent of the questions was to elicit, if 
possible, a prioritization and evaluation of needs and service 
delivery, in the context of shifting and diminisi^ing fiscal 
support. 

The Department recognized that while many children and 
youth-centered services come under its aegis, there are State 
and private agencies which also respond to the diverse needs of 
children. Therefore, the questions were designed to touch as 
many points in the spectrum of needs/service as possible, while 
not making the survey so long that the recipient would not 
respond. 

VJith a determination to make the resulting data practical and 
useable, three basic questions were developed: how well are 
cliildren's needs being met presently; what level of service is 
required to meet these needs; and who is responsible for meeting 
these needs - 

The survey also included questions descixbing the respoiiUent so 
that the final analysis could be weighted to reflect the State's 
population . 

Eighteen specific ar eas-of -need formed the basis of the first 
two questions: how well the need is being met (a four point 
scale from "not at all" to "well") and whether the level of 
services should be upgraded, maintained or decreased. 
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ThP third question, viz., who has. the major responsibility for 
TeLln', th^^ie" , presented. 12 vanyin, =hUd-in-need s^tua .ens 

and o££ere.- six P°--^l%,\%%P,%"=5?i„p3 ^nd inct'^^^^^^ should be 

governments, the family, private gtout^^^, aiiu ^ qa-, 

done." Of 4,650 surveys distributed in lace October 1981, yy/ 
were returned for analysis. 

THE OPETN hearings 

■The Department determined that five public hearings would allow 
siqnificanrinput-from the citizenry. The hearings were situated 

'ti'maxi'mTA gSographdc accessibil ity i^^.^^^^^^V'the moUlft? 
more than, 100 persons and were accessible to the mobility 

impaired.'^ 

Tnvitations explaining the process and' asking for participation 
iere ma\led to"^ more ?han 700 individuals and organizations. A 
general list of invitees is included in Appendix A. 

The insitute of Human Science and Services -.prepared a 

-^Ver- inci^d-d i.! thT i^^a^^^^^^L.^g-^-^al^rj 
Individual/agency to understand how. the public rated their 
service in terms of its need and delivery. 

Approximately ten percent of the grant was spend °" ^^'f ''^fsee 
n??nh advertisment announcing the hearings. The ad (see 
appendix 5) appeared twice in ?he major Statewide paper and once 
?f a d^zen local weekly papers. Public service announcements 
vfece. aired on local radio and TV Stations. 

The Department Director and two ^^aff members participated in a 
proceedings on a half dozen radio interviews. 

The hearing panels were phaired by a member of the Rhode island 
iT^pl's' A^dvisory ^^^^^^^^^''^r th^ De^°ar\'men?f^a 
Teprrsent^^rve of' the^ru^^ness community (under ^he aegis of the 
-Rhode island chamber ol Commerce Federation) ^na a student, 
Knoae x=± Studen' Council Association). Tnis 

(sponsored . .';^/^3 ^•J^3i^^^nriented individuals, youth and 
"p;bric%:rvants^':rd;d'ir"e\iciting practical information and 
providing diverse perspectives at the hearings. 

THE RESULTS 

Z^r^v persons, some representing service providers, spoke at the 
Forty persons^, j=ua. entered written testimony. More 

^he State, and how those needs should be addressed. 
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A review of the survey findings indicates, according to the 
.University's final analysis, chat 'on the average, children's 
needs in Rhode Island are perceived to be 'poorly' to 'fairly 
well' met, that additional services are needed to meet those 
needs, and that responsibility for providing .these services 
belongs primarily with the local government and with the family," 

During the hearings several themes emerged from the oral and 
written testimony: 

o programs currently in place are needed and the delivery 

of these services must be more efficient/effective; 
o that there is no consensus on. the role of the family 

versus that of government in the pr.ov ision of services 

(especially in education ) ; 
o it" was a forum for an immediate response to the' FY '82 

Federal Title XX cuts (day-care services), 
o preventive services must be expanded in the areas of, 
/health, mental health, developr:iental disabilities and 

abuse/ neglect ; 

o specific problems - of service delivery within DCF's 
jurisdiction were identified. 

Cognizant of shrinking fiscal bases for program development and 
delivery, the State intended to* provide a forum for the >public 
to prioritize the needs that children have. In this way, those 
programs for which there was little public support, viz., ^ those 
seen as unessential, could be dismantled and the funding giyen 
to services with a higher priority, 

such ranking did not clearly emerge, either in , the hearings or 
through the survey. Even in this era when the cry is "no more 
taxes" the hue is "maintain all the programs." 

An analysis of the total response to the "perception of focus of 
responsibility for selected children's, needs", however, does 
reveal some prioritization and is of significance beyond* the 
State's borders. Of_ the. 12 child-in-need situations presented, 
five were clearly identified (67% to 89%) as government 
responsibilities (local State and Federal), five distinctly seen 
(65% to 79%) as family or private agency responsibli ty • Two 
situations (daily after-school day care and after-school 
recreation) fell approximately in the middle (50% government 
with emphasis on local r espons ibil iti , and/50% family/private 
group) • „ 

When "government" was identified / as most responsible, 
responsibility at the Federal level always received the least 
response. In fact, the highest percentage .of assignment .of 
responsibli ty at that level was 19% (fijnancial assistance for 
children's medical problems) v/ith three-fourths receiving a ten 
percent or less response. Assignment ' of any significant 
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.-K-iiii-v at the Federal level only occured only in those 
responsiDility at cne teaetaj. r-iparlv identified as 

Tn all 12 situations, at least ten percent of the respondents 
for dealing with child abuse. 

.percent respectively). 

^^/j ^H;:^^ -iillteracv was a State government 
^ifprsibl\\\y"a-r"5r .^l" a^ti^^c^o^l activities fel. wlt.ln 
the family's scope of responsibilities. 

survey respondents were clear in assigning responsibility to the 
family or private groups in the following situations: 



-child care during 

mother's hospitalization 
(temporary child care) 

-teenage, pregnancy 
-death a-^d dying assistance 
-parenting skill training 
-drug abuse 



67% 


f ami li 


12% 






agency 


19% 


family 


50% 






agency 


10% 


family 


59% 






agency 


24% 


family 


43% 






agency 


53% 


family 


12% 






agency 



pr ivate 
pr ivate . 
pr ivate 
pr ivate 
pr ivate 

(46% ) 



Responsiblity for chUd abuse help was split between local 
and State (38^>) governments. 

•^*...r.^o for feenaaers was seen as gover nraent * s 
Employment .assistance /^/^ . State (27%) and local 

^^^^r"o"vi?n™ent!"?ou?t^%^"p^r?ent^^ r: .e -.po^^ents sal. t>.e 

Federal Government had major responsibility m this area. 

r.f th^ riiversitv of situations ano significant variance 
Because of ^he oiversity or overall averages of such 

in assignment^of save foc the 

?:de?rSU'nm\'nt:'^ i^t^ was assigned ma^or responsiblity overall 
in only 7% of the survey replies. 

The-lnstltute's £lnal repent on th« ?-vey data Indicates that 

r,a%T'tiT\T.\e\\ tlTlJ~^in\\:trVn. the level 
• ff'ie viiei d'efl'venTd, and "locus c£ ..espouslbllty . ■ 
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What is ^clearly evident is that none of the needs listed in the 
survey received more than a 91% response in the "less service 
needed" columns. The "same level of service needed" was cited 
by 40%' of more of the respondents in only four of the 18 needs. 
All needs received at least a 52% under "more services needed , " 

As the Institute notes, those needs seen by more than 50% of the 
respondents as being met "poorly" or "not at all" had a positive 
relation to those identified by 70% or more as "needing more 
service . " 

The survey was not designed to elicit perceptions with regard to 
funding. This is relevant for those services identified as the 
responsibility of private groups and raises significant questions 
with regard to those areas needing "more service" and which can 
be correlated with a locus of responsibility at the family level 
(question three). (An example would be "services to teenage 
parents" which 58% . of the respondents, saw as being met "not at 
all" or "poorly" and which $6% saw as needing more services. 
Under the question of "responsibility," teenage pregnancy v;^s 
identified by 50% as a private agency problem, 19% as a family 
problem. v/hen asked about responsibility for teaching parenting 
skills, 43% of the respondents cited private groups and 24% the 
family ) . . 

o" Sixty three percent cited "employment opportunities for 
teenagers" as being addressed "poorly" or "not at all". 
Eighty percent said more services were needed. 

o "School based programs on alcohol/drug abuse, nutrition, sex 
and family life" were cited as being met "poorly" or "not at 
all" by 61% of the respondents; 76% said services should be 
upgraded. 

o "High quality foster homes" received the highest percentage 
(81%) under "more services"; only 45% rated the present 
services as "well" or "fairly well" met. 

o "High quality group homes were rated similarly to foster 
homes , (54% reporting the need "poorly" met ) . 

o Seventy percent placed present "quality correctional 
facilities for youthful offenders " in the 'two poorest 
ratings, with 78% saying services need to be increased . 

o Education programs for children with special needs were 
viewed by 78% of the respondents as "well" or "fairly well" 
met; 73% placed medical and dental care programs in the same 
categories. Also ranked high (70%) in the "well/fairly 
well" category were programs that provide a nutritious, 
adequate diet for children. 

o Other services which were highly ranked for present delivery 
level were: pre-natal services to mothe'rs (91%); clubs, 
organizations and recreational programs (69% ) ; programs 
which provide early identification of children with physical 
or mental disabilities (67%); and counseling services for 
children with emotional troubles (60%). 
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o crossing the spectrum, (43% "poorly met", 41% "f^i^lV ^^^J; 
me?" were services in local communities to nelp children 
and families in crisis. 

CONCLUSION 

^.jA^ri^ in"f.e Tss.i:i::i srn.\%'T.. ^^r^^e^ o? 

valuable ""^^ Rhode island's White House conference 

IJtlilt ;s rerrfucSesiful and'will have an essential impact o 
?he drafting of the State's .comprehensive Plan for Children. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 



GOVERNOR RICHARD W. RILEY 

CONTACT PERSON: Mr. Gary A. Patterson, Administrator 

Office o£ Children's Affai-o 
Edgar A. Brown Building 
1205 Pendleton Street 
Columbia, South Carolina 
(803 ) 758^7604 

TITLE: "The Future of Children Guides Our Present" 

FORMAT: (1) Central conference, (32) workshops 

FINAL REPORT 

Issues: Health, Education, Child Care, Sexuality, Latch-key 
Children , Legislation, Training , Sexual Abuse , 
Recreation, Child W^^lf are , Juv -jnile Justice , Early 
Childhood , Wor kincj \;omen , Single Barents, Adjustment 
to Dying, Early Intervention, Vocv*:ional Rehabilita- 
tion, Future Directions. 

Recomnsendat ions : No 

Mod'^^l ProararrtS: Yes (see Appendix B) 
Surv-^y: No 



E XECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The Soati::^ '■:-.'^clina fJC'r^er^^nce on Children and Youth was held on 
October 7.S anS 2^^.- I3«;il - at the Law Auditorium in Columbia^ 
South Carcliria.. TV .• spci:Sor.s of the Confertr .ce consisted of the 
Office o.C ihe '^-veinor. anu the University c: South Carolina. 
In addition,. cjv v the Center fo? . Child and Family 

Studies WC.S v-^cy :1 n*r:oi; t t as the planning mechanism for the 
Conference under tht> leadership of the Director of the Center, 
Dr. Reginald Brasington. The initial support for the Conference 
was p:\:vided by the Department of Health and Human Services in 
Washinqtcn and ma.de available to the Cover nor ' s^^Of-fl'ce through 
the grant, process . The Division of Health and " Human Services 
Office of Children's Affairs subsequently contracted with the 
University of South Carolina, Center for Child and Family 
Studies for the planning and implementation of the Conference. 

The Center for Child and Family Studies was .^elected because it 
is an interdisciplinary research and service organization which 
has an established reputation for serving the various needs of 
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children and youth in South Carolina The l-JJi-."^ 
-rofina-ha\-fctL.irSV 

^?.Tdr.n'and";ouuf. K",' ^u^^ S^eJ ^o^^St 

Of individuals who represent the various ^^^^Pj-^^J^ General 

Learning Center at the University. 

- =r,^ t-h*. Office of Children's Affairs combined their 
The Boara and the Ottice oe v^uix mnference This required 
efforts in the planning of .'^h%„^°"^\'^""-der to establish 
-itciel -r^ptio-rap-jo; or^^spe plans ..^the 

5??rthrBoard*:e:be7s"an^d °o\h^?%n'^rv'^Juals and a^encLs which 
provided input to the planning phase of the Conference. 

The the.e of the Conference .'J,- ^hTs "the«e , 't'he' planning for 

Children guides °« P^^^Ved ^Slud'ing ' the identi'^Eication of 
the conference could P^o^^-^ ^^^^^^^1^ the needs of children 

ard"routh"are%^?c:l';ed'\%^;ell-defined .r^^^^^^ 

a real motivation ^.^^-^^f^,, °^ „/°Jhe ^Snf erence on problems 

"°ficS;slt-t^e;£i^ite3 fcr^ c^^^^^^^ other 
^^of '^hes^- t £ {f ^ .ePorts - -ard^ „^^a 
III' or^ga^zer ^ed-on^hl jllejted isLes which reflected the 

concerns. Of parents and P'^^.^^^Vhl^ ' Jt^Monf t^ the 
the conference was to organize the presentations to rer 

?n^UnTirnre^Lce-p^lhi^^"£d|u£w t"^^ 

?hn'Ln":r^"ce"- e futSJ^ o^"chil^ren' guides our present." 
in south Carolina, conferences hav%traditionally been for 

members of a P-ticulat ^9 = " P^J^^ all 
order to be responsible to the ""^ Jl" „.,.tv, „ete asked to 

state agencies con""^'^ "^'^''^^^^""hffp ocedure avoided the 
appoint delegates to the Conference ™i= E^=^°^j3 communicate 
traditional conference where P^^l^_^|<^\°°„^„,'^„f/,Ve with social 
""S .f''"tc ?he 'south Carolina conference on Children and 
workers, etc. Tne boucn v^a^ ^..^t ^ from various service 

Youth responded ensuring that l^^^^^";^^^^^, ^1°'' ^^^llttinq which 
programs had the opportunity to interact in a setc y 
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could encourage the free examination of issues. The University 
of South' Carolina was particularly well suited for encouraging 
the exchange of ideas because of its academic missioa to freely 
examine current issues.' Further, private agencies were also 
requested to atterid the Conference, as well r*s citizens and 
members of the Legislature. Children and youth were invited to 
participate in the evening session by che Living Stage Theatre. 
Overall, there were 650 registrants, although all persons were 
not at all sessions for the full period of the Conference. 

As described earlier, the Conference was organized around the 
issues based on the analysis of the Board and thereby reflecting 
the primary concerns of parents and professionals. The Confer- 
ence design was to examine the future in order to guide our 
decisions today. One particular reality recognized by the Board 
is that more than half of the mothers today with children under 
the age of six must work outside the home. This financial 
reality, with the noncomitant concerns and problems, was one 
area addressed by the Conference. Overall, there were thirty- 
two different workshops and twelve speaker presentations djuring 
the full assembly. The Conference provided information related 
to. the problems of our times. 

Since the theme of the Conference indicated that the future of 
hildren guides our present, technology was utilized to bring to 
.1-3 participants futuristic experiences which might not other- 
wise been available. For example, a 10 x 12 foot televiFio 
screen was used to project film clips from popular mov.' ^. .a. jh 
are supported among our children and youth today. That same 
screen was also U£:ed to ^ oject the image of Ms. Dorcas R. Hardy 
.as she made the opening welcome to the Conference by a video 
tape which had previously been prepared. as each major speaker 
made an address, his image was projected. This technique 
afforded all participants a clear view of the presenters. This 
was particularly beneficial to the individuals seated in the 
back of the Law Center Auditorium (350 seats). 

The Conference was designed to develop and unfold in stages. 
The opening of the Conference addressed a national perspective 
on the issues, followed by an analysis of the most recent know- 
ledge relative to ear ly childhood . The afternoon session of the 
first day examined the health issues and suggested directions 
for decisions. This was followed by sixteen sessions which 
addressed major concerns and issues. Significant progress was 
made in these sessions in bringing together the members of 
various agencies and citizens in a forum on the issues, concerns 
and solutions. 

The first day of the Conference was concluded by an evening 
session by the Living Stage Theatre to which the public was 
invited as well as children and youth. Overall, the participa- 
tion consisted of approximately 125 individuals. The presenta- 
tion of the Living Stage Theatre was outstanding, and those in 
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attendance were moved by the emotional power/ of the actors. The 
evening session was an excellent vehicle to include the community 
Ind others who were unable to participate in the presentations of 
the Conference. 

on the second day, the beginning session addressed the problems 
of JSuth and families. The afternoon ^^^^'^^^^ rL% lllTrlis^^^^ 
ask State agencies to respond ^"0 the issues which had been raised 
bv^he conference. Governor Richard W. Riley, the Vice-chairman 
of the Joint Legislative Committee on Children and other leading 
officials in State government addressed the Conference. 

The final sessions on the second day were designed for State 
agencies to emphasize some of the successful programs/project^ 
Jhich his received regional or national recognition in Providing 
the beL for our children and youth. The State must examine its 
strenqths and build upon the successful programs/projects of the 
past These sessions were of benefit as they encouraged individ- 
uals" from various agencies to discuss the P^°^^7^ ' ^^^^^^^^ 
solutions which are currently available, and to encourage 
interagency cooperation by cross agency referral. 

It was anticipated that this Conference was the first to 
orqanized so that participants were ■ . a non-adver sar lai 
setMnq -His became important to many of the participants as 
th' wa'te .ule to examine the issues without partiality to their 
aoeAcv T^is was the first conference at which members of every 
s?l?S aqenc?, including both head and representative could 
d scuss 'comm'on concerns' in providing services to^^^^^^^^^^^",,^^;!^ 

rhi^type^^Jf^^conf^e^fn^e °o^n^ ^^^a^^u^l^ basir. ^^^^^^^^^ 

-S^h^^cVr^l-na-to^rvXp ^.^-Itr^^^r l^^.^^ Trll 

B^-!\^^ ^nd °y-u\V-On\-rL":it-oT-his Pferen^^ 
problems or develop another similar conference to 

Ser'ie the nVd' identified! Further, the Board of the Center for 
Child and Family Studies has recognized, as a result of this 
conference, that^ the University has a responsibility to develop 
Graduates who are specialized in these areas and who have an 
interdisciplinary understanding. The Center has been requested 
o sponsor a c'onference for our graduate J^^^.X^^^-JJ 
~u.,^Jt.^-<: thP university so that they enter into, tne 

^p ofess onJ'with%n" improve'd recognition of necessUy for 

interdisciplinary approaches to , the . problems and solutions 
focusing on children and youth. 

The remaining feature of the Conference relatea t° ^ 

:f "th^ ^r:^^ts'i^^ 'i^ini"'^^^]^ 

y^uth \n announ«„ent'^was n,aae to all the newspapers in South 
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Carolina and was sent to thousands of individuals who have been 
active in providing education or services to children and youth. 
This public forum is one which has attracted much interest and 
the Center has received in excess of fifty papers. There were 
no academic boundaries placed on the papers and individuals were 
encouraged to submit poems or works of art or an issue paper. A 
publication will be forthcoming in January, entitled Issues of 
Children and Youth in South Carolina, 1982 . A copy of this 
' publication will 5e available when completed. This document 
will be significant in that it will be an open expression for 
individuals from all parts of South Carolina. It is hoped that 
funds may be identified to continue this effort for a better 
future for our children and youth. 
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TEN N E S S E E 



GOVERNOR LAmR ALEXANDER 

CONTACT PERSON: Ms. Karen Edwards, Executive Director 

Tennessee Children's Service Commission 
16th Floor, James K. Polk Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 
(615) 741-2633 

TITLE: "Tennessee Voluteers for Children donf erence" - 

roRMAT: (D Central conference; (23) Regional conferences, 
(62) workshops; Resource sharing fair. 

FINAL REPORT 

issues: Volunteerism - resourofe development, promotion, 
assessment, training, development of local and 
statewide networks. 

Recommendations: Yes - extensive 

Model programs: Yes (see appendix B) 

survey: No ' 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

Tennessee's White House Conference for Children and Youth grant 
was used to fund the first phase of the Tennessee Volunteeers 
for Chidren Project (TVC Project) which included a two-day 
training Conference on volunteerism and resource development. 
The TVC project is a twelve-mcath project which seeks to n-ovide 
motivation and education that will enable the citiz^as of 
Tennessee to become actively and successfully involved in 
meeting the needs of Tennessee's children and youth. It is the 
aim of the Project to encourage people from all segments of 
?ennessee's population to become involved in services and issues 
rl?ated to children and youth. To. that end, the P^oDect 
activities are geared to the promotion of ^^^^^ren and youth 
services and to the provision of training which will better 
enable people to work on behalf of children and youth. 

The Tennessee Volunteers for Children Project was planned and is 
being implemented in two phases. The first phase, which began 
July 1, 1981 and ends January 29, 1982, included activities which 
lead up to the Tennessee Volunteers for Children Conference, 
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(TVC Conference), Tennessee's White House Conference for Children 
and Youth. The second phase which will begin on February 1, 1982 
is designed as follow-up to tt).e activities and training delivered 
during Phase One. The activities of the first phase are 
described below: 

PRE-CONFERENCE 

Kick-off 

- - — ~ i 

The TVC Project was officially announced by Governor and Mrs. 
Lamar Alexander during a ceremony on September 2, 1981 at 
McNeilly Day Home in Nashville. 

Briefi ngs 

AS a continuation of the TVC Project Kick-Off activities, 
briefings on the TVC Project were held in Tennessee's four 
largest cities: Knoxville, Nashville, Memphis, and Chattanooga, 
over 1,500 invitations were sent to individuals representing 
children and youth services, civic organizations, volunteer 
organizations, professional groups, local government, State 
agencies, business and industries., and the media.. The purpose 
cf the briefings \:a$> to explain and promote the Project 
activities, particularly the TVC Conference. 

The briefings provided an opportunity for citizen input into the 
plans for the T>IC Conference. Forms requesting workshop ideas, 
training needs, and presenters were distributed. The information 
gained from these forms provided the basis for the training 
offered at the TVC Conference. 

County Meetings 

In order to inform citizens at the local level about the TVC 
Project and in order to gain a grassroots assessment of the 
status of children's services, the history and the current use 
of volunteers and other resources, and training and resource 
needs, the TVC Project staff held local meetings in 23 Tennessee 
counties. The same cross-section of individuals invited to the 
briefings were invited to the country meetings. 

The county meetings resulted in the following: 

1. The promotion of volunteerism at the local level. 

2. The assessment of local volunteer use and needs 

,3. An examination of resource needs and the availability of 
alternative resource. 

4. The identification of local training needs and local 
children and youth issues. (Some of the identified training 
needs will be addressed in Phase Two, others were addressed 
at the TVC Conference.) 

5. A strengthened local and statewide network of "volunteers 
for children." 
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6.' The promotion of the TVC Conference and identification of 
Conference workshop topics. 



promotion 

The focus of the TVC Project promotional activities was two-fold, 
some of the promotion was designed to promote the T^/C Project and 
Conference and other promotion focused primarily on volunteer ism 
and children's services. 

The promotional activities included: 

1. Nine articles in newspapers across the State about the TVC 
Project and Conference, (s.^ee appendices.) 

2. Monthly articles in the Tennessee Children's services 
Commission's newsleuLer, Spectrum . Some of the articles 
reported events of the Project and some of them reported on 
effective volunteer programs in the State. (see appendices.) 

3. Distribution of 7,000 copies of a TVC Project brochure and a 
TVC Conference flylr. (see appendices.} 

4. Participation in one local and two Statewide radio talk 

shows . • • • u V 

5. Three local television news interviews in con:)unction witn 

briefings and county meetings. 

6. Presentations to 15 professional, civic, and religious 
groups on volunteerism and the TVC Project. ^ 

7. Planned slide/tape presentation on the status of Tennessee s 
children and the'need for volunteers. 

8. Development of radio Public Service Announcements which 
encourage volunteering for children. (To be aired during 
phase Two . ) 

9 Planning of the Tennessee Volunteers for Children Corporate 
Involvement Seminar which will be held during Phase Two. 
selected representatives of Tennessee corporations will bo 
invited to a business roundtable to learn about and discuss 
how and why businesses and industries can be involved in 
children and youth services. 

-0 Development of a State volunteerism brochure to be 
distributed during Phase Two. This brochure lists ways 
volunteprs can be involved in the services to children and 
youth which are provided by the five State departments 
serving children, Public Health, Mental Health and Mental 
Retardation, Human Services, Correction and Education. 

information Materials : 

A series of Quick Reference Sheets was obtained from "Volunteer: 
The National Center for Citizen Involvement". Two thousand co- 
pies were reprinted and distributed as a part of ^the TVC Project. 

The series include: 

1. Volunteer Insurance 

2. Training Volunteers 

3. riow Much Are Volunteers Worth? 
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4. Recruiting Volunteers 

5. Tax Deductions for Volunteers 

6. Volunteer/Staff Relations 

7. Recordkeeping and Evaluation 

8. Fundraising 

9. The Status of Volunteering 

10. Public Relations: A First Few Thoughts 

11. Non-profit Board Basics 

12. Volunteer Readership 1982 



Inter do : ^a r t mental Coordination 

in order -o effectively oromote volunteerism within State 
government a.i^i to maximize the efforts of the TVC Project the 
following activities were completed: 

1. A meeting with each of the Commissioners of the five 
Departments which serve children. These meetings resulted 
in the following: 

a. An explanation of the TVC Project. 

b. An understanding of the past and cur renc use of 
volunteers in the Departments. 

c. A discussion of ways volunteers will be needed in the 
future . 

d . Identification of a pr ior ity service to be promoted by 
the TVC Project. 

2. The Tennessee Volunteers for Children Interdepartmental 
Committee met four times during the Project for the purpose 
of , sharing information on. the use of volunteers within the 
various Departments and to plan the Departmental .involvement 
in the TVC Conference. 

3. Each of the five Departments was allocated a track 6f time 
during the TVC Conference for the purpose of providing 
training, for their employees and/or for any Conference 
participant. 

Advisory Committee : 

The Tennessee Volunteers for Children Advisory Committee is 
composed of 12 people from across Tennessee . The Committee 
serves as public relations ambassadors for the TVC Project, for 
volunteerism, and for children and youth. The Committee provided 
input and feedback on the First Phase activities and continues 
to serve as advisor s on plans for Phase Two .' The Committee 
assisted with the implementation of the TVC Conference. 

The Advisory Committee Chairperson, Ms. Emmie McDonald presided 
' throughout the TVC Conference . Ms . McDonald was very involved 
in the planning of the Corporate Involvement Seminar and will 
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preside over the Seminar when it is held during Phase Two of the 
TVC project. Chairperson McDonald worked with Governor Alexander 
in securing the funds for Phase Two. 

CONFERENCE: 

The Tennessee Volunteers for Children Conference was held 
December 4th and 5th, 1981 in Na-hville, Tennessee. The 
Statewide TVC Conference was headquartered at the Nashville 
Hyatt Regency. Workshops and training sessions were a^so 
located at the Nashville Radisson Hotel, the State Legislative 
Plaza, and Tennessee State University. 

The TVC conference did not conform to traditional State White 
House Conferences by having selected or elected delegates. The 
TVC Conference was open to anyone wishing to attend. Effort was 
made to have participation f-Lom the voluntary, provider, private, 
academic, and religious sectors. Over 100 presentors and 500 
Conferees participated in the TVC Co-nference. 

The TVC conference was based on the premise that che critical 
question for children and youth in t.ie '80 's will begin with how, 
not what There was. a strong feeling among the Conference plan- 
ners and* the citizens consulted that Tennessee did not need a 
State conference whose purpose was identifying needs, establish- 
inq oriorities, and making recommendations because of the 
international Year of the Child activities, the 1980 White House 
Conference on Families, and various State needs assessments ana 
reports- Therefore, the TVC Conference was an act lon-or lented 
Conference. Specific training and skill building opportunities 
were provided through 62 different workshops, jeminars, and 
discussion groups. 

The TVC Conference was designed to provide useful training and 
dialogue in the area of resources for children and youth. 
Through the Conference, participants gained sknis identifying, 
developing, and utilizing a variety of resourcee including -human 
resources (volunteers, parents, ,youth, and the elderly), 
community resources, (civic groups, Academics, churches, 
businesses), financial resources, an'd .personal resources The 
goal of the Conference was^ an improved environment for 
Tennessee's children and youth with parents, providers, youth, 
the -elderly, and the public sector, the private sector, and the 
voluntary sector joining hands to become more capable and more 
willing to work on behalf of our youngest citizens. 

The primary objectives of the two-day event were: 



3. To recognize and share exemplary programs, ideas, 
approaches , and solutions which effectively and 
efficently serve children and youth in Tennessee. 

4. To support the important work being done in Tennessee 
for children and youth. 

In che opening session, Chairperson Emmie McDonald introduced 
Tennessee's First Lady, Mrs, Honey Alexander. Mrs. Alexander 
welcomed the participants and offered her best wishes for a 
successful Conference e 

The opening keynote address was presented by Dr. Ivan Scheier, 
nationally known volunteer trainer, consultant^ and author from 
Boulder, Colorado. Dr. Scheier talked about effective ways 
Tennesseans can increase their volunteer efforts for children 
and youth. The expert involved the audience in an exercise 
which identified ways Tennesseans are currently volunteering/ 
caring for children and youth and areas in which volunteers need 
tc be involved. 

A performance by the Tennessee Children's Dance Ensemble was the 
feature of the evening seijsion on December 4th. This profes- 
sional dance group from Knoxville is composed of children ranging 
from 8 to 13 years. Under the direction of Dr. Dorothy Floyd, 
the Ensemble presented a series of dances which illustrated that 
Tennessee's youth are definitely resources. 

An award ceremony was also a part of the Friday evening agenda. 
"Friend of Children Awards" were presented to seven individuals 
their services to the TVC Project. Recognition awards were also 
presented to the six organizations which formally endorsed th^i 
TVC Project, The 25 programs selected to participate in the 
Resource Sharing Fair were also recognized with awards. 



Fair was a bonus to the fevent>> The Tennessee Volunteers for 
Children Advisory Committee selected 25 children and youth 
programs,' from 85 nominations, which were fshowcased- during the 
Conference in a festive atmosphere. The Fair participants were 
innovative examples of cost-effective, efficient uses of 
resources. The Conferees were invited to walk through the Fair 
and share ideas , thoughts , concerns , and solutions with 
representatives of the Fair programs. The Fair provided ^ an 
opportunity to recognize exemplary programs being implemenced 
across the State while at the same encouraging par ticipan'ts to 
share successful solutions and alternative aj^proaches to 
children and youth services. participants walked into the Fair 
with questions and concerns and walked away with information, 



Those attending the 




that the Resource Sharing 



The second day of the Conference began with a panel discussion 
entitled, "Responsiblities for Children's Services in tne 
'80's " Representatives of various sectors shared issues and 
concerns relative to providing services to children as well as 
ideas on what role the various sectors will play in providing 
services during this decade. The panel, moderated by Dr. Karen 
Edwards, Executive Director of the Tennessee Children's Services 
Commission, included Ralph Baugh of Metro Nasvhille Social 
Services representing local government, 'jhn Howe of Region IV,, 
U S. Department of Health and Human Services, representing the 
Federal Government, Commissioner Sammie Lynn Puett, representing 
State Government, Ms. Anne Bumstead, President of the Nashville 
Junior League representing the voluntary sector, Ms. Nancy 
Bennett, Director of the Nashville Chapter of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews representing the religious 
sector, and Ms. Marie Oser, Executive Director of the Texas 
institute for Families speaking about the role of the private 
sector . 

Governor Lamar Alexander concluded the conference on Saturday 
afternoon with an address which praised the work of volunteers 
and emphasized the need for greater citizen involvement.. in his 
remarks, the Governor talked about the responsiblities of the 
public sector and recognized that the private sector could not 
accept all of the funding responsiblities of social services. 
The Governor told the audiences that individual citizens have 
the power and the greatest potential for positively impacting 
the lives of Tennessee's children and youth. The Governor cited 
several programs where volunteers are makino a difference in 
issues affecting children and youth. In conclusion, Governor 
Alexander applauded the work of the Tennessee Volunteers for 
Children Project and encouraged follow-up activities to the 
Conference. 
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GOVERNOR WILLIAM P. CLEMENTS, JR- 

CONTACT PERSON: Mr. Leon Willhite, Manager 

I ntergover mental Section 
Governor's Budget and Planning Office 
Box 13561, Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 76711 
(512 ) 475-6156 

TITLE: "A Study of Attitudes in the State of Texas - The 
Problems of Children and Youth" 

FORMAT: Statewide attitude survey and analysis* 
FINAL REPORT 

Issues: Employment, Juvenile Justice, Education, Health, 
substance Abuse, Teenage Pregr^ncy, Child, Care, 
Parenting, Service delivery, Disability, Crime, 
Role of Government, Family Life. 

Recommendations : N/ A 

Model programs: N/A 

survey: Yes - extensive 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Less than half of the State's population think of specific, 
specific, individual problem behavior areas when asked 
about the problems of Texas young people and children today, 
today. of those who do mention specific behavioral " ^ 
problems, the vast majority specify drug and alcohol use . 

Almost 40% of the State's population talk about environmen- 
tal f actors when discussing the .problems of young people in 
the State. 

(3) Nevertheless, drugs , crime , and teenage pregnancy are rated 
as very serious problems when resopondents are specifically 
asked to react to them. 

(4) While education in the abstract i^s seen as a significant 
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(1) 



(2 ) 



(5) Whites and those respondents with higher levels or income 

and education tend to see the problem of chilaren and youth 
in- the state as less serious than do blacks, Hispanics, and 
those with lower levels of income and education. 



(6) 



(7) 



Older Texans see drugs as a more serious problem than do 
younger residents, but younger Texans perceive several 
o?herproblems as more serious than do the older Texans. 

Drugs, teenage pregnancy and child abuse tend to be seen as 
equally serious by all socioeconomic groups m the State. 

(8) Big city dwellers see juvenile delinquency and drugs as 

sliqhtlY more serious problems than do those who live else- 
where in the State, but these differences large 
The perception of most problems seems to cut fairly equally 
throughout all sizes and types of communities in the State. 

f9^ The level of information and knowledge of services that 
Texas provides for it young people is low. The maDority 
(54%) of Texas adults (18+) cannot name an^ such services. 

(10) Texans have no clear cut perception of how Texas ranks 
vis-a-vis other States in its provision of services for 
young pe ople. As many people think the State ranks high 
as think it ranks low. 

(11) Texans in general rate the State's handling of ten (10) 
soecific youth problems in direct relationship to the 
perceived severity of these problems. The more serious 
the problem, the poorer the job the State is perceived 
to be doing. 

Texans do not necessa rily want their State Government 
^''^ in volved in solving youtfq pro blems in direct proportion 
~ n fhp perce ived se verity of those probl ems. The drug 
and alcohol problem receives tne top priority of the 
State, while social problems, inadequate schools, and 
juvenile delinquency/youth crime are next on the list of 
perceived State priorities. 

There is considerable variation in the priorities attached 
to these problems by demographic and geographic subgroup 
within the State. 

(14) When ranked against other entities such as the family, 
the public schools, religious organizations and city/ 
county government, the state of Texas receives only the 
fifth priority as thi~T^ponsible age ncy for solving tne 
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(15) Almost one-half of the sampled respondents said in 
response to an open-ended question that the best way to 
prevent youth crime is a better homelife. Only 8% 
mentioned the criminal justice system. 

(16) Minorities and those with less education are more in favor 
of the State providing jobs to help prevent youth crime 
than are whites and those with more education. 

(17) There is a 2:1 preference for probation over State schools 
and prisons for young persons convicted of non-violent 
crimes like theft. 

(18) There is also a strong perference for parental responsibil 
ty for these offenders^ as opposed to State responsibili- 
ties. 

(19) Residents of Texas are strongly in. favor (over 3 to 1) of 
young people continuously involved in serious or violent 
crime being kept in juvenile facilities rather than in 
prisons for adults. ^ 

(20) Two-thirds of the Texas adult population agree that rapid 
changes in family life tcday are making it more difficult 
for students to learn and adjust in our public scliool 
system. 

(21) There is a strong preference in the state for "basics* 
within the public school curriculum . Young people, blue- 
collar worker s , farmers and ranchers , and blacks and 
Hispanics are somewhat less' in favor of basics being 
taught that are others. There is a strong positive 
relationship between level of education and preference 
for reading and writing. 

(22) Discipline, high dropout rates, and^the failure to teach 
basic skills are seen as the most serious problems in 
Texas public schools today. Poor preparation of teachers 
is viewed as the least serious of the six problems 
respondents considered . 

(23) There is strong sentiment in the State that students 
should be promoted from gracfe to grade only on the basis 
of achievment . 

(24) There is an overwhelming perception by Texans that drug 
and alcohol education should be offered in the public 
schools. Seventy-one percent of the public feels that it 
should be offered in the sixth grade or earlier. 



f?«^^ Mmos*- 90% of Texas residents agree with the need for 
^ ^ nrSnatal ca?e for cregnant mothers, even in situations 

fn whici there are- no'special problems with the pregnancy, 

T^h^ qtate of Texas is g iven a clear role by the peo ple to 
businesses • 

f97i qixtv percent of the State feels that family planning 

fiformation and training should be made available outside 
of the home. 

(28) The family is seen as the major f f "l^^^^^unj 
nroviding pare nting information for the State s young 
npoole in childbear ing and child raising years. Only 7% 
of ?il sample choose ?he State of Texas as an agency to 
provide this information. Somewhat f ^P^^?;-"^^^i,°"'^ ^* 
of the respondents choose religious and charitable 
organizations to provide this training. 

(29) Texans by almost a 2:1 margin feel that State facilities 
^'^^ should bl made accessible by handicapped citizens^ 

rpaardless of costs or disruptions involved (61% to ^^y - 
Older and better educated Texans are less in favor of this 
position than other Texans. 

r3n^ Texans clearlv prefer private facilities for the handling 
of psJcSiatric and emotionally disabling problems 
involving their children. Texans are more likely to use 
Stite and government facilities for receiving help for 
mentll retlrdation problems within their family. 

r.*. hhncrp interviewed think that more 
,31) Si"!--"^"^ gf^e^tS working parents. Twenti- 

fSL pe?ceni'dislg"ed! ^Blacks and Hispanics are .ore in 

in fJvor of day care offered by the government. 



(32) Getting drunk drivers off the road is the method for 

reducing fatal auto accidents involving young persons most 
favored by Texans. Raising the age at which a driver's 
license can be obtained is favored by only 15% of the 
population. 
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GOVERNOR SCCTT M. MATHESON 

CONTACT PERSON: Mr. Willian: S Ward 

Department of ^ocial services 
Division of Family Services 
150 West North Temple, Suite 37U 
salt Lake City, Utah 84103 
(801) 533-7123 

TITLE: -Utah VJhite House Conference on Children and Youth 
FORMAT: Process training conference; Public opinion poll. 
FINAL REPORT: 

issues- parenting, communications, substance 
^ Education; Juvenile Justice, Peer Counseling 

Recommendations : yes 
Model Programs: No 
survey: Yes 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



the States, . , 7^;^ *-n assist Utah with a State 

secretary set aside $32.J65 to^^^'^^^^^^^^ U.^^'s share of the 

2?" mimorcongrtsrion^^ 'he white House^ 

Conference. 

^ . fr.r Hhah to receive the allocated funds, a grant 
leadership role in planning such a conference. 

An application for Federal assistance was mailed '^o '^^^^ J^.^Jq^^ 
---rr. ^/;^V°/icTtr^f^om\W"u.^? Tpa^tment 



The Director of the Division of Children, Youth and Families 
iir.mediately discussed the award with the Chairperson of the 
Board of Family Services. It was decided to appoint a steering 
committee to plan the conference and the steering committee 
should consist of about 20-24 persons representing youth, PTA, 
schools, public safety, Juvenile Court, Health, law enforcement 
and professional orgnizations serving children and youth. The 
youth were selected from among the major religious organizations 
and were to represent rural as well as urban youth. The adult 
members were selected taking into consideration their race and 
economic status so as to include a broad representation of 
per sons on the Committee . The Chairperson was selected based 
upon his membership on the Board of Family Services, and the 
respect he enjoys from all segments within the State. 

It was further decided that staff from the Division of Children, 
Youth and Families would support the steering committee by 
providing secretarial and professional staff time necessary to 
make the conference a success. 

The first meeting of the steering committee was held on August 
18, 1981, and the steering committee met semi-monthly thereafter. 
A major problem that the steering committee struggled with was 
the time. Ordinarily,, it cakes a year to plan a quality confer- 
ence, but the steering •';;w:rimi t tee had only three months. This 
problem was further complicated by the diversity of persons on 
the steering commitTiee. The first few meetings were restricted 
to trying to determine the purpose and goals for a conference. 
For example, should the conference address children and youth or 
only youth . 

the third meeting, it was agreed that the primary focus of 
r'ne conference should be on youth. It was felt that the ^confer- 
ence should emphasize the positive contributions of youth and 
not center on youth problems. The group wanted youth involved 
and allow them an opportunity to talk *to adults rather than 
adults talking to youth. Even though the primary focus was to 
be on youth, it was decided there should be something for 
parents .with small children so concurrent workshops would be 
directed for the smaller child. 

To provide background information on youth, it was decided to 
conduct a public opinion poll on a sample of youth, parents, 
teachers and law-enforcement personnel. Such a study was 
developed by the Wasatch Opinion Research organization. 

In early November, the committee decided that the conference 
would be held on December 8-9, 1981 at the Hotel Utah. It was 
the desire of the committee to get youth actively involved in 
the conference. However, it was recognized that school officials 
would not be able to releai>e large numbers of youth from school 
to attend a conference just before the Christmas vacation period. 



- was, therefore, decided by the Corr.nittee that tne conference 
Should be a training one with the expectation that tnose wno 
ITeno the conference would carry out an activity in tnexr own 
comn^unity, so that riiore youth could get invoivea. 

'n order to achieve this goal, the conference was designed to^be 

^.^te -"nv^/erto attend the conference ana then subsecuentxy 
-ar-v out an activity in their own school district. ^^s .ei. 

-hi; °rthe school district personnel selected tne cean, tae 
•^oSth selected would be excused" from school to attena ...e 
conference . 

The teams consisted of two to eight youth, a PTA 

and a teacher. The districts were requestea to select an equal 
number of boys and girls. The committee also ^^"^^'^^^ 
South who represented youth who were in alternative schools 
^hi'committee^id not wLt a conference /^hool leaders and 

Ir. thf^ riisfricts were asked to select mainstream youth. There 
S^re 182 persons registered for the conference with 105 being 
youth . 

The conference paid for their expenses to attend the conference 
rrh of 40 school districts, 34 participated. An invitation to 
select a team was sent to ekch school superintendent on November 
^ 1961 A covering letter from the State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation indorsing the conference was included with the invitation 
Sfh^d asked . hat the superintendent notify within two weeks of 
the selection of team member.. Only a few schools hao reported 
back Within the two weeks. Staff followed ^^^^^^^^^/.f,;:^ 
districts where no response was received. Names were received 
as late as December 7, 1981. 

Since the conference was designed ^ ^^^^/.^^^J,^^^^^ 

communication skill material was presented that could ^e used in 
folTow up district meetings. issues were not presented and, 
thJrefor?, there wasn't any voting on issues. Because of the 
form!t° strict rules for delegate selection was noc needed. 

i roDV of the program is enclosed with this report. During the 
.^-f??/ °^ .vl u.rSnn^ themes were assisted to organize them- 



wnrkshoD the various themes were assisted to organi^^ ui.-m- 

select a team leader and do some preliminary planning 

To^r fono:.';p actTv^ity around some P^^^^-^^ ) ^.f,^ Vi^^^^3sron: 
concern in their own area. Some examples of their di:.cussions 
concern in identified vandalism within the school as a 

^a^or p iblem and discus..^ .tudent involvement m 
* . ^ ^ ^ 4 4- ^ n ..^ ^ c;Midpnt camDaiqn to assist zne 



\'iu{ Jr. ^^r:\ of initiatinq a student campaign 



the schools; (3) one team was mainly concerned about the proLlera 
of youth drug and alcohol abuse. They discussed the possibility 
of developing a media approach to attack this problein; (4) one 
rural team expressed concern about the numbers of students who 
saw little point in education. Their approach was to invite 
employers to schools to let students know what they look for 
when employing persons; (5) a team identified a problem of poor 
communication between teachers and students. Their solutions 
were for teachers and students to have opportunities to learn 
good communication skills; and (6) an Urban Team reports that 
they will discuss t:he conference in each school. 

The comraittee has also planned to develop materials for the use 
of the var ious teams . These are in the process of development 
and will be distributed to the teams as they are developed. 
Moreover, a request has beea sent to Health and Human services 
to amend the grant to allow the committee to provide a modest 
financial support for local activities. staff will be in contact 
with team leaders in order to encourage a follow up on what to 
place in the state meeting and to use the data received from the 
teams for a final report. 
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VERM 0 N T 



GOVERNOR RICHARD A. SWELLING 

CONTACT PERSON: Dr. John D. Burchard, Coramissiouer 
CONiACx ?-...ot Vermont Agency of Human Service 

Department of Social and Rehabilicati 

services 

103 south Maine Street 
waterbury, Vermont 05675 
(802) 241-2101 

Force" 

FORMAT: (1) Central conference; (66) Regional events; (135) 
Activities; Task force. 

FINAL REPORT 

issues- Child sexual Abuse, Primary Prevention, Education, 
'^^""^ • Juienile Justice, Day Care, ^t^^^^^^^^J,/,^,^""^?!' 

Family Violence, Health, Parenting, Foster Care, 

Employment, Volunteers. 

Recommendations: Yes 
Model programs: No 
Survey: No 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

PLAN 



The Vec.on. ^amon of the White ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^l 
rh?ee °p:?t Tlan!' The"E5e=°t\vfs to be .et by the Children and 
Youth conference were three: 

1. TO increase the level of skill of professionals working with 

2. ?S'p'rom"ote family strengthening activities in many Vermont 

communities. ♦.uot. aro rpflect've of an 

■7 TO develop childrens' issues that are retiecc.ve 

Increfsld partnership between decision makers, service 

providers, and the citizens, 
-ro meet these objectives within the Whi,t_e House^ Conf^e^renc^e ^on 
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was conceived and irriplenenced , The methods employed were: A 
two day conference on the prevention and treatment of child 
sexual abuse on December 16 and 17, 1981; the development of a 
CHILDPEN'S TASK FORCE to work with the Commio^icner of che 
Department of Social and Rehabilitation Services to develop a 
children's service platform and to serve as advisors for the 
Commissioner of Vermont's Child V^elfare Acency (SRS), and the 
proclamation of the week of !Jovember 29 - December 5th as 
Children and Youth Week in Vermont, culminating in {THE VERMONT 
CELEBRATICt: 0? CHILDREN AND YOUTH) — local palrentinc workshops 
and health promotion activities, as well as cultural and fun 
activities for the fairily at nine sites around the State. 

PARTICIPANTS 

Vermont's three part plan was devised in part in response to the 
traditional outcome of a White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, that of a meeting of different children's professionals, 
with an issues paper resulting that wouj.d eventually meet its 
fate in a file cabinet. At best, its resulc would be as a 
footnote for po? icy papers, or for future conference presenta- 
tions. Often in the recent past, the White House Conference has 
not been able to effect significant change or improvement for the 
children of America. Since the initial v;hite House Conference 
in which child labor were conceived, marked social change has 
been absent' as function of the proceedings. If this was to be 
the fate of much work and taxpayer's dollars, then Vermont, in 
its tradition of Yankee individuality and survival would have 
not been enthusiastic about funds spent on providing food and 
lodging for participants and $1,000 and more payments for keynote 
speakers. This approach benefits professionals and not the 
citizenry. In recognition of this fact, the Vermont Conference 
Plan was designed to meet the intent of the conference, while 
having some of the positive effects benefit Vermonters; the gen- 
eral public, as well as dedicated professionals. Our assessment 
of an issue development conference, especially given the fact 
that there was no Washington, D.C., forum to present these at, 
would be "sound and fury signifying nothing*. As it were, there 
were over 13,000 Vermonters who participated in the program, as 
task force members, participants at the Child Sexual Abuse 
Conference, and at the Celebration activities. In addition, a 
broad section of persons all over the state worked as volunteers 
in conference planning, and implemention (see report attachments 
for figures ) . 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CONTINUATION OF CONFERENCE ACTIVITIES 

Since so many persons were involved in the conference 
activities, many, many viewpoints were heard. 

There were several complaints regarding the timetable as 
outlined by the Federal Government and further complicated by 
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state Cove.n..nt S^^^^ ■ j^l^^^ Y^.t^l^i. Is Te^uuS^ 

th/°l"ia'isllture ' Thi^s bidy does" .ot meet often during the 



I'i^TnV conferVnce"- planners, a 5i££icult situation s.nce they 

k^rwhin-m \-.is°rr\'id °?ur'^ed ^do-w^^- £u^sr\rn\ . 

Wanted to assign much staff to a project that was not formally 
accepted. There was much anger that runds ha^d to be spent 
j„rinn fhe late fall and winter months. several people on 
commJItees^ feft^ that conference Planning cou^d have included 
more oeople in a more effective way if activities couid ndve 

KMv^.ran^d^\o-e^^"n-pus^^^g\h\-co-/e/e^ 

t^hr^eua^^ioVorrhrcViid^rn-anr^sircrnf^ 

H-^"ir\-act"wa-%n%-e:phasife"^^=^ 
Conference on Ag'ing, which received nationally televised and 
nr^^fcovtraqe The juxtaposition of an active Aging Conference 
ft the time of cancelling '^he Children's Conference ".ade this 

this recommendation will be followed. 

:^^.o\trs"will s-w mar^.^ed as serv.=- ^-cline. 

fo^minft; o^""e\%ors=ac'c7nyahle 'for ^P-vU-" - ^^^i^^J^ 
n^"^"^. Peo£ oP^^£)o -tu l e the ^P . 

, Tedrcfi^Si^ a^d'^ sh'?f t\nr^of°Teaders"h P ^^av l^V.^^ir"^ wjj! 
problems, and moving decisions =1°//'^. '° that solutions 

-^rfa'vi "p?rce\^1^much"too"\Ygh"'.^-^0f^co^?rermore costly and 
w^%./le solufio.s wi™ 

^ruld'hav'e 'not'been sh °£ted to the Federal «°-"„-"Van/in= t^e' 
concerns,^ 1 1 ^is ^sj:ated^ her e in^t ^^.^P^^.^^ ^.^j^^ heard, and 
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CONFERENCE COMPONENTS 
The Children's Task Force 

: ■ ^- ■ - ■ \ 

The Task Force consisting of membership representative -of the 
following sectorx^: fester parents,, group homes^ day care^ child 
protection teamsT^^^ juvenile diversion programs , schools , law 
enf orcemei)t , parent's, private citizens, arid legislators. The 
Task Force Was conve^ned by SRS Commissioner John Burchard. 
Presentations to this group about the present level of services 
to children served by the Vermont Department of Social and 
Rehabilitation Services were made enabling the task force to cre- 
ate informed recommendations, and provide advice on directions^ - 
budget, ^and programming. The Task' Force "has now met three 
times, and has begun formulating* recommendations and strategies 
to educate Vermont legislators and citizens on issues of programs 
and cost and relative worth of juvenile programs. The commitment 
from SRS Commissioner Burchard to the group came in' the form of 
making the body a continuing and perhaps permanent part *of Social 
Services Division ' s ' ongoing business. The ^ask Force is a > L7 
member body. 

The Prevention and Treatment of Sexual Abuse Conference ' * 



The Child Welfare Agency (SRS) had already mounted a training 
program for ^ local police,* State's attorneys, social workers, 
.-Rental health professionals, health professionals, and' other 
service providers. This two-day workshop, is conducted by 
county. This year, a terrible rape and murder occur ed involving 
Vermont School children, two as victims, two as perpetrators, 
""his crime shocked the entire State, and during the investigation 
, certain facts -were revealed . During the course of the investiga- 
tion, material was seized indicating that the father ofi, one of 
the alleged teenage perpetr atdi: s possessed pornographic pictures, 
and other materials indicating that he had sexually abused -his 
own daughter (the alleged perpetrator's sister) over a long 
period' of time. The cycle of abuse and crime was highlighted, 
and this issue received broad and continuing cover^.ge throughout 
the State. This advanced workshop met a need in Vermont that 
was -extremely timely. This consisted of a day long workshop on 
the Incestuous Family, Divided Loyalty, and Treatment iModalities 
for the Child and Offender. Dr. Nick Groth of Somers State 
Prison^ Connecticut, and Ann W. Burgess, R.N,, of Boston 
University School of Nursing conducted this workshop. Burgess 
and Groth are both co-authors ( among others ) of SEXUAL ASSAULT 
OF CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS. On day II, the. program consisted 
of Vermont professionals offering three and four concurrent 
workshops f or ' par t icipant s to choose from. These included: "A. 
Systems Approach to Intervening with Incentpus Families" 
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virhims " -Medical protocol,- and "The Crininal Justice 
lespons;.- Although 120 people registered for the two-day 
conference, a winter storm cut the participants in half. 

THE VERMONT CELEBRATION OF CHILD REN AND YOUTH 

u ronfprpnce funds s.-'.ze Used to make a grant to the 

businesses made additional resources available. The Extension 
Seti^ce ?s colitted 'to continuing these f-"'^^^ strengthening 
actiiities, and many comm-.nities are doing so on their own. 

sr-hivities wert educational and preventive in 
n^^ure^^and focused upon strengthening families, developing 
V^! ^nH ..^rateaies for par.: -.ing, family interaction and 
'^ier life expediences that ?oul. be used by community members 

?Se"'^relatTon^sh\pr'as w7fras"« gain s.iUs a„d information 
needed -to be in conce-rt with a changing world. 

- Twenty-six (26) agencies were contacted the Extension Service 
and SRS inviting them to serv.- as members on a State Ad Hoc 
and .-Jl^^^'-"''^" ^\^_f.ve (25) p^.rsons representing sixteen (16) 
Committee. T^e" 7 meetinc and reviewed the • tentative 

S?ateiide 'p aS'^' Recommendations were made by P-ticipants 
Statewide P-^J*'" theme -"or the activity, and names of 

'"^^^p'o^r ao^ci^s 'who might be 'contacted to serve on Regional 
people or agencies /^^y'^. . con tinuing input from these 

l^^J^^UJ^^V^^ rna'folloLd-Sp with agency 
personnel who volunteered to participate. 

^nS"a^e?iJ?s/^o»ittee =haitpe^.son_s select.d^othet^ 
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A State Planning Committee met October 29, 1981 to review plans, 
activities 'and progress. Following this meeting, additional 
efforts were made to stengthen the planned activities and to 
ensure that all project objectives would be met, as outlined, 
and within the established time frame. 

Activities Planned, Developed and implemented 

Proposed activities were planned in nine (9) regional locations 
by seventy (70) planners/organizers at sixty-six (66) . sites 
across the ' State. More than 600 volunteers working with the 
regional coordinating committee members jointly contributed 
slightly less than 6,000 reported hours in planning and 
implementing 135+ activities. About 13,000 individual Vermont 
residents were reported to have directly participated in the 
scheduled events. Many other family members were reached 
through the various media efforts employed (newsletters, radio 
and television programming) but are not included in these 
figures. Moreover, many of th^se individuals participated 'in 
several of the scheduled activit ies / 

Reported population characteristics (family types) of 
participants indicate that families with young children (42%) 
were most predominantly in attendance followed by families with 
school-age children (24%), adults (16%), single parent families 
(13%), and elderly (5%). Par t icipa't ion by age statistics reflect 
similar characteristics: elementary school-age children (48%), 
adults (24%), pre-school-age children (15%), and high school-age 
(13%) . 

Governor Snelling proclaimed the week of November 29 - December 
5, 1981 as the period for a Celebration of Children and Youth in' 
Vermont to honor the State's young people and to urge all 
Vermonters to join in the various activit ies .... to promote child- 
hood health and the skills of parenting,. The Governor's intent 
was well met by the. agency and public response across the State. 

Festive activities were offered such as ice-cream eating contests 
(ice cream and awards donated by Ben & Jerry's of Burlington), 
clowns and mime shows, marionettes and puppet shows, craft 
making, story-telling, the Two-Penny Circus , and so on and were 
complemented by health related programs and activities including 
blood pressure checks ^ numerous nutr it ion education programs, to 
safety, workshops for disabled persons, family swims , basketball 
clinics, and stress management; and education for parenting 
including: parent survival, communications, building family 
strengths , encouragement , working parents, teen-age fathers , 
protecting children from sexual abuse, and numerous others. 
International Youth Exchange Programs were descr ibed by 
exchanges : New Games ( non-comoeti t i ve ) contests! cultural 
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Apparent issues 

Althouah the Vermont plan was not oriented to issuers development, 
tier^fere of course salient issues raised throughout the three 
parts of conference planning and implementation. J^^^^^ 
summary, the following issues are presented as some of the 
concer^4 of Vermonters about children and services to children. 
Sh^r list because of its nature, is certainly not exhaustive, 
nSrepresents'what might have been presented had the conferences 
Seen oriented towards platform development. Issues Presented 
clearly and succinctly by Vermont Children ^^i^^^. -"^^^^^^^ 
seoarately in the attached publication, called DEAR GOVSRHOR 
I^I^LING.;. Letters from Vermont Children about Parents and Kids. 

1 Given the shrinking dollars for human service activities, 
' and the extreme difficulty in ameliorating social Problems 
once they possess a history, primary prevention is seen as a 
more effective and a less expensive approach for communities, 
agencies, and governments to follow. 

9 r^ven the time spent in school by America's youth, 
humanistic approaches to education, including the statutory 
elimination of corporal punishment in the schools,^ and the 
- development of creative approaches to discipline and 
learning be encouraged and promoted. 

3 That adequate and appropriate day care be provided for 
children iof working parents at affordable cost. 

4 That non-institutional alternatives for iiiidren that are 
cost effective be instituted. These inclu'ie provisions for 
handlina d'^linquent and unmanageable cnildren througn 
Sne-to-one fos\er parent settings. The comparable cost in 
Vermont is kl2 ,000 for one-to-one 24 hour care m a family 
sitting as Umpared with $30 ,000 for institutional care 
institutional care has been shown to have little lasting 
effect on changing behavior. 

5 That family strengthening activities be promoted as part of 
American community life. These would be activities in which 

'parents and children act together, ^"^^ . . "^"^J 

learning about family interaction, parenting skills, and 
other Slys to have fun and work as a team could be demon- 
strated. These would also highlight the role and value that 
young people have in their communities. 

6. That family group 'treatment be readily available for sex 
offenders and their families. 

7 That specialized -support and self-help groups be available 

7. .itiat special i/.t:u^ _ ^ f_t'^^^ ^^^^^^^ arinihs victim surviviors 
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8. That correctional institutions sponsor offender treatment 
programs for sex offenders so that these offenders are not 
the same or worse when they re-enter society. 

9. That continued training and programming be available to 
professionals in intrafamily child sexual abuse treatment, 

10. That the Federal emphasis and recent legislation which 
promotes permanency planning for children be continued to 
avoid foster care drift, and children falling through the 
cracks. This effort will, help reduce both juvenile and 
adult crime, 

11. That all forms of family violence, including wife battering, 
elderly abuse, child abuse and neglect,- be looked upon as a 
single social problem with solutions that need legal and 
programmatic input to facilitate a lack of American tolerance 
for the continuation of all forms of family violence. This 
includes the desensit ization to violence by its repeated 
appearance on television and in the movies. 
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WASH I N G T 0 N 



GOVERNOR JOHN SPELLMAN 

CONTACT PERSONS: Mr. Brian McCauley, 

Office of the Governor 
Legislative Building 
Olympia, Washington 98501 
(206) 753-6780 

TITLE-.- -1981 Washington State White House Conference on 
Children and Youth" 

FORMAT: (1) Central conference 

FINAL REPORT 

Tssues- Youth Employment - lack of employable sk-ills, entry 
issues. Youtn brnp^ y training, government regulations, 

coordination among agencies, communication, 30b 

preparation . 

Recommendations: Yes - extensive 
Model programs: No 
Survey: No 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

But. .respite _.eve.e .ud,et -f--' ,„^-30.\"^^o'o^ iTall'Tnl 

insritutes! ^nd a variety of apprenticeship programs . 

Spellman saw an opportunity ttif^^Presiaenc rnnfprence on 



steering cominittee representing labor/ business, education, 
community groups, and youth. The committee selected 400 
citizens to participate in the Conference, which was held 
December 11-12, at Central Washington University, Ellensburg. 

Governor Spellman had insisted that the participants represent 
the broadest spectrum of backgrounds, disciplines, and points of 
view. He particularly encouraged students to attend, and more 
than 100 did. The i r presence prompted lively exchanges, particu- 
larly when one faction accused the other conferees of "not 
listening" to the students' point of view. But representation 
for and by high-school or pre-school dropouts and blacks was 
poor to nonexistent; there were simply too few applicants. 

The opening session of the Conference, led by Russ Bruch, 
Director, Life/Career Development, set the format and procedures 
for the two-day event. First, Mr. Bruch gave a one-hour pre- 
sentation on how to prepare for the jobs of the future. Then 
the Conference participants were assigned to 40 groups of not 
more than 10 each^ The assignments were random, save to ensure 
as far as possible that interest groups represented at the 
Conference were aJ.so represented in each discussion group. 

In the course of the first afternoon, Conferenc^e leaders gave 
the discussion groups general questions on the present, state of 
youth employment in order tO stimulate discussion. That 
evening, four students from the Speech Communication D"?ipartment 
of the University of Washington described and demonstrated how 
to analyze and define issues and how to develop and sharpen 
recommendations in an environment of small-group discussion. 
The discussions quickly became wide-ranging examinations of all 
the issues surrounding the central question of education and 
careers. They continued throughout the Conference in an open, 
friendly, yet concerned atmosphere of give-and-take. The 
watch-word was communication. The result was a serious and 
troubling critique of our school systems and of how inadquately 
they prepare the youth of today for the world of work. 

Three themes emerged from these two days of constructive taik: 

1. The conferees overwhelming agreed that most young 
people leave school - by graduating or by dropping out 
- ill-equipped to function with any degree of success 
in the wor Id of work . Many lack elementary reading , 
writing, and arithmetical skills. Worse, they lack the 
basic life-adjustment skills that could enhance their 
personal fulfillment and future employabili ty . In 
short, they have a seriously distorted view of the 
realities of the world of work - of how our economic 
system actually functions, and of what' training is 
required of those who wish to survive and prosper in it. 
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1 The youth job market remains woefully insufficient, 
^' ^^Lciallv for entry-level jobs.. _ Furthermore, 



that do exist. 

redundant. They lack direction, and are wasteful. 

The collective recommendations of the conferees embodied these 
thLes They focused on the urgent and vital needs for: 

1 imcroved preparation, including comprehensive career- 

Sion'pr'ograms for kindergarten through b.gh schoo 
(K-IP) Students; mandatory competence tests at ^^^guiar 
n^;rvals for the basic 3-R skills; career resource 
centers early assessment -of skills; teaching basic 
li?e!adjustment and survival skills; and, providing 
various work-training experiences. 

0 Expansion of employment opportunities by: on-the-job 
?^??nina. encouraging new industries; enhancing oppor- 
tuni?ieS' for youth en,pioyment through tax incentives 
anS oiher mean's; and, examination and when necess Y 
reform of those rules and regulations that discourage 



youth 'employment . 

2v<.qistance • by local advisory groups, which , must 

of existing resources. 
It is startling to note that ^the white House Confe.en^^^^^^^ 
Children and Youth in 1960 basic-skills 
Similar conclusions Yo,'"9^/„''/,, "tfe^s'^To^ youth, and the 
'nf^^i^''' of effective 'coordination among career-counseling 
J^r-ces in tlf^^oadest sense the -Uar it. ^^f ^^he^ co^^^^^^ 

lllV d°oL"fn; tf pas twentv years But the^^cpportunities 
-^.^.^^^ tfnTirir cL^g^'trat ^Ul 
and the world of work. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 



GOVERNOR JOHN D. R(CKEFELLER, IV 

CONTACT PERSON: Mr. Thomas L. Lewellyn-^ Executive Director 

Commission on Children and Youth 
1900 Washington Street, East 
Charleston, West Virginia 25350 
(304) 348-0258 

TITLE: "V^est Virginia Conference on children and Youth" 
FORMAT: (24) Public meetings. 
FINAL REPORT 

Issues: Parenting education, Health and safety needs, Equal 
and appropr iate opportunities/ Learning r ights , 
Value development, Juvenile offenders, Child care. 
Nutritional education, School environment. Parents 
as adovcates. Child abuse and neglect, Substance 
abuse, AFDC . 

Recommendations: Yes, - 

Model Programs: No . 

Survey: Yes 



E XECUTIVE SUMMARY 

I . INTRODUCTION 

The West Virginia Commission on Children and Youth was created 
by Executive Order by Governor John D. Rockefeller IV in 1979. 
In his Executive Order, the Governor outlined four broad 
purposes 'for the Commission. They are: 

1. C^rve as an advocate of West Virginia's children and 
youth. 

2. To research the continuing needs of children and youth; 
to assess current" and proposed programs to meet these 
needs; and to present findings and recommendations to 
the Governor, to the legislature, and to the citizens 
of V7est Virginia. 

3. To assist in developing cooperation among public and 
private agencies and organizations engaged in the 
delivery of services to children and youth in this 

( State. 
V 



4 TO serve as a liaison for West Virginia with State, 
national, or international conferences or committee 
on children and youth. 

The Governor indicated his commitment to children and youth by 
crlating ?he Commission which is composed of 24 citizen members 
representing broad socio-economic backgrounds, geographic loca- 
tions and personal and professional interests. The Commission 
war created in response to a recommendation by the Planning 
committee of International Year of the Child wh.ch was coacerned 
that many of the issues they idenf ified would no- deal. .1 ... 
We have been meeting since May, IS 80 . 

AS part of its charge,, the Commission is to serve as a liaison 
for West Virginia wi?h State, national, or international confer- 
ence on children and youth. Therefore, when plans Zll^ the 
made for the White House Conference on Children and Youth, the 
commission became the State planning body for that conference 
we were in the process of defining our role and function in the 
State when the decision was made at the national level not to 
hold the National White House Conterence , .i- Depai .„«^ ot 
Health and Human Services did mal e money ivai^a.. ... to ^^'^ °^ 
the States to be utilized for :onducting activicies locally, 
west VirV.nia received its share o. the money and utilized it to 
conduct a series of public meetings around -re sto Z^^^H 
outlines the planning that wc 3 , -olveo m . . i,ari.c, . . ,, 
public" meetings . 

D^rt- TTT of this report is a summary of the information received 
I? the public meetings' This is not a formal research proDect 
Sut does reflect those things we heard from citizens across West 
Virginia. 

qince we were committed to report what people told us and not to 
make iudgemePts based on what we heard. Part IV of this report 
Tfc!ud\s'a call' for commitment on the part of the legislature and 
executive branches of State Government to address some of the 
!slues raised by the citizens of this State, also of fer 

assistance to all branches of government in dealing with issues 
^flatina to children and youth. Finally, in Part IV, the Com.MS- 
sion indicates that it will be fulfilling its advocacy role in 
the future based on the information we have gathered in the past 
year . 

II. PLANNING PROCESS 

The commission, in an attempt to define issues ^hey wished to 
addressed, received a report from the International Year of the 
Child committee and heard from various State agencies and private 
adiocacy organizations regarding a broad range of concerns. Many 
meM^e'Vere interested in determining if 'rh- ^--^3,^°^ 
of the State were concerned about the same kinds of issues. 



Because of this interest, the Commission decided to have a series 
of public meetings to allow citizens to bring concerns to their 
attention . 

In order to provide some structure to the meeting process, the 
members spend two days reviewing problems and concerns relating 
to children and youth in West Viry ^-ia. They developed a list 
of over 50 issues they felt were i».;portant. Recognizing that 
they could not handle all of these issues effectively, they went 
through an evaluation and selection process. This allowed them 
to identify nine broad areas of concern to be addressed during 
the public meetings. Those nine broad issues are: 



1. 


Equal and appropriate educational opportunities and learning 




r ight s 


2 . 


Health and safety needs 


3 . 


Child care 


4 , 


School envi ronment 


5 . 


Nutrition education 


6 . 


Value development 


7 . 


parent ing education 


8 . 


Juvenile of fenders 


9 . 


parents as advocates 



Subcommittees were appointed to reine issue statements, to 
develop a format for the public meetings, to develop 
publicity, and to develop a question .aire to be completed by 
those persons attending the meetings. 

At least two meetings were held in each of the 11 planning and 
development regions utilized by the Governor's Office of 
Economic and Community Development. The Commission requested 
the assistance of the regional offices in finding meeting 
locations and publicizing the meetings (see appendix). In 
addition to those 22 separate meetings, two sessions were held 
with Head Start staff and parents. 

The format of the meetings was intcn.dad to provide citizens of 
the State an opportunity to tell the C mmission what they saw as 
problems and concerns relating to children and youth in their 
particular area- Persons in attendance at the meetings were 
asked to indicau- whether the nii.e identified issues were 
valid. However, -Jiscussion at the meetings was not limited to 
those nine issues. The meeting format was such that no 
consensus was required, but rather the Commission was more 
interested in creating an atmosphere of freedom of thought and 
expr ess ion. 

In retrospect , the purpose of having a minimum of 24 public 
meetings was valid. We heard from citizens representing a broad 
range of socio-economic backgrounds, ages, and ^ geographic 
locations. This representation might not have been possible had 
there been one central meeting in Charleston. 



The questionnaire utilized was never intended to be a research 
instrument but it was only intended to allow individuals an 
opportunity to exoress .their agreement or 'disagreement with the 
issues the Commission had identified. It also provided an 
opportunity to write comments if they were uncomfortable in 
speaking before the total group. 

III. FINDINGS 

The Commission heard from 375 citizens in its 24 meetings around 
the State Only 260 completed questionnar ies , and not all items 
were completed on those returned. We know for those who indi- 
ted, that 17 of those persons were from single-parent families. 

We know that 93 of those persons come from families where both 
parents work. This number only includes those families where 
there are children under the ages of 18 living in the home. We 
also know that 110 of those individuals make annual incomes of 
between $10,000 and $24,000; and 34 make an annual income of 
less than $10,000 ( see appendix for tabulated responses). 

We requested each of those 375 individuals to pick one issue or 
concern which they felt was most important in dealing with 
children and youth. We indicated that their issue did, not have 
to be one of the nine identified by the Commission. This 
section of the report provides a summary of the responses after 
thev were categorized by the Commission members. They will be 
presented in descending order from that issue most^ often 
mentioned to that issue least often mentioned (see appendix for 
individual meeting notes). 

A. Parenting Education 

The most often mentioned issue dealt with parenting 
education. The range of comments relating to parenting 
education went from persons who believed that there should 
be no outside influence on parents raising their children to 
suggestions that parenting education become a mandated part 
of school curriculum beginning in grade school. There was 
concern expressed about the increasing number of teenage 
parents and how well they were able to care for their 
children, not only physically, but also emotionally. There 
were suggestions that curriculum be mandated in lunior and 
senior high schools to provide adolescents with some 
understanding oC the. responsibilities involved, in raising 
children There were also suggestions maae regarding 
parents of adolescents and how to improve communication 
between child and parent. 

B. Health and Safety Needs 

The next most often mentioned issue was the broaa realm of 
health and safety needs. Many of the comments under this 
cateaorv related to increased and more adequate -mental 



health services for children and youth, dental health, and 
the broad range of total health care for children. There 
was one suggestion made regarding child abuse and neglect 
cases — that a separate court system be established for 
domestic problems. This would include child abuse and 
neglect, juvenile offenders and divorce proceedings, 

C; Equal and Appropriate Educational Opportunities/Learning 
R ights 

An overwhelming number of comments relating to the issue of 
equal and appr opr iate educational opportunities dealt with 
education for ' handicapped and developmentally disabled 
children. We heard from opponents and proponents of main- 
streaming children, the need for alternative education 
programs, and the desire to eliminate inequities in the 
educational system from county to county and within counties. 
We heard discussion from parents who felt very aliented and 
isolated from the education process. They felt the educa- 
tional systems in their counties were not interested in what 
parents had to say. We heard discussions, both pro and con, 
regarding consolidated schools. The positive concerned the 
increased curiculum oppor unities . The complaints concerned 
travel time to and from school and the depersonalization of 
students in larger schools. 

p. Value Development 

The issue of value ' development was the fourth most often 
mentioned' issue. Most perhaps expressed concern about an 
outside organiza-tiofi mandating values for the citizens. 
There were many comments concerning the decline of morals of 
students in our society, but most persons were unsure as how 
best to counteract this decline. Most suggestions dealt with 
the removal of governmental influence . on families and^an 
increase in- emphasis on" the important role the family pli^^s 
in individual development, .jn the questionnaire responseVr 
this particular issue got^ more checks indicating the 
Commission should not become ijiyolved, 

E. Juvenile Offenders ' v J 

Juvenile^ offenders was an issue that provoked some of the 
most heated and .emotional, discussions. Most of the comments 
we received about the juvenile justice ^system -revolved 
around the lack of facilities and resources to implement the 
law as it is presently written. There' was evidence of a 
great deal of f rus tr atiori* • and anger in trying to make the 
present juvenile- ..justi^ce system work mor'ev^ef f iciently and 
effectively and provide, a level of consistency in the 
treatment of juveniles -statewide. It is interesting to not-e 
that many people- who ' were --complaining about the juvenile 
justice system do not disagree with the philosophy of the 
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law treating juvenile offenders differently than adul 

But, there is a great deal of hostility on how that law 
being iKip : •lamented on the local level, as well as the lack 
financial support being provided on the State level. 



adults . 
is 

of 



Child Ca; - 



Chi d care was mentioned as a problem primarily by those 
persons who ^•^'^re concerned about the cuts in the day care 
program stat.= wide. Many of the comments dealt with the 
necessity for good child care in an economy where increasing 
numbers of mothers are becoming employed outstide the home. 
Most of these comments were made in regard to the number of 
families where economic conditions mandated that both parents 
bring incomes into the family. Since these parents are 
working outside the home, they needed to have a consistent 
and positive child care program s'ailable.^ There was also 
some discussion regarding minimum care standards. 

Nutritional Education 



Nutrition was seen as a problem primarily in terms of infant 
mortality, nutrition for pregnant women, and the anticipated 
cuts in the school lunch programs. There were /eral 
parents who expressed a desire for more information for 
themselves so they could help their children. There were 
also discussicriS regarding how nutrition affects behavior. 
While it was mentioned in most of all the meetings, it was 
not seen as the most pressing issue by a substantial nuip.oer 
of individuals. 

school Environment 

The issue of school environment was raised primarily in 
conjunction with the jssue of equal and appropriate educa- 
tional opportunities. Most comments in this category were 
directed toward the involvement of the community in the 
educational process and, primarily, the issue of teacher 
tenure and its influence on the educational system. Thare 
were several negative comments relating to teacher tenure 
and how to go about removing inadequate teachers f.:om the 
classrooms . 

parents As Advocates 



The issue of parents as advocates did not recieve many 
comments. This may primarily have been due to the way it 
was explained in the issne statement. Of course, it is also 
due to the fact that in ...ost every other issue, there were 
comments relating to the need, to involve parents in the 
decision making and to provide them with assistance m 
getting the services necessary for. their own children. The 
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issue of helping parents be advocates for their own children 
is one that is inherent with all the other issues identified 
by the Coininission . 

There were several other issues that were discussed. 
Because of number of times they were raentioned, we feel they 
should be separated from the above nine issues* One was the 
specific problem dealing with child abuse and neglect. These 
two problems were discussed generally under health and safety 
needs. They were mentioned often enough to warrant mention- 
ing in this report. 

Additionally, tuere was a concerted effort on the part of 
the staff of the -West Virginia Department of Welfare to 
bring the Issue of the inadquate AFDC payment schedule to 
the attention of the Commission . While the Commission did 
not identify public assistance programs as being an issue 
they wished to to address, they recogni^'^ed the influence 
that Aid to Families with Dependent Children has on low 
income children. 

IV . CONCLUSION . 

As it is evidenced by the information in the preceding section, 
the Commission did' bear a large number of concerns from citizens 
of the State. The Commission, in this report, is requesting a 
commitment from all branches of government and, ideally, by 
private sector agencies and volunteer groups to work toward the 
alleviation of many of the problems outlined in Part III, While 
not everyone will agree on the most important issue or how that 
issue should be a[ddressed , we feel that the citizens we heard 
from were asking for help. If we neglect what has been referred 
to as pur most valuable resource as we face a very uncertain 
economib future, we would be making an error of omission that 
could take years to overcome . 

We believe that presently there is no need for additional 
agencies to be established to provide programs and services for 
children, nor do we have a desire to become involved in the 
operation of any programs or services. However, very 
strongly feel there^ needs to be more joint planning, review, 
evaluation, and oversight of the many programs presently 
available for children and youth from both public and private 
agencies. The Commission is hereby offering it3 assistance to 
all branches of government and to the private social welfare 
sector to ass-ist in planning and policy development for 
children's services. 

While we have not, at this time, identified specific issues for 
which we will advocate, we will continue to^ be generally an 
advocate for children. This is not to say that we will not, in 
the future, identify specific problems areas we may wish to 
address. 
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The Coramission stands ready to work for the betterment 
children and youth in the state in whatever way it feels it 
be most useful. 
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WISCONSIN 



GOVERNOR LEE S. DREYFUS 

CONTACT PERSON: Ms, Sever a Austin 

Department of Health and Social Services 
Division of Community Services 
1 West Wilson Street 
P.O. Box 7851 

Madison, Wisconsin 53707 v 
(608 ) 266^3443 

TITLE: "In Search of ...-Permanency Planning - A Community 

Program 

FORMAT: (1) Central conference, (20) workshops 
FINAL REPORT 

Issues: Legislation, Planning, Sexual Abuse, Divorce, 
Respite/ Emergency Care, Community Resources, 
Volunteers, Substance Abuse, Adoption. 

Reommendat ions : No 

Model programs: No 

Survey: No 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



PLANNING 

On 7/27/81 the Wisconsin Department of Health and Social 
Services, Division of Community Services applied for a grant of 
$37,705 for a statewide conference on children and youth. This 
grant was to substitute for a national conference on children 
and families which had previously been planned for 1981. Funding 
for this request was provided through the Office of the As^sistant 
Secretary of Human Development Services under P.L. 95-123. The 
grant was approved in August 1981 and the Department Bureau for 
Children, Youth and Families began the intitial planning. 

In September, the Southeastern Regional Office of the Division 
of Community Services volunteered to accept lead responsibility 
for the planning of the conference. The Department's Children's 
services Advisory Committee (See Appendix A for membership list) 
was designated as a citizens group. 
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At a 10/5 meeting between the Bureau for Children, Youth and 
Families/ the Southeastern Regional conference planners, and the 
Division o'f Planning and Budget it was decided that the main 
theme of the conference would be attaining permanency for 
children. This theme was in concert with Wisconsin's ongoing 
commitment - to Permanency Planning as exemplified in the 
Department's Mission Statement (Appendix B) and the 1980 and 
1981 County Action Plans for the achievement of permanency 
planning. (Appendix C contains outline of 1981 plan.) This was 
also in harmony with the Federal intent as outlined in P.L. 96- 
272 • This recommendation was taken to the Child Welfare Advisory 
Committee which met in October 1981. The recommendation was 
accepted and a subcomlnit tee was forrred to make specific program 
r ecoramendat ions .. This subcommittee recommenoed that the 
conference attempt to attract a large segment of the population 
interested in the delivery of child welfare services. It was 
strongly .felt by this committee that only through increased 
coordination and cooperation of all interested parties would 
Wisconsin be able to maintain the quality of its children's 
services and enhance those services aimed at the prevention of 
family dissolution. 

Due tQ time constraints, it was decided to hold the conference 
in January. After a thorough survey of available facilities, the 
conference was scheduled for Milwaukee at the Marc Plaza Hotel 
on January 13 and 14. (See Appendix D for site selection 
procedure. ) 

With site and date selection completed, the planning committee 
began to contact possible presenters who had been suggested by 
the Child Welfare Advisory Committee. The format decided upon 
was a two day conference - day one commencing with a major 
address on the current State and Federal status of child welfare 
services followed by a series of 10 workshops addressing a broad 
range of children's services issues. Day two would offer 10 new 
workshops followed by a luncheon and closing address. This 
format was submitted to and apprpved by the Child V?elfare 
Advispry Committee on December 1 and 2, 1981. 

THE CONFERENCE : 

AS scheduled, the conference was held on January 13 and 14. 
There were 245 registered participants from a .wide variety of 
backgrounds (See Appendix- c for agencies , represented ) including 
social service agencies, day ' care centers, private agencies, 
police departments and private clubs and organizations. ' 

Participation was Statewi.de. The opening address was presented 
by John C. Calhoun, Director of the Center for Governmental 
Affairs of the Child Welfare League of .America arid Donald E. 
Percy, Secretary of the Wisconsin Department of Health and 
Social Services. Mr. Calhoun strongly urged the participants to 
continue their advocacy for children's services, Mr. Percy 
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reiterated the States commitment to the concept of permanency 
foe children. The closing banquet included speeches by Lee 
Sherman Dreyfus, Governor of the State of Wisconsin, Burton A 
Wagner, Administrator of the Division of Community services and 
Robert Proksti, Project Director for the Permanency Planning 
proiect for the Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges. 
Mr Proksti's message stressed the need for volcnteers and 
increased coordination with the judicial branch (For more 
specific program description and copies of materials available, 
please see Appendix F) . Evaluation was done by all workshop 
participants. (A summary is included Appendix G.) 

Fiscal recoaciliation will be completed within the normal 90 day 
Federal reporting period and submitted by April 23, xya2. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The -in search of .. .Permanency for Children" conference liad more 
than 245 participants from many different groups interested in 
the delivery of child welfare services in Wisconsin. 

The conference clearly defined the states ongoing commitment to 
permJnen^y planning for children and the necessity of 
coordinated planning' to prevent the unnecessary dissolution of 
families ^nd to assure children as much permanence and stability 
as possible. It is anticipated that the interchange facilitated 
by this conference will continue over the months to come and 
bring about greater cooperation and coordination in human 
service agencies particularly in the use of volunteers and joint 
programming between mental health and social service agencies. 
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W Y O M I N G 

GOVERNOR ED HERSCKLER 

CONTACT PERSON: Dr. Everett D/\Lantz 

Wyoming Council'\for Children and Youth 
Old Main Building, Room ;15 
University of Wyoming 
Lar aime / Wyoming 82071 
(307 ) 766--2245 

TITLE: "Concerns of the '80 's". 

FORMAT: Cluster meetings^ Discussion groups, speak outs. 
FINAL REPORT 

Issues: Education, Juvenile justice, Legislation 
Recommendations: Yes - extensive 
Model Programs : No 
Survey : No 



" EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The Wyoming White House Conference on Children and Youth was 
called by Governor Ed Herschler to find ways and means to 
support and strengthen children and youth. 

A. Conference Theme: "Concerns of the '80 's: 

Impact? 
Energy? 
People? 

B. Major issues: 

1 . Education 

2 . Juveniles 

C . Objectives : 

1. To assess tne needs of Wyoming children and youth. 

2. To provide a forum for the exchange of 
information, ideas, programs, and policies 
pertaining to children and youth. 

3. TO identify conditions that threaten the well- 
being of children and youth and to suggest 
policies to cope with such contingencies. 

4. To formulate orderly and effective procedures 

for implementation and administration of available 
resources. 
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5 -vo identify, encourage, and solicit participation by- 
all levels of qovernment and the private sector _ 
toward implementation of solutions to problems ana 
issues confronting children ana youth. 

6. TO collect, report, and implement the fmcmcs 
and Kecommendations of the Wyoming Conference on 
Children and Youth. 

II. State Planners 

A T^verett D. Lantz -- State coordinator 

b! Wyoming Council for Children and Youth — State 

Advisory Committee 
C. County Coordinators 

TIT Only registered delegates were allowed to vote; 

hSwever? others were welcomed to attend and address 
the conference. 

IV. The Wyoming White House Conference on Children and Youth 
was held in Cheyenne, November 15, 16, and 17, lybl. 

V. A total of 400 delegates to the State Conference in 
Cheyene, with half of the delegates youth .(under 19 years 
of age.) All counties in the State were represented. 

VI. criteria 

A The primary focus 'of "the Conference was children and 
youth, as opposed to families, aging, religion, etc 
issues were viewed, as to their impact on children and 

B riscSssLns^'f^oSused on both needs and strengths and 

dealt with both general and specific issues. 
C. issues were selected which: ' 

1. Are of current concern and are expected to be vital 
to young people in the 1980's>. 

2. Lend themselves to constructive action. 

VII. FINDINGS OF THE DISCUSSION GROCPS 

Session "A* 
A. 'Ju venile Courts and Justice' 

1 consistency is a must in screening juveniles. 

2. Peer counseling could be effective deterrant to 
iuvenile crime. ^ .' .. 

3. parents and home life are at root of most juvenile 

offenses. 

4 Each case must be handled differently. 
5* parental rights are protected too stringently. 
e'. parenting skills are needed early in the training 
of children. 
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7. Need legislative funding for shelte homes, 

8. Guidelines for informal probation are needed. 

9. Voting age (18) and juvenile age (19) should be 
same . 

0. Work restitution should be mandated by Wyoming 
statute . 

"Children and Youth in Crisis* 

1. Health and family living classes are essential and 
should include everything from sex education to 
the economics of raising children. 

2. ?vdult education classes should be available for 
^>arents with information concerning pregnancy^ 
contraceptives, rape, V.d.# etc., available, 

3. Parents should help children loarn morality. 

4. Sex education should not have moral implications. 

5. Need legi^slative "iction on family violence and 
sexual abuse . 

6. Human Sexuality, love, feelings, etc., should be 
taught at an early age. 

7. State Department of Education must implement guide- 
lines for family living classes and must give 
direction to local school districts for the 
implementation of such classes. 

"Children and Youth from a Prosecutor's Point of View" 



1. Existing laws need to be strictly enforced. 

2. Social problems need to be addressed by family, 
church, and schools, not by the courts. 

3. Need pr e-ad judicated system for juveniles. 

4. Need separate facilities for juveniles and adul^^s. 

5. Need shelter homes for youth. 

6. Need help for families in crisis. 

7. State funding for group homes. 

"I t's Good to be Me" 

1. Educating people early in life about identity 
crisis would help them deal with these crises more 
effectively • 

2. Separation of students by schools is a negative 
action because it does not, teach that everyone has 
value . 

3. There is great importance in belonging. 

4. People should really believe that they are good. 

5. Abusive people need help; problems brought out into 
the open would help people confront themselves. 
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session "B* 
"Financing Public Scnools* 

1 people need to be informed about the proposed 

constitutional change concerning equalization or 
funding in public schools. . u 

2. The courts may get involved in the establishment 
of funding if the constitutional change passes. 

3. The proposed change will take the responsiblity 
for school funding out of the local district's 
hands arxd will put it in the hands of the State 
and its general funds. 

■issues Confronting Activities in Public S chools" 

1. The cost of activities is minimal compared to the 
benefits received from activities. 

2. Activities improve self-esteem. 

3* Activities give students incentive to achieve. 
4*. Local communities decide what sports are offered 
and which receive the most emphasis. 

"Freedom to Learn" 

1. students should be able to make contributions to 
textbook selection. 

2. Local communities should have broad-based groups 
to aid in textbook selection. 

3 Teachers should explain to students about censor- 
ship and then give flexible assignments — make 
sure that there is never just one book as an 
assigned choice. 

4. students should have knowledge of what 
brainwashing and propaganda are. 

5. The individual has the right co obtain and read 
any materials he desires. 

" Energy Resource Development: Implications for 
Community Educational systems- 

1. Wycmingites need to accept the growth and work 
together to make a good life for all. 

2. Boom towns need schools, homes, civic services. 
3! industrial Siting Act needs to be strictly 

enforced. ,^ 
4. Need personnel to handle new social service needs. 
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VIII. FINDINGS OF THE SPEAK OUTS 
A. "Youth in the '80's" 



1. Legislative Judiciary Committee should review the 
age at which a youth can be considered accountable 
for his actions and the age at which a youth may 
apply for Emancipation . 

2. Legislature should fund at least one juvenile 
probation officer in each county. 

3. Legislature should fund State-wide networks of 
crisis centers for victims of family violence, 
sexual assault, etc. 

B. " Youth speaks" 

1. Much apathy among young people, as well as adults. 

2. School staffs should be held accountable. 

3. School system needs to provide opportunity for all. 

4. People need to learn how to disagree without being 
disagreeable . 

C. "Education for the '80's" 

1. Centers for the care of pre-school children need 
to have proper environment and have laws governing 
them strictly enforced. 

2. Age for compulsory education should be raised. 

3. Problems-solving would be a beneficial addition to 
school curr iculums . 

4. Need places for children to go after school while 
parent(s) are at work. 

D. "A Commitment to Children and Youth: How a Legislator 
Sees the issues^ 

1. Legislature should make quality early childhood 
education available to all and should make strict 
laws to govern the operation of such schools. 

2. Mail, phone, media should be used so that citizens 
can reach legislators. 

3. Laws should be passed concerning adjudication and 
screening of juveniles. 

IX. Presentors at the Conference 

Dr. Everett D. Lantz - Welcome Address 
Governor Ed Herschler - Keynote Address 

Chief Justice Robert R. Rose, Jr. - "Youth in the '80's^ 
Dr. James Kern - "I Live With Kids" 

Representative Matilda Hansen - "A Commitment to children 
and Youth: How a Legislator Sees the Issues" 
Dr. Charles Lindly - "Summary of Findings" 
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CONTACT PERSO!^: Dr. Arthur A. Jackson, Director 

Departnient c£ Youth Affairs 
Governor of Guam 
P.O. Box 23572 
GMF, Guar. 96921 

TITLE: "Governor's White House Conference on Children and 
Youth* 

FORMAT: (1) Central conference 
FINAL REPORT 

issues: Education, Prevention, substance Abuse, Juvenile 
Justice, Political Status , Youth Services, 
Community Organizations, 

Reomniendat ion : Yes 

Model programs: No 

survey: No 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
A description of the conference process 

Approximately 200 youth participants from the public and private 
junior and senior high schools, youth organizations, and military 
met at John ?. Kennedy High School on Monday, December 21, 1981 
to voice their concerns, needs, frustrations, and their recom- 
mendations on issues of significance to them. 

Registration granted each participant the opportunity to choose 
the topic of most importance and interest to him/her. There 
were six topics selected for discussion during the conference. 
These six topics were Education, Prevention and Effects of Drug 
nnd Alcohol, Careers, Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion, Political Status, and Youth Services and Community 
organizations. The selection was based on the prevalence of the 
topics from previous surveys conducted on youth needs. 

During the Opening Ceremony of the conference, members of the 
no r-'^-munity encouraged the youths to actively participate 
forum, provided for them. The John F. Kennedy High School 
r ~: Color Guard presented the flags and music was provided by 
the Guam Youth Band. 
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The ccnference was divided into two sessions. The first, to 
allow panelists to make their presentations; and the second, to 
allow rime for the participants to discuss issues and make recom- 
mendations for thes^e issues. Panelists included representatives 
from the various government, business, military, and civic 
communities. Election of a youth spokesman for each topic also 
cook place during these sessions. 

The climax of the conference was the presentation of the 
recommendations to the entire conference body ano in the presence 
of the Governor by the elected spokesman from each topic. 

The Goverxior's address concluded zhe 1981 Guam White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 

Task Force Report 

V^hen the Department of Youth Affairs was given the 
responsibility of implementing the 1981 Guam Governor's White 
House Conference on Children and Youth in October, it was 
decided that a Task Force would be the most feasible way of 
coordinating such a large project in such a short period of 
time. The Department thus invited other youth-servicing depart- 
ments and agencies and youth organizations to participate in 
this activity. Departments, agencies, and youth organizations 
who responded to this invitation were the Department of Public 
Safety, Department of Education, Catholic Social Services, 7th 
Guam Youth Congress and the United Youth Alliance, Districts 1-4. 

The Task Force on the White House Conference on Children and 
Youth met twice weekly before the targeted date planning che 
conference* It was decided that the conference would be held on 
Saturday, December 12, 1981 from 8:00 a.m. - 4 p.m. at John F. 
Kennedy High School. Topics to be discussed at the conference 
•^ere sel^iCted by their prevalence in previous youth and community 
surveys on youth needs. These topics were Education., Prevention 
and Effects of Drug and Alcohol, Careers, Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention, Youth Services and Community Organiza- 
tions, and Political status. Members of the Task Force chaired 
committees on the coordination of these workshops. 

All public and private junior and senior high schools, youth 
organizations, the University of Guam, youth-servicing depart- 
ments and agencies, and the various branches of the Armed Forces 
were inv ited to participate in the conference. Par tici pants 
invited were between the ages of 12 and 25. (Public Law 110 
which establishes the Department of Youth Affairs defines youth 
as anyone under 25 years of age) Buses were scheduled to 
provide transportation to and from the conference site for the 
participants. Lunch was also to be provided. 
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on Saturday, December 12, 1S81, the scheduled cate for the Guani 
Governor's White House Conference on Children ana Youtr. Tropica^. 
Storm Kit was exoected to pass by Guar.. Because of mcieinen. 
weather conditions, the conference had to be postoponed until a 
later date. 

-^he Task Force met for the last tine on December 15, 1931 _ to 
discuss a rescheduled date for the conference. It was tnen 
decided that the conference be rescheduled for Monday, December 
''I 1981 other items concerning the conference remain as 

cr4viouslv olanned. The Guam Governor's VJhite House Conterence 
on Chi^dren'and Youth was thus bt-i-J on Monday, December 21, 1981. 
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PUERTO RICO 



CONTACT PERSON: Ms. Teresa Torres Lasalle 

Department of Social Services 
P.O. BOX 11398 
Miramar, Puerto Rico 00910 
(809 ) 723-2127 

TITLE: "State White House Conference" 

FORMAT: (1) Central conference; (10) Regional conferences 
FINAL REPORT 

Issues: Communications, Employment, parenting, Education, 
Disability, Recreation, Juvenile Justice, Mental 
Health. 

Recommendations : Yes 

Model Programs: No 

survey: No 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
I . COMFERENCE DELIBERATIONS 

The State White House Conference on Children and^Youth was 
convened for two days in San Juan, Puerto Rico/ following 
the regional conference in the ten (10) regions cowpJising 
the adminstrative organization of the Department of Social 
services, These regional conferences were held during 
October and November. They served as a basis for the State 
Conference. 

Representatives from the whole island totalled 7.50, 50 
adults and 200 children and youth. The representatives were 
chosen by the groups attending the Regional Conferences, 
according to specific criteria, emphasising the need to have 
a well-rounded group as to social, religous and economical 
status. Their ages ranged from nineto twenty-five years. 

The discussion themes for the conference were as follows: 

1. The impact of Television and Pornography on the Child 

and the Youth 

2. Occupation and Alternatives of Employment 

3. Preparation for Family Life 

4. Sexual Education 
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5. Development df Values 

6. The Handicapped Child and Youth 

7. Recreation and Sports as Agents of Emotional stability 
in the. Child and the Youth 

8. Juvenile Delinquency 

9. Emotional Insecurity in Children and Youth 

The participants enrolled in their pretorred workshop to 
discuss the specific theme among themselves, with the 
assistance of one or two experts (program specialists and 
community leaders) in the subject matter . A recorder was 
appointed in each group. There was a general session where 
the reports of the group's deliberations were discussed. 

It was a very rewarding experience since the members of the 
different groups discussed freely their themes, taking in 
consideration their working definition of the topic, what 
has been done in respect to its solutions and what is needed 
to improve it, considering the limitations of the agencies. 

There was a full participation of the merrrjers of the groups, 
to the extent that some of them complai :^*'-r 3 for not being 
able to take additional time for the d.. :cussions; They 
found their particular topics of great importance, relevant 
to their own communities. 

The deliberations were profound, based in f 3 experience and 
previous readings of the members of the gro':,s. 

The members of the Steering and Evaluation Committees 
visited the. workshops so as to -gain assurance that 
everything was in order and reported how gratified .they were 
with the involvement of the participants in the discussions. 

FINDINGS 

Based on the participation of the members of the groups, we 
find out that both children and youth wer^- able to ventilate 
their problems in an interest of getting rr^re knowledge or 
assistance in their problematic areas. 

It was clear that the young population of our Island is 
interested in discussing t'he different problems affecting 
their lives and are able to give suggestions for it's 
improvement. 

Both children and youth are interested in promoting better 
ways of living in their commuities and to be useful to the 
governments (local, regional, state) in their interest of 
helpimj people to live better lives. 
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One of the most interesting workshops related to the 
preparation for family life. The members discussed their 
topic at great length but the time allotted was not enough 
for them to discuss wholly their concerns. The members of 
the workshop recommended the celebration of conferences by 
the agency to discuss areas such as: marriage, 
responsibilities of family life, etc. 

It was noted that there is need to create sources of 
employment. The youths are eager to work, but employment is 
scarce in their own' localities, especially in some 
municipalities in the Center of the island, as Comerio, 
Barranquitas, Aguas Buenos, Cidra, etc. Unemployment paves 
the way for the ill of idleness. This promotes viciousness 
in the youth. The need to create opportunities of 
employment by the Governor and private enterprises for all 
capable individuals, so as to end or- ameliorate the 
dependency pattern. i 

Sexual education was a very well attended workshop. It was 
evident that youngsters" are eager to obtain information from 
trained personnel. .They suggested that courses about this 
subject should be devoted , at public and private school 
levels participants strongly emphasized the responsibility 
of the* family and the school system in -providing sexual 
information. \ 

We noticed that our members defined the topic of the 
development of values very well. They feel that the value 
system permeates their own lives. Therefore, it is 
necessary to adhere to what society believes is the right 
thing to do, although at times, this needs change in accord 
with societal changes. More 'courses, at the elementary, 
high, school and college levels are needed to get the proper 
knowledge about this topic. 

The workshop related to emotional insecurity revealed that 
there is' a .high " per centage of emotional insecurity among 
children and youth. They feel this is a by-product of poor 
family relations and community stresses. There is great 
tension, in the neighborhoods products of insecurity: 
unemployment, drug addiction, alcholism, crime, abortions, 
etc. The community n^eds help and .only well identified 
citizens can be helpful in the chaotic situation provoked by 
t-his state of affairs. It was suggested that the school. 



Department of Social Services, Police and -even the 
s should hold meetings so as to give possible solutions 



the 

courts 

to these areas. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



Based on the deliberations, the following recommendations 
were made: 

1. To celebrate an annual conference with the children and 
youth so as to ventilate their problems and give the 
proper assistance or refer them to other agencies 
(private or public) for needed care, in accord to the 
identified needs^ 

2. To have an inter-agencies post conference ( s ) to discuss 
the findings of the State Conference and devise strate- 

• gies to^ attend the needs as presented by the delegates 
of the Conference. 

3. To incorporate in the Department's Annual Work Plan some 
of the recommendations that can be handled by this 
agency. 

4. To create a consortium of agencies on an island-wide 
basis to work, in a systematic way, with the needs of 
our children and youth, taking as a frame of reference 
the deliberations 'of the different groups at the State 
Conference. 

5. To produce illustrative and educational material, in 
conjunction with the school system; for possible 
distribution to the community and to be utilized for 
teaching in the school system* 

6. Parents, caretakers and other individuals in the welfare 
of the children and youth should be involved in the 
discussion of their problems and promote a more rich and 
healthy family life. 



/ 
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VIRGIN I S L A 'N D S 



CONTACT PERSON: Mr. Roland L. Benjamin 

Commission on Youth 
P.O. Box 530 

Charlotte, Amalie, Virgin islands 00801 
(809 ) 774-6012 

TITLE: "First Biannual Virgin islands Youth ^Conference" 

FORMAT: (1) Central conference. 

FINAL REPORT 

Issues: Career Development, Economics, Education, Politics, 
Culture. 

Recommendations: Yes 

Model Programs: No 

Survey: No 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Pursuant to Title III, Chapter I of the Virgin islands Code, the 
First Binannual Young People's Conference was held at the Howard 
M. Wall Boy scout Camp, Estate Sally's Fancy, St. croix on 
December 11, 12, and 13, 1981. 

Funding for this Conference was provided from a grant by the 
united States Department of Health and Human Services and the 
State Conference on Youth. 

The history of young people's conferences in the Virgin islands 
has been one of sporadic sessions being held by special interest 
groups with specific agendas, resolutions, and conclusions 
prescribed by the particular credos and methodologies of those 
groups. 

The First Biannual Young People's Conference sought to create a 
forum wherein young people from all segments of Virgin Island 
society could come together, define their concerns, discuss and 
come up with ideas and methods to work towards the solution of 
problems facing young people without the. restriants common to 
earlier conferences. 

One hundred delegates representing the high schools of the Virgin- 
Islands, the Boy Scouts, the^ Girl Scouts, various religious 
denominati,5La^ the Rastafari Research Institute and others were 
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selected by theic respec tive organizations to attend the 
conference organized by the Young People's Union and the Virgin 
islands Commission on Youth. 

Delegates began arriving at the Howard M. Wall Boy Scout Cainp on 
Friday, December 11, 1981, from the three (3) islands. -Delays in 
flights from the island of St. Thomas caused soiae d isg runtlement 
among delegates; however, after mingling through the evening, 
delegates quickly settled down to the business of discussing 
major issues facing the youth of the Virgin Islands. Delegates 
were introduced to observers who served to orient them and to 
stimulate the discussions that were to follow. ^Observers were 
chosen by the Young People's Union and. the Virgin^ islands 
Commission on Youth with the hope of presenting delegates with 
"a cross-section of the socio-political views active in the 
community at the present time to elicit the input and possible 
solutions from the young people of the Virgin Islands." Though 
some delegates felt overwhelmed by views of some observers, they 
took those views under advisement and used them in. the develop- 
ment of their own views on the major issues. 

On Saturday, December 12, 1981, session began with an invocation 
delivered by delegate Sylvester Mike, wherein he called for 
guidance, peace, and an atmosphere of unity at the Conference 
and in the Virgin islands. 

Delegates were then formally welcomed by Mr. Roland L. Benjamin, 
Director of the Virgin islands Commission on Youth who addition- 
ally introduced the Honorable Governor Juan Luis' representative, 
Mr. Jean A. Romney , Administrator of St. Croix. 

Mr. Romney challenged the delegates to prepare themselves for 
the significant positions which will be essential to the further 
development of the Virgin Islands. He exhorted them to "stand 
up and be someone" in the future of the Virgin Islands. 

The Honorable Ruby M. Rouss, President of the Fourteenth Virgin 
Islands Legislature, in her welcoming' remarks relates the 
personal struggles she underwent to accomplish what she has, and 
pleaded with the delegates not to be misled by the seeming 
•inadequacies .of their political leaders. She insisted that 
young people must understand that because their elders may seem 
to do wrong, young people still have a "moral obligation to do 
right." 

Dwayne Henry, a student at the College of the Virgin Islands , 
served as'Moderator for the panel discussion which highlighted 
Saturday's morning session. Five panelists, selected for their 
contemporary involvement in the lives of young peoplfe, presented 
and defended their views in their areas of expertise. Mr. 
Rupert Ross, Principal of St. Croix High School and Chairperson 
of the Virgin islands Constitutional convention, addressed 
political issues of interest to young people. Mr. Gene K. 
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Emanuel, Assistant Professor of English at the College of the 
Virgin Islands, discussed education as a prerequisite for self- 
awareness' and offered some alternatives for educational develop- 
ment of young people. DC. Simon Jones-Hendr ickson , Assistant 
professor of Sociology at the College of the Virgin islands, 
addressed the economic issues facing the Virgin Islands today. 
He challenged the youth to face economic reality and reject 
econojnic rhetoric. Mr. Mario C. Moochead, Author and Political 
Activist, concentrated on cultural issues he considered signifi- 
cant to young people in the Virgin Islands. Ms. Jennifer 
Nugent-porter, Executive Director of the Private Industry coun- 
cil, advised delegates on the essentials of Career Development 
and various occupational opportunities. 

Sat rday's second session was reserved for workshops and 
discussions of pertinent issues. Delegates were divided into 
groups, each delegate having an opportunity to participate in 
discussions of at least two (2) of the areas outlined by the 
panelists. On the beach, on a hill under a gobi tree, sitting 
on a catamaran, delegates debated the pros and cons of political 
activism for young people; a literacy campaign conducted by them- 
selves; the information of cooperatives to develop independent 
economic opportunities for the young and a myriad of other 
subjects. Each group selected a recorder and a spokesman who 
moderated the group discussion and who presented for further 
discussion, the views of the groups at the plenary session. At 
the end of the second session, delegates were . entertained by 
Jamesie and the Happy Seven, a group that specializes in tht 
folk music of the Virgin islands. 

The plenary session held on Sunday, December 13, 1?'81, was by 
far the liveliest forum for the development of consensus among- 
the delegates. Discussion ranged from the merits of political 
involvement of the young people to auxilary careers in 
Agriculture. The moderators and recorders for each group and 
the body of delegates discussed, modified, and adopted the 
attached resolutions. 

At the end of the plenary session, delegates were .presented with 
a . questionnaire by the Conference Reporting Committee aimed at 
evaluating the effectiveness of the Conference. The majority of 
delegates felt that the Conference was worthwhile, in that it 
brought young people together; however, given the short time 
they had and the multiplicity of views presented, the tine was 
too short to adequately address the issues. 

The delegates left the First Biannual Youth Conference 
determined to continue the discussion which began at the 
Conference and begin the implementation of those resolutions 
which called for immediate action. 
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A M E R ICAN SAMOA 



GOVERNOR PETER TAIL COLEMAN 

CONFERENCE COORDINATOR: Francis Leaseiolagi 

Office of the Governor 

Pago Pago, American Samoa 96799 



/ 
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CONFERENCE COORDINATOR: Gerald S. Craddock 

Office of Youth Prograras 
Headquaters, Trust Territory 
pacific Islands 
Saipan, CM. 96950 
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A P P E N D I X B 



Appendix B is a listing of model programs mentioned in the state 
reports. The programs are presented by state conference and 
subject area. Additional information may be available from the 
respective state contact person. 

States not listed did not highlight model programs in their 
reports. However, you may wish to request information from 
these states in the event that model programs have been 
developed but were not reported in their conferences. 
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MOD EL PROGRAMS 



CALIFORNIA : "Calieocnia Conference on Youth Employment- 
Education 

o Security Pacific Bank 

o Regional Occoupat ional program/Work Exp^cirience 
o Vail High School, Vail 

High Technology 

o Hughes Aircraft 

o Hewlett-Packard Corp. 

o MESA/The Mathematics English Science Achievement 

program 
o Northrop Corp. (HIP) 

Linkages ^ . ^ • 

o Industry Education Council of California 

Networking 

o Ventura County Youth Employment services 

subsidized Employment ^ . ^ 

o CWETA/Calif ornia Worksite Education and raining Act 

o Sweetwater Union High school District 

o California Seasonal Hire Program , 

Arts, Tourism & Recreation 

o cultural Awareness Tours 
o community Arts Festivals 

Disability 

o San Gabriel Valley Training Center 

Inner City Youth ' . ' 

o Asian Neighborhood Design, San Francisco 
o Youth Employment service, San Jose 
o skills Improvement Program, San Diego 

Migrant & Rural Youth . 
o center for Employment Training, San Josc 
o California Human Development, Windsor ^ ' 
o Proteus Adult Training program, Visalia 

GEORGIA: "1981 Georgia Conference on Children and Youth" 
infants 

o infant Education Program 
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Vocational Education & Training 
o "Mew Company" Programs 

o Quick Start Program, State Dept. of Education 



MINNESOTA; 



"Ctress and Work - Addressing the Needs of Children, 
Youth and Parents - Models for Self Reliance- 

o Alexandra House, Fridley 

o Bef r ienders , St • Paul 

o Birthright of Minnesota, St, Cloud 

o Born Free, Minneapolis 

o Boy scouts of America, Minneapolis, St. Paul 
o camp Du Nord-YMCA Family Camp, St. Paul 
o camp VJilder of the Amherst A. Wilder Foundation, 
o Marine on St . Croix 

o Carver County Task Force on Work/Families, Waconia 
o Char t , Minneapoli s 

o Chicanos/Lat inos Unidos En Servicio (CLUES), 
St. Paul 

o Child Care Information Network, Minneapolis 

o Child Care Re-^ource and Referral. Inc., Rochester 

o Children are People, Inc., St. Paul 

o Children in Change, Minneapolis 

o Children's Corner Family Workshop, Waseca 

o Chrysalis Ouitpatient Treatment Program for Women 

and Children, Minneapolis 
o The City/Southside , Inc 

o College of St. Catherine Montesscri Laboratory 

School, St. Paul 
o Consumer Action Service-St. Paul Public Schools, 

St. Paul 

o Contact Plus-YWCA of Minneapolis Area, Minneapolis 

o Couple Communcation Training, Minneapolis 

o Detached Work-Youth Outreach Program, New Hope 

o Drop-in Support Group, Minneapolis 

o Early Childhood and Family Education and Adult 

o Homemaking, St. Paul 

o Early Childhood & Family Education Programs, 
St. Paul 

o Edina Kids' Club-School-Age Child Care, Edina 

Engaged Conference, St. Paul 
o Extension Farm and Home Financial Program for Young 

Rural Families, Mora 
o Extension Programming for Entire Family Involvement, 

Farmington 

o Family Economics Program-Family Service of St. Paul, 
St . Pau 1 

o Family SAR (Sexuality Workshop for Families), 

Minneapolis and New Brighton 
o Family Support Services (FSS), Minneapolis 
o Family Treatment for Physical Abuse, Minneapolis 
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Family Weekend Retreats for Families with Physically 

Disabled Children^ Minneapolis 
Families of Gays and Lesbians (FOGL)/ Minneapolis 
4-H Family Project 

Friendship Group Program-Plymouth Youth Center, 

Minneapolis 
Grief Center, Burnsville 

Helping Families Prevent Chemical Misuse in their 

Children, Johnson Institute, Minneapolis 
Hennepin County Job sharing Progrram, Minneapolis 
Home Heath Modules, St. Paul 

Honeywell's Working parents Task Force, Minneapolis 
The Hospice Program at Abbott Northwestern, 

Minneapolis 
Human .Ecology, Minneapolis 

Illusion Theatre-Applied Theatre Program (Sexual 

Abuse Prevention), Minneapolis 
Indo-Chinese Unaccompanied Mi nor Program, 

Minneapolis 

The Intensive In-Home Family Treatment Program, 
Austin 

The Meeting Ground, Golden Valley 

Meld-Minnesota Early Learning Design, Minneapolis 
Messiah Willard Day Care Center, Minneapolis 
Mid-Point: Minnesota Vietnam Veteran Family 

Project, Burnsvilles 
Model for Training Individuals in Families to Deal 

With, Change, Willmar 
Minnesota Vocational Parent and Family Education 

Network, ,St . Paul 
National Marriage Encounter, St. Paul 
Natural Family Planning-Diocese of Winona, Rochester 
Northland Children's Oncology Services, Inc- 

Northland, House, Rochester 
Nor thwei: tern National Bank of Minneapolis, 

Minneapolis 
Notch Workcare, Inc. 

parent-Child Training Center, Crystal 
Parenting Education in the Mdewakanton Sioux 

Community ,, Prior Lake 
Parent's Advocacy Coalition for Educational Rights 

(Pacer Cfinter), Minneapolis 
Parents Anonymous, Hennepin County 
Paren':.s in the Workplace: A Management Resource 

for Employers , St . Paul 
Parents Without partners. Inc., Minneapolis 
Peer Counseling , St . Paul 
Perspective on Divorce, St. Paul 
Police Employee Assistance and Stress Program, 

St. Paul 

Postpartum Home Visits: PHN Assesses Family 

wellness ,, Anoka County 
Pi^e-Ad judication , Police Diversion Program, crystal 
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prepare-Enr ich , Minneapolis 

process Consultation on Personal Finances, Eden 

Prairie 
project Charlie, Edina 
Ramsey County Family Shelter 
Resettlement on Soviet Jewish Immigrants, 

Minneapolis 
Reverence for Life and Family, St, Paul 
Ronald McDonald House, Minneapolis, St. Paul Roots 

and Wings 
Rural Family Development, Staples 
St. Cloud Avti Parent-Child Pr ograms-Seton Hall, 

St . Cloud 

St. Joseph's Home toe Children, iUnneapolis 
The salvation Army Corps-Community Center, 
Minneapolis 

saving Lives, Minneapolis ' 
school-Based Family Life Education: Interpersonai 
Relations, and Loss and How to Survive it, Eden 

pcarie , 
self Est-.eem; A Family Affair, Plymouth 
seminar;.- for Parents on Adolescent Sexuality,"" 

Rosevllle 

Sheriffs' Youth Programs of Minnesota, Austin 
South Minneapolis Community Federal Credit Union, 
Minneapolis 

Southf -St Cooperative Nursery school, Minneapolis 
Southside Family^ Nurturing Center, Minneapolis 
Stepparent/Stepf amilies , St. Paul 
Storefront/Youth Action 

Strenthening Potential Families, St. Paul 
Student Parents Program,. St» Paul 
support Groups for Couples/Spouses with a 

Chronically 111 Partner, Minneapolis 
support services Through Public Health Nursing for 

Families with Illness, St. Paul 
systematic Training for Effective Parenting (STEP), 

Circle Times 
Teams of Our Lady, Rochester 

Teenage Health Cosultant Program (TAHC), Fergus 

Falls ' /m/^rs X 

Therapeutic Child Development Program (TOD), 
St. Paul 

Toys 'N Things Training and Resource Center, 

St. Paul 
Understanding Us, Minneapolis 

Vocational Education Industry Task Force, St. Paul 
Washburn Child Guidance Center-Washbur n Wonders, 

Minneapolis 
"We can' Weekend, Minneapolis 
We Care, St. Paul 
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o YMCA Camping, Minnetonka 

o Youth Employment and Training Programs, Zumbrota 

c Youth Forum Minnesota, Edina 

o Self-Reliance" 



MISSOURI : "Missouri's Children are Tomorrows Hope" 

Child Welfare 

o Child Advocacy Council of Southwestern Missouri 
o Children Place Day Treatment Center, Kansas City 
o Court Appointed Special Advocate Program, St. Louis 
o Barry County Community Council 

NEW HAMPSHIRE : "The Changing Picture in Children and Youths 

Services: A Look Beyond the Block Grants" 

Health 

o Preschool Child Find Project 
o Vermont Project 

o Maternal infant Early Discharge Program, Concord 
Hospital 

Child Abuse 

o Manchester Sexual Abuse and Incest Project, 
Manchester 

Prenatal Services 

o Comprehensive Children and Youth Project 



NE'W YORK : "Youth Leader ship- Involvement for the Future" ^ 
(the New York report cites programs that are 
nationwide) 

Teaching and Counseling Projects 

o Peer Helping Program, Randallstown Senior High 

School (Maryland ) 
o Discovery Peer Tr ogr ams , Wake County Schools (North 
Carolina) 

o Thfe Divorced Kids Group, Lexington .Hign School 

(Massachusetts) 
• o Language to Share-A) Bilingual Peer iTutoring 

Program , LowelF'lSchools ( Massachusetts ) 
o Tutoring with Learning and Behavorial Problem 

Children, Martin Luther King Community School 

(New York) 

o .Youth as Day Care Helpers, Bulkeley High School 
(Connecticut ) 



o Youth community Action Program, Five Towns Community 

Center, Inc. (New York) 
o Looking Glass Community Improvement Project, Looking 

Glass Youth & Family Services, Inc. (Oregon) 
o Youth Action Program, East Harlem Block Schools 

(New York) 

Community and Community Education Projects ^ . ^ 

o student service Center, Bureau of Student Services 

(Massachusetts) 
o Young Adn.lt Library Advisory Committee, Spokane 

Public Library (Washington) 
o New^Youth Connect ions-A Youth-Run Newspaper, Youth 

^mmunication/New York Co.iter (New York) 
o Junior Museum Curators, siou-^iand Heritage Museums 

(South Dakota) 
o A community Heritage Videotape Project, Cornell 

University, Field Study Office (New York) 

Health and Physical Fitness Projects ^, ^ 

o Teen Provide Information, South Bay Free Ci 

(California) 
o Youth AS community Educators, Salem Youth 

Commission (Massachusetts) 
o Cooperative Science Education Project, New York 

University Medical Center and Joan of Arc Junior 

High school (New York) , 
o Youth Teacn E;::;'-^se Skills in Senior Citizens, 

Sports for the ?fiople (New York) 
o STRIvE, Girls Club of New York (New York) 

Employment and Entrepreneur ship Projects ^^^=,„e 
o A Youth-Staffed Employment Program, Jane .Addams 

Center Youth Department (Illinois) 
o Goodi.es- A Youth-Run Store, Chinese Youth Essential 
Services (Massachusetts) ^ u i 

^ o Youth Entrepreneurship Project, Graduate School for 

Urban Resources and Social Policy (California) 

Enexqy and Environmental Projects . 
> o community Conservation and Improvement Project, 
' Community Youth Center (Connecticut) 

o Energy conservation Through Student Action, Sheehan 

High School (Connecticut) 
o Energy Awareness Puppet Show, Energy Extension 
Service (Connecticut) 

Youth organizing and Public Affairs Projects 
^^''^ o Youth Build participation, Youth Network Council of. 
r\^\r7\c\a ^Illinois) 



Office Youth Development^^TCalif ornia) 
o Student Involvement Project, Cpen/Road/Ci tizens 
Policy Center (California) 



NORTH CAROLINA: 



"A Public and Private Sector Forum' 



Family Economics and Stability 

o Three Tier Educational Program, Duplin Co. 
o Electoronic Vocational High School, Wake Co, 
o Textile Training Program, Rutherford Co. 
o Work Incentive Program 



Family Disintegration 

o V?ake Up for Children 
o Partners of Wake County, Wake 
o Junior League, Fayetteville 
o Beverly Hills Baptist Church, 
o Industrial Counseling Center, 



Co. 

Ashvi lie 
Greensboro 



Day Care 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



Durham Day Care Council, Durham 

Council for Children, Mecklenburg Co. 

PCA, International, Inc. Child Development Center 

Integon, Corp., Winston-Salem 

Chambers of Commerce, Sta.nley Co. & Catawba Co. 



Health 

o General Baptist State Convention 

o March of Hies ^ 

o Burlingi Jr. Women's Club, Burlington 

o Car ol ina ^^lotor Club (AAA ) 

o Independent Ins. Agents of North Carolina 

o North Carolina United Way 

Education 

o Providence United :\ethodist Church, Charlotte 

o Burlington Industries, Reading Enrichment Program, 

Burlington 

o Homework Hotline, Forsyth Co. 

0 Hardees Restaurant, Vance Co. 

o Three Tier Vocational Education Prograui, Duplin Co 

0 Project Hope, Wake Co. 



OHIO: "The Spirit of Volunteer ism" 

Juvenile Delinquency 

o St. Stevens Community House, Columbus Substance 
Abuse ^ 



o 
o 
o 

o 

o 



Becea High School Student Volunteer Program, Berea 
EmDloyment 

TNROADS/Cleveland Inc., Cleveland Child Abuse 
parents Anonyrnbus of Ohio, Cleveland Disablity 
Early Childhood Programs for ths Handicapped Toledo 

Public Schools, Tolec 
The Nisonger Center, Ohio State University, Columbus 
Infants 

Infant Stimulation/Mother Training Program 
University of Cincinnati Medical School, 
Cincinnati Counseling 
o Indian Hills High School Peer Counseling Program, 
Cincinnati 

SOU TH CAROLINA : "South Carolina Conference on Children and 
' Youth" 

Mental Retardation 

o project Optimal: A Home Based Approach to Early 
Identif icat ion , Clinton 

Substance Abuse ^ v • 

o S.C. School intervention Program, Columbia 

Child^Abuse^^^^^^^ Based Model to Treat Intrafamily Sex^ual , 
Abuse, S.C. Dept. of Mental Health 

Education . ^ . r. ki • ^ 

o cooperative Vocational Rehabiliation - Public 

school Program Columbia 

I 

TENNESSEE : "Tennessee Volunteers for Children Project 
■ Conference: 

Education . . 

o Memphis Adopt-A-School Memphis 
o parent Place, Knoxville 

o Serendipity Through Synergism, Knoxville 

Child Abuse • v - ^ • u 

o scan of Tennessee, Inc., Jackson Disability 

o Outfit Project, Nashville 

o Arc of Davidson County Respite Project, Nashville 

o Early Learning^ Program, Gre-enville 

o Les passes. Inc., Memphis 

Child^Lajre^^^^^^^^ Union Bank Child Care subsidy Program, 
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Leisure Time 

o parents/Teen? Community standard Project, Memphis 
o Buddies of Hashvill^ Nashville 

Juvenile Justice 

o Channel One Project, Johnson City 
o Youth Diversiorx Project, Nashville 

Infants 

o Tri-County Maternal and Infant Cars Project, 
Nashville 
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